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tribes. — Aggrandisement of the dynasty of Edessa — con- 
quests as far as the Thermaic Gulf, as well as over the 
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and the Peisistratnls 1-25 
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settlements on the Chalkidic peninsula anti its three pro- 
jecting headlands. — Chalkidie peninsula. — Mount Athos. — 

Colonies in Pallene, or the westernmost of the three head- 
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— Grecian settlements on the Euxine, south of the Danube. 

— Lemnos and Imbros 26-33 
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Kyrene. — Barka. — Hesperides. 
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First voyages of the Greeks to Libya. ^Foundation of Kyrene. 

— Founded by Battus from the island of Thfira. — Colony 
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Pan-Hellenic Festivals— Olympic, Pythian, Nemean and 
Isthmian. 

Want of grouping and unity in the early period of Grecian 
history. — New causes, tending to favour union, begin after 
560 b.c. — no general war between 776 and 560 b.c. known 
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ment of prose compositions. — First beginnings of Grecian 
art. — Restricted character of early ait, from religious asso- 
ciations. — Monumental ornaments in the cities — begin in 
the sixth century b.c. — Importance of Grecian art as a 
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State of Athens after the expulsion of Hippias. — Opposing 
party-leaders — Kleisthenes— Isagoras.— Democratical re- 
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successes of Athens against Boeotians and Chalkidians. — 
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k rates, apply to Sparta for aid. — The Lacedemonians at- 
tack Samos, but are repulsed. — Attack on Siphnos by the 
Samian exiles. — Prosperity of Polykrates. — He is slain by 
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information for him. — Voyage of Demokfidfis along the 
coast of Greece — he stays at Kroton — fate of his Persian 
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pected to happen if Darius had then undertaken his expe- 
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His naval force formed of Asiatic and insular Greeks. — He 
directs the Greeks to throw a bridge over the Danube and 
crosses the river. — He marches into Scythia — narrative of 
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nation of Herodotus by the Scythians. — Orders given by 
Darius to the lonians at the bridge over the Danube. — The 
Ioiiians are left in guard of the bridge ; their conduct when 
Darius’s return is delayed. — The Ionian despots preserve 
the bridge and enable Darius to recross the river, as a means 
of support to their own dominion at home. — Opportunity 
lost of emancipation from the Persians. — Conquest of 
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bled, aided by the Phenieian fleet, for the siege of MilStus. 
— The allied Grecian fleet mustered at Ladfe. — Attempts of 
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the Persians to disunite the allies, by means of the exiled 
despots. — Want of command and discipline in the Grecian 
fleet. — Energy of the Phokaean Dionysius — he is allowed 
to assume the command. — Discontent of the Grecian crews 
— they refuse to act under Dionysius. — Contrast of this 
incapacity of the Ionic crews with the subsequent severe 
discipline of the Athenian seaman. — Disorder and mistrust 
grow up in the fleet — treachery of the Samian captains. — 

Complete victory of the Persian fleet at Lade — ruin of the 
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C H APTER XXXVI. 

From Ionic Revolt to Battle of Marathon. 

Proceedings of the satrap Artapherncs after the reconquest of 
Ionia. — Mardonius comes with an army into Ionia — he 
puts down the despots in the Greek cities. — He marches 
into Thrace and Macedonia — his fleet destroyed by a ter- 
rible storm near Mount Athos — he returns into Asia. — 
Island of Thasos — prepares to revolt from the Persians — 
forced to submit. — Preparations of Darius for invading 
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mand earth and water — many of them submit. — /Egina 
among those towns which submitted — state and relations 
of this island. — Heralds from Darius are put to death both 
at Athens and Sparta. — Effects of this act in throw ing 
Sparta into a state of hostility against Persia. — The Athe- 
nians appeal to Sparta, in consequence of the medism (or 
submission to the Persians) of iEgina. — Interference of 
Sparta — her distinct acquisition and acceptance of the 
leadership of Greece. — One condition of recognised Spar- 
tan leadership was, the extreme weakness of Argos at this 
moment. — Victorious war of Sparta against Argos. — De- 
struction of the Argeians by Kleomenes, in the grove of 
the hero Argus, — Kleomenes returns without having at- 
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tacked the city of Argos. — He is tried — his peculiar mode 
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brought on by Miltiades. — Change of Grecian feeling as to 
the Persians — terror which the latter inspired at the time 
of the battle of Marathon. — Immense effect of the Mara- 
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the Athenians. — Who were the traitors that invited the 
Persians to Athens after the battle — false imputation on the 
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of the Eretriau captives. — Glory of Miltiades — his subse- 
quent conduct — unsuccessful expedition against Paros — 
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bad hurt of Miltiades. — Disgrace of Miltiades on his re- 
turn. — He is fined — dies of his wound — the fine is paid by 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Ionic Philosophers. — Pythagoras.— Kroton and Sybaris. 

Phalaris despot of Agrigentum. — Thales. — Ionic philosophers 
— not a school or succession. — Step in philosophy com- 
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order. — Decline and subsequent renovation of the Pytha- 
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philosophical sect, in which character it continues. — War 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ILLYRIANS, MACEDONIANS, P.EONIANS. 

NORTHWARD of the tribes called Epirotic lay 
those more numerous and widely extended tribes 
who bore the general name of Illyrians ; bounded on 
the west by the Adriatic, on the east by the moun- 
tain-range of Skardus, the northern continuation 
of Pindus — and thus covering what is now called 
Middle and Upper Albania, together with the more 
northerly mountains of Montenegro, Herzegovina, 
and Bosnia. Their limits to the north and north- 
east cannot be assigned, but the Dardani and Auta- 
riatae must have reached to the north-east of Skar- 
dus and even east of the Servian plain of Kossovo ; 
while along the Adriatic coast, Skylax extends the 
race so far northward as to include Dalmatia, treat- 
ing the Liburnians and Istrians beyond them as 
not Illyrian : yet Appian and others consider the 
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Liburoians and Istrians as Illyrian, and Herodotus 
even includes under that name the Eneti or \ e- 
neti at the extremity of the Adriatic Gulf 1 . Ihe 

i Herodot. i. 196; Skylax, c. 19-27 ; Appian, Illyric. c. 2, 4, 8. 

The geography of the countries occupied in ancient times by the 
Illyrians, Macedonians, Paeonians, Thracians, &c., and now possessed 
by a great diversity of races, among whom the Turks and Albanians 
retain the primitive barbarism without mitigation, is still very' imper- 
fectly understood; though the researches of Colonel Leake, of Boue, 
of Grisebach, and others (especially the valuable travels of the latter), 
have of late thrown much light upon it. How much our knowledge is 
extended in this direction, may be seen by comparing the map pre- 
fixed to Mannert’s Geographic, or to O. Muller’s Dissertation on the 
Macedonians, with that in Boue’s Travels ; but the extreme deficiency 
of the maps, even as they now stand, is emphatically noticed by Boue 
himself (see his Critique des Cartes de la l’urquie in the fourth volume 
of his Voyage) — by Paul Joseph Schaffarik, the learned historian of (he 
Sclavonic race, in the preface attached by him to Dr. Joseph Muller’s 
Topographical Account of Albania — and by Grisebach, who in his sur- 
veys taken from the summits of the mountains Peristeri and Ljubatrin, 
found the map differing at every step from the bearings which pre- 
sented themselves to his eye. It is only since Boue and Grisebach that 
the idea has been completely dismissed, derived originally from Strabo, 
of a straight line of mountains (eiBua ypapm), Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 3) 
running across from the Adriatic to the Euxine, and sending forth 
other lateral chains in a direction nearly southerly. The mountains 
of Turkey in Europe, when examined with the stock of geological 
science which M. Viquesnel (the companion of Boue) and Dr. Grise- 
bach bring to the task, are found to belong to systems very different, 
and to present evidences of conditions of formation often quite inde- 
pendent of eacli other. 

The thirteenth chapter of Grisebach ’s Travels presents the best ac- 
count which has yet been given of the chain of Skardus and Pindus. 
He has been the first to prove clearly, that the Ljubatrin, which imme- 
diately overhangs the plain of Kossovo at the southern border of Ser- 
via and Bosnia, is the north-eastern extremity of a chain of mountains 
reaching southward to the frontiers of -Etolia, in a direction not very 
wide of N-S. — with the single interruption (first brought to view by 
Colonel Leake) of the Klissoura of Devol — a complete gap, where the 
river Devol, rising on the eastern side, crosses the chain and joins the 
Apsus or Beratino on the western — (it is remarkable that both in the 
map of Boue and in that annexed to Dr. Joseph Muller’s Topographical 
Description of Albania, the river Devol is made to join the Genussus or 
Skoumi, considerably north of the Apsus, though Colonel Leake’s map 
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gives the correct course). In Grisebach’s nomenclature, Skardus is 
made to reach from the Ljubatrin as its north-eastern extremity, south- 
westward and southward as far as the Klissoura of Devol : south of 
that point Pindus commences, in a continuation however of the same 
axis. 

In reference to the seats of the ancient Illyrians and Macedonians, 
Grisebach has made another observation of great importance (vol. ii. 
p. 121). Between the north-eastern extremity. Mount Ljubatrin, 
and the Klissoura of Devol, there are in the mighty and continuous 
chain of Skardus (above 7000 feet high) only two passes fit for an army 
to cross : one near the northern extremity of the chain, over which 
Grisebach himself crossed, from Kalkandele to Prisdren, a very high 
col, not less than 5000 feet above the level of the sea ; the other, con- 
siderably to the southward, and lower as well as easier, nearly in the 
latitude of Lyehnidus or Ochrida. It was over this last pass that the 
Roman Via lignatia travelled, and that the modern road from Scutari 
and Durazzo to liitolia now traiels. With the exception of these two 
partial depressions, the long mountain ridge maintains itself undiini- 
nished in height, admitting indeed paths by which a small company 
either of travellers, or of Albanian robbers from the Dibren, may cross 
(there is a path of this kind which connects Strnga with Ueskioub, men- 
tioned by Dr. Joseph Muller, p. 7*1, and some others by Bone, vol. iv. 
p. 54(1), but now here admitting the passage of an army. 

To attack the Macedonians, therefore, an Illyrian army would have 
to go through one or other of these passes, or else to go round the 
north-eastern pass of Katschauik, beyond the extremity of Ljubatrin. 
And we shall find that, in point of fact, the military operations re- 
corded between the two nations carry us usually in one or other of these 
directions. The military proceedings of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 124) — 
of Philip the son of Amyntas king of Macedon (Diodor. xvi. 8) — of 
Alexander the Great in the first year of his reign (Arrian, i. 5), all 
bring us to the pass near Lvehnidns (compare Livy, xxxii. !! ; Plutarch, 
Flamimn. c.4) ; while the Illyrian Dardani and Autariat* border upon 
Pieonia, to the north of Pelagonia, and threaten Macedonia from the 
north-east of the mountain-chain of Skardus. The Autariatoe are not 
far removed from the Pieonian Agrianes, who dwelt near the sources 
of the Strymon, and both Autariat® and Dardani threatened the return 
march of Alexander from the Danube into Macedonia, after his success- 
ful campaign against the Get®, low down in the course of that great 
river (Arrian, i. 5). Without being able to determine the precise line 

B 2 
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Among the southern Illyrian tribes are to be num- 
bered the Taulantii — originally the possessors, 
afterwards the immediate neighbours, of the terri- 
tory on which Epidamnus was founded. The an- 
cient geographer Hekataeus 1 (about 500 b.c.) is 
sufficiently well acquainted with them to specify 
their town Sesar^thus : he also named the Cheli- 
donii as their northern, the Encheleis as their 
southern neighbours ; and the Abri as a tribe 
nearly adjoining. We hear of the Illyrian Parthini, 
nearly in the same regions — of the Dassaretii 2 , near 
Lake Lychnidus — of the Penestse, with a fortified 
town Uscana, north of the Dassaretii — of the 
Ardiaeans, the Autariatae, and the Dardanians, 
throughout Upper Albania eastward as far as Upper 
Mcesia, including the range of Skardus itself ; so 
that there were some Illyrian tribes conterminous 
on the east, with Macedonians, and on the south 
with Macedonians as well as with Paeonians. Strabo 

of Alexander’s march on this occasion, we may see that these two 
Illyrian tribes must have come down to attack him from Upper Mcesia, 
and on the eastern side of the Axius. This, and the fact that the 
Dardani were the immediate neighbours of the Paeonians, shows us 
that their seats could not have been far removed from Upper Moesia 
(Livy, xlv. 29) : the fauces Pelagoniae (Livy, xxxi. 34) are the pass by 
which they entered Macedonia from the north. Ptolemy even places 
the Dardani at Skopiae (Ueskioub) (iii. 9) ; his information about these 
countries seems better than that of Strabo. 

1 Hekatsei Fragin. ed. Klausen, Fr. 66-/0; Thucyd. i. 26. 

Skylax places the Encheleis north of Epidamnus and of the Taulantii. 
It may be remarked that Hekataeus seems to have communicated much 
information respecting the Adriatic : he noticed the city of Adria at the 
extremity of the Gulf, and the fertility and abundance of the territory 
around it (Fr. 58 : compare Skymnus Chius, 384). 

3 Livy, xliii. 9-18. Mannert (Geograph, der Griech. und Romer, 
part vii. ch. 9. p. 386 seq.) collects the points' and shows how little can 
he ascertained respecting the localities of these Illyrian tribes. 
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even extends some of the Illyrian tribes much far- 
ther northward, nearly to the Julian Alps 1 . 

With the exception of some portions of what is 
now called Middle Albania, the territory of these 
tribes consisted principally of mountain pastures 
with a certain proportion of fertile valley, but rarely 
expanding into a plain. The Autariatae had the 
reputation of being unwarlike, but the Illyrians 
generally were poor, rapacious, fierce, and formi- 
dable in battle. They shared with the remote Thra- 
cian tribes the custom of tattowing 2 their bodies 
and of offering human sacrifices : moreover, they 
were always ready to sell their military service for 
hire, like the modern Albanian Schkipetars, in 
whom probably their blood yet flows, though with 
considerable admixture from subsequent immigra- 
tions. Of the Illyrian kingdom on the Adriatic 
coast, with Skodra (Scutari) for its capital city, 
which became formidable by its reckless piracies in 
the third century b.c., we hear nothing in the flou- 
rishing period of Grecian history. The description 
of Skylax notices in his day, all along the northern 
Adriatic, a considerable and standing traffic between 

1 Strabo, iv. p. 206. 

" Strabo, vii. p. 315 ; Arrian, i. 5, 4-11. So impracticable is the 
territory, anil so narrow the means of the inhabitants, in the region 
called Upper Albania, that most of its resident tribes even now are 
considered as free, and pay no tribute to the Turkish government : the 
Pachas cannot extort it without greater expense and difficulty than the 
sum gained would repay. The same was the case in Epirus or Lower 
Albania, previous to the time of Ali Pacha : in Middle Albania, the 
country does not present the like difficulties, and no such exemptions 
are allowed (Boue, Voyage en Turquie, vol. iii. p. 192). These free 
Albanian tribes are in the same condition with regard to the Sultan as 
the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor with regard to the king of 
Persia in ancient times (Xenophon, Anab. iii. 2, 23). 
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the coast and the interior, carried on by Liburnians, 
Istrians, and the small Grecian insular settlements 
of Pharus and Issa. But he does not name Skodra, 
and probably this strong post (together with the 
Greek town Lissus, founded by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse) was occupied after his time by conquerors 
from the interior 1 , the predecessors of Agron and 
Gentius — just as the coast-land of the Thermaic 
Gulf was conquered by inland Macedonians, and the 
Greek maritime city of Ambrakia by Pyrrhus. 

Once during the Peloponnesian war, a detach- 
ment of hired Illyrians, marching into Macedonia 
Lynk£stis (seemingly over the pass of Skardus 
a little east of Lychnidus or Ochrida), tried the 
valour of the Spartan Brasidas ; and on that occa- 
sion (as in the expedition above alluded to of the 
Epirots against Akarnania) we shall notice the 
marked superiority of the Grecian character, even 
in the case of an armament chiefly composed of 
helots newly enfranchised, over both Macedonians 
and Illyrians — we shall see the contrast between 
brave men acting in concert and obedience to a 
common authority, and an assailing host of war- 
riors, not less brave individually, but in which every 
man is his own master 2 , and fights as he pleases. 
The rapid and impetuous rush of the Illyrians, if 
the first shock failed of its effect, was succeeded 
by an equally rapid retreat or flight. We hear 

1 Diodor. xv. 13; Polyb. ii. 4. 

1 See t,,e description in Thucydides (iv. 124-128) ; especially the 
exhortation which he puts into the mouth of Brasidas— airo/cpara,,, 
fu'ixn, contrasted with the orderly array of Greeks. 

“ Illy riorum volocitas ad excursiones ct impetus subitos.” 

(Livy, xxxi. 35.) 
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nothing afterwards respecting these barbarians un- 
til the time of Philip of Macedon, whose vigour and 
military energy first repressed their incursions, and 
afterwards partially conquered them. It seems to 
have been about this period (400-350 b.c.) that 
the great movement of the Gauls from west to east 
took place, which brought the Gallic Skordiski and 
other tribes into the regions between the Danube 
and the Adriatic Sea, and which probably dislodged 
some of the northern Illyrians so as to drive them 
upon new enterprises and fresh abodes. 

What is now called Middle Albania, the Illyrian 
territory immediately north of Epirus, is much 
superior to the latter in productiveness 1 . Though 
mountainous, it possesses more both of low hill and 
valley, and ampler as well as more fertile cultivable 
spaces. Epidamnus and Apollonia formed the sea- 
ports of this territory, and the commerce with the 
southern Illyrians, less barbarous than the northern, 
was one of the sources 2 of their great prosperity 
during the first century of their existence — a pros- 
perity interrupted in the case of the Epidamnians 
by internal dissensions, which impaired their as- 
cendency over their Illyrian neighbours, and ulti- 
mately placed them at variance with their mother- 
city Korkyra. The commerce between these Greek 
seaports and the interior tribes, when once the 
former became strong enough to render violent 
attack from the latter hopeless, was reciprocally 
beneficial to both of them. Grecian oil and wine 
were introduced among these barbarians, whose 

1 See Pouqueville, Voyage on Grece, vol. i. ch. 23 and 24 ; Giisebaeh. 
Iteise durch Rumelien nnd nach Brussa, vol. ii. p. 138-131) ; Bone, La 
Turquie en Europe. Gcographie Generate, vol. i. p. 60-65. 

■ Skymnus Chius, v. 418-425. 
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chiefs at the same time learnt to appreciate the 
woven fabrics 1 , the polished and carved metallic 
work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery, 
-which issued from Grecian artisans. Moreover, 
the importation sometimes of salt-fish, and always 
that of salt itself, was of the greatest importance to 
these inland residents, especially for such localities 
as possessed lakes abounding in fish, like that of 
Lychnidus. We hear of wars between the Autariatse 
and the Ardiaei, respecting salt-springs near their 
boundaries, and also of other tribes whom the pri- 
vation of salt reduced to the necessity of submitting 
to the Romans 2 . On the other hand, these tribes 


1 Thucydides mentions the v(pavra rai Xem, ku\ >) dXXij *ara<r«uij, 
which the Greek settlements on the Thracian coast sent up to king 
Seethes (ii. 98) : similar to the Upa, and to the xepiupiiv 

TtKTovav 8a(8 aka, offered as presents to the Delphian god (Eurip. Ion. 
1141 ; Pindar, Pytk. v. 46). 

5 Strabo, vii. p. 317 ; Appian, Ulyric. 17 ; Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. c. 
138. For the extreme importance of the trade in salt, as a bond of 
connection, see the regulations of the Romans when they divided Mace- 
donia into four provinces, with the distinct view of cutting off all con- 
nection between one and the other. All commercium and connubium 
were forbidden between them : the fourth region, whose capital was 
Pelagonia (and which included all the primitive or Upper Macedonia, 
east of the range of Pindus and Skardus), was altogether inland, and it 
was expressly forbidden to draw its salt from the third - region, or the 
country between the Axius and the Peneius ; while on the other hand 
the Illyrian Dardani (situated northward of Upper Macedonia) received 
express permission to draw their salt from this third or maritime region 
of Macedonia : the salt was to be conveyed from the Thermaic Gulf 
along the road of the Axius to Stobi in Pseonia, and was there to be 
sold at a fixed price. 


The inner or fourth region of Macedonia, which included the modern 
Bitogba and Lake Castona, could easily obtain its salt from the Adri- 
atic, by the communication afterwards so well known as the Roman 
gnatian way ; but the communication of the Dardani with the Adri- 
atic led through a country of the greatest possible difficulty, and it was 

5f°J lh l y J,^ eat t0 them to receive their supply from the 

Gulf of Therm* by the road along the Vardar (Axius) (Livy, xlv. 29). 
Compare the route of Grisebach from Salonichi to Scutari, in his Reise 
cuireh Kumehen, vol. ii. 
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possessed two articles of exchange so precious in 
the eyes of the Greeks, that Polybius reckons them 
as absolutely indispensable 1 — cattle and slaves ; 
which latter were doubtless procured from Illyria, 
often in exchange for salt, as they were from Thrace 
and from the Euxine, and from Aquileia in the 
Adriatic, through the internal wars of one tribe 
with another. Silver-mines were worked at Da- 
mastium in Illyria. Wax and honey were proba- 
bly also articles of export, and we have proof that 
the natural products of Illyria were carefully sought 

1 About the cattle in Illyria, Aristotle, De Mirab. Ausc. c. 128. There 
is a remarkable passage in Polybius, wherein he treats the importation 
of slaves as a matter of necessity to Greece (iv. 37). The purchasing 
of the Thracian slaves in exchange for salt is noticed by Menander — 
e iytvfjs ei, rrpos SKas riyojiaiTfievoi : see Proverb. Zenob. ii. 12, and 
Diogenian, i. 100. 

The same trade was carried on in antiquity with the nations on and 
near Caucasus, from the seaport of llioskurias at the eastern extremity 
of the Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 50G). So little have those tribes changed, 
that the Circassians now carry on much the same trade. Dr. Clarke’s 
statement carries us back to the ancient world : — “ The Circassians 
frequently sell their children to strangers, particularly to the Persians 
and Turks, and their princes supply the Turkish seraglios with the 
most beautiful of the prisoners of both sexes whom they take in war. 
In their commerce with the Tchemomorski Cossacks (north of the river 
Kuban), the Circassians bring considerable quantities of wood, and the 
delicious honey of the mountains, sewed up in goats’ hides, with the 
hair on the outside. These articles they exchange for salt, a com- 
modity found in the neighbouring lakes, of a very excellent quality. 
Salt is more precious than any other kind of wealth to the Circassians, 
and it constitutes the most acceptable present which can be offered to 
them. They weave mats of very great beauty, which find a ready 
market both in Turkey and Russia. They are also ingenious in the 
art of workiug silver and other metals, and in the fabrication of guns, 
pistols and sabres. Some, which they offered us’ for sale, we sus- 
pected had been procured in Turkey in exchange for slaves. Their bows 
and arrow s are made with inimitable skill, and the arrows being tipt 
with iron, and otherwise exquisitely wrought, are considered by the 
Cossacks and Russians as inflicting incurable wounds.” (Clarke's Tra- 
vels, vol. i. ch. xvi. p. 3”8.) 
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out, when we find a. species of iris, peculiar to the 
country, collected and sent to Corinth, where its 
root was employed to give the special flavour to a 
celebrated kind of aromatic unguent 1 . 

Nor was the intercourse between the Hellenic 
ports and the Illyrians inland exclusively commer- 
cial. Grecian exiles also found their way into 
Illyria, and Grecian mythes became localised there, 
as may be seen by the tale of Kadmus and Har- 
monia, from whom the chiefs of the Illyrian En- 
cheleis professed to trace their descent 2 . 

The Macedonians of the fourth century b.c. ac- 
quired, from the ability and enterprise of two suc- 
cessive kings, a great perfection in Greek military 
organization without any of the loftier Hellenic 
qualities. Their career in Greece is purely destruc- 
tive, extinguishing the free movement of the sepa- 
rate cities, and disarming the citizen-soldier, to 
make room for the foreign mercenary whose sword 
was unhallowed by any feelings of patriotism — yet 
totally incompetent to substitute any good system 
of central or pacific administration. But the Mace- 
donians of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. are 
an aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdivided 
into distinct petty principalities, and separated from 

* Tbeophrast. Hist. Plant, iv. 5, 2; ix. 7, 4 : Pliny, H. N. xiii. 2; 
xxi. 19 : Strabo, vii. p. 326. Coins of Epidamnus and Apollonia are 
found not only in Macedonia, but in Thrace and in Italy : the trade of 
these two cities probably extended across from sea to sea, even before 
the construction of the Egnatian way ; and the Inscription 2056 in the 
Corpus of Boeckh proclaims the gratitude of Odessus (Varna) in the 
Euxme Sea towards a citizen of Epidamnus (Barth, Corinthiorum 
Mercatur. Hist. p. 49; Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 104). 

a Herodot. v. 61 ; viii. 137 : Strabo, vii. p. 326. Skylax places the 
Xidoi of Kadmus and Ilarmonia among the Illyrian Mann, north of the 
Encheleis (Diodor. xix. 53; Pausan. Lx. 5, 3). 
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the Greeks by a wider ethnical difference even than 
the Epirots ; since Herodotus, who considers the 
Epirotic Molossians and Thesprotians as children 
of Hellen, decidedly thinks the contrary respecting 
the Macedonians 1 . In the main, however, they 
seem at this early period analogous to the Epirots 
in character and civilization. They had some few 
towns, but were chiefly village residents, extremely 
brave and pugnacious. The customs of some of 
their tribes enjoined, that the man who had not yet 
slain an enemy should be distinguished on some 
occasions by a badge of discredit 2 . 

The original seats of the Macedonians were in Their 
the regions east of the chain of Skardus (the seats, 
northerly continuation of Pindus) — north of the 
chain called the Cambunian mountains, which con- 
nects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the 
north-western boundary of Thessaly. But they did 
not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Gulf ; 
apparently not farther eastward than Mount Ber- 
mius, or about the longitude of Edessa and Ber- 
rhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of 
the course of the rivers Haliakmon and Erigon, 
before the junction of the latter with the Axius ; 
while the upper course of the Axius, higher than 
this point of junction, appears to have belonged to 
Paeonia — though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
Paeonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time. 

The large space of country included between the 

1 Herodot. v. 22. 

: Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 6. That the Macedonians were chiefly village 
residents, appears from Thucyd. ii. WO, iv. 124, though this does not 
exclude some towns. 
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above-mentioned boundaries is in great part moun- 
tainous, occupied by lateral ridges or elevations 
which connect themselves with the main line of 
Skardus. But it also comprises three wide alluvial 
basins or plains, which are of great extent and well- 
adapted to cultivation — the plain of Tettovo or Kal- 
kandele (northernmost of the three), which con- 
tains the sources and early course of the Axius or 
Yardar — that of Bitolia, coinciding to a great degree 
with the ancient Pelagonia, wherein the Erigon 
flows towards the Axius — and the larger and more 
undulating basin of Greveno and Anaselitzas, con- 
taining the Upper Haliakmon with its confluent 
streams. This latter region is separated from the 
basin of Thessaly by a mountainous line of con- 
siderable length, but presenting numerous easy 
passes 1 . Reckoning the basin of Thessaly as a 
fourth, here are four distinct enclosed plains on the 
east side of this long range of Skardus and Pindus 
— each generally bounded by mountains which rise 
precipitously to an alpine height, and each leaving 
only one cleft for drainage by a single river — the 
Axius, the Erigon, the Haliakmon and the Peneius 
respectively. All four, moreover, though of high 
level above the sea, are yet for the most part of di- 
stinguished fertility, especially the plains of Tettovo, 
of Bitolia, and Thessaly. The fat rich land to the 
east of Pindus and Skardus is described as forming 
a marked contrast with the light calcareous soil of 
the Albanian plains and valleys on the western side. 

1 Boue, Voyage en Turquie, vol. i. p. 199 : “ un bon noinbre de cols 
dinges du nord au sud, comme pour inviter les habitans de passer d’line 
de ces provinces dans l’autre.” 
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The basins of Bitolia and of the Haliakmon, with 
the mountains around and adjoining, were possessed 
by the original Macedonians ; that of Tettovo, on 
the north, by a portion of the Pseonians. Among 
the four, Thessaly is the most spacious ; yet the 
two comprised in the primitive seats of the Mace- 
donians, both of them very considerable in magni- 
tude, formed a territory better calculated to nou- 
rish and to generate a considerable population, 
than the less favoui’ed home, and smaller breadth of 
valley and plain, occupied by Epirots or Illyrians. 
Abundance of corn easily raised, of pasture for 
cattle, and of new fertile land open to cultivation * 
— would suffice to increase the numbers of hardy 
villagers, indifferent to luxury as well as to accu- 
mulation, and exempt from that oppressive extor- 
tion of rulers which now harasses the same fine 
regions 1 . 

The inhabitants of this primitive Macedonia 
doubtless differed much in ancient times, as they 

1 For the general physical character of the region, both east and west 
of Skardus, continued by Piudus, see the valuable chapter of Grisebaeh’s 
Travels above referred to (Reisen, vol. ii. ch. xiii. p. 125-130); c. xiv, 
p. 1/5; c. xvi. p. 214-216; c. xvii. p. 244-245). 

Respecting the plains comprised in the ancient Pelagonia, see also 
the Journal of the younger Pouqueville, in his progress from Travnik 
in Bosnia to Janina. He remarks, in the two days’ march from Pre- 
lepe (Prilip) through Bitolia to Fiorina, “ Dans cette route on parcourt 
des plaines luxuriantes eouvertes de moissons, de vastes prairies rem- 
plies de trefle, des plateaux abondans en paturagcs inepuisables, ou 
paissent d’innombrables troupeaux de bceufs, de chevres, et de menu 

betail Le ble, le mais, et les autres grains sont toujours a trcs bas 

prix, a cause de la difficulty des debouches, d’ou l’on exporte une grande 
quantite' de laines, de cotons, de peaux d’agneaux, de baffles, et de ehe- 
vaux, qui passent par le moyen des caravanes en Hongrie.” (Pouque- 
ville, Voyage dans la Grece, tom. ii. ch. 62. p. 495.) 

Again, M. Boue remarks upon this same plain, in hi* Critique des 
Cartes de la Turquie, Voyage, vol. iv. p. 483, “ La plaine immense de 
Prilip, de Bitolia, et de Fiorina, n’est pas representee (sur les cartes) de 
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do now, according as they dwelt on mountain or 
plain, and in soil and climate more or less kind ; 
but all acknowledged a common ethnical name and 
nationality, and the tribes were in many cases di- 
stinguished from each other, not by having sub- 
stantive names of their own, but merely by local 
epithets of Grecian origin. Thus we find Elymiotse 
Macedonians or Macedonians of Elymeia — Lyn- 
k^stae Macedonians or Macedonians of Lynkus, &c. 
Orestas is doubtless an adjunct name of the same 
character. The inhabitants of the more northerly 
tracts, called Pelagonia and Deuriopus, were also 
portions of the Macedonian aggregate, though 
neighbours of the Paeonians, to whom they bore 
much affinity : whether the Eordi and Almopians 
were of Macedonian race, ^it is more difficult to 
say. The Macedonian language was different from 
Illyrian 1 , from Thracian, and seemingly also from 
Paeonian. It was also different from Greek, yet 

maniere a ce qu’on ait une idee de son etendue, et surtout de sa lar- 
ge™ - La plaine de Sarigoul est changee en valle'e,” &c. The basin 

of the Haliakmon he remarks to he represented equally imperfectly on 
the maps : compare also his Voyage, i. pp. 21 1, 299, 300. 

I notice the more particularly the large proportion of fertile plain and 
valley in the ancient Macedonia, because it is often represented (and 
even by O. Muller, in his Dissertation on the ancient Macedonians, 
attached to his History' of the Dorians) as a cold and rugged land, pur- 
suant to the statement of Livy (xlv. 29), who says, respecting the fourth 
region of Macedonia as distributed by the Romans, “ Frigida hsee om- 
nis, duraque cultu, et aspera plaga est : cultorum quoque ingenia terra 
similia habet: ferociores eos et areola? barbari faciunt, nunc hello exer- 
centes, nunc in pace miscentes ritus suos.” 

This is probably true of the mountaineers included in the region, hut 
it is too much generalised. 

Polyb. xxviii. 8, 9. This is the most distinct testimony which we 
possess, and it appears to me to contradict the opinion both of Mannert 
(Leogr. der Gr. und Rom. vol. vii. p. 492) and of O. Muller (On the 

Macedonians, sect. 28-36), that the native Macedonians were of Illyrian 
descent. J 
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apparently not more widely distinct than that of the 
Epirots — so that the acquisition of Greek was com- 
paratively easy to the chiefs and people, though 
there were always some Greek letters which they 
were incapable of pronouncing. And when we 
follow their history, vve shall find in them more of 
the regular warrior conquering in order to maintain 
dominion and tribute, and less of the armed plun- 
derer — than in the Illyrians, Thracians, or Epirots, 
by whom it was their misfortune to be surrounded. 
They approach nearer to the Thessalians 1 , and to the 
other ungifted members of the Hellenic family. 

The large and comparatively productive region 
covered by the various sections of Macedonians, 
helps to explain that increase of ascendency which 
they successively acquired over all their neighbours. 
It was not however until a late period that they 
became united under one government. At first, 
each section — how many we do not know — had 
its own prince or chief. The Elymiots or inhabit- 
ants of Elymeia, the southernmost portion of Mace- 
donia, were thus originally distinct and indepen- 
dent ; also the Orestse, in mountain seats some- 
what north-w'est of the Elymiots — the Lynk^stae 
and Eordi, who occupied portions of territory on 
the track of the subsequent Egnatian way, between 
Lychnidus (Ochrida) and Edessa — the Pelagonians 2 , 

1 The Macedonian military array seems to have been very like that 
of the Thessalians — horsemen well-mounted and armed and maintain- 
ing good order (Thueyd. ii. 101): of their infantry, before the time of 
Philip son of Amyntas, we do not hear much. 

“ Macedonian!, qute tantis barbarorum gentibus attingitur, ut semper 
Macedonicis imperatoribus iidem fines imperii fuerint qui gladiorum 
atque pilorum.” (Cicero, in Pison. c. xvi.) 

2 Strabo, lib.vii. Fragm. 20, ed.Tafel. 
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with a town of the same name, in the fertile plain 
of Bitolia — and the more northerly Deuriopians. 
And the early political union was usually so loose, 
that each of these denominations probably includes 
many petty independencies, small towns, and vil- 
lages. That section of the Macedonian name who 
afterwards swallowed up all the rest and became 
known as The Macedonians , had their original centre 
at iEgae or Edessa — the lofty, commanding, and 
picturesque site of the modern Vodhena. And 
though the residence of the kings was in later 
times transferred to the marshy Pella, in the mari- 
time plain beneath — yet Edessa was always retained 
as the regal burial-place, and as the hearth to 
which the religious continuity of the nation (so 
much reverenced in ancient times) was attached. 
This ancient town, which lay on the Roman Egna- 
tian way from Lychnidus to Pella and Thessalonika, 
formed the pass over the mountain ridge called 
Bermius, or that prolongation to the northward of 
Mount Olympus, through which the Haliakmon 
makes its way out into the maritime plain at Verria, 
by a cleft more precipitous and impracticable than 
that of the Peneius in the defile of Tempi. 

This mountain chain called Bermius, extending 
from Olympus considerably to the north of Edessa, 
formed the original eastern boundary of the Ma- 
cedonian tribes ; who seem at first not to have 
reached the valley of the Axius in any part of its 
course, and who certainly did not reach at first to 
the Thermaic Gulf. Between the last-mentioned 
gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and 
Bermius there exists a narrow strip of plain land 
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or low hill which reaches from the mouth of the 
Peneius to the head of the Thermaic Gulf. It there 
widens into the spacious and fertile plain of Salo- 
nichi, comprising the mouths of the Haliakmon, 
the Axius, and the Echeidorus : the river Ludias, 
which flows from Edessa into the marshes sur- 
rounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the 
Haliakmon near its mouth, has now altered its 
course so as to join the Axius. This narrow strip,, 
between the mouths of the Peneius and the Hali- 
akmon, was the original abode of the Pierian Thra- 
cians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and 
among whom the worship of the Muses seems to 
have been a primitive characteristic ; Grecian 
poetry teems with local allusions and epithets which 
appear traceable to this early fact, though we are 
unable to follow it in detail. North of the Pierians, 
from the mouth of the Haliakmon to that of the 
Axius, dwelt the Bottiaeans'. Beyond the river 

1 I have followed Herodotus in stating the original series of occu- 
pants on the Thermaic Gulf, anterior to the Macedonian conquests. 
Thucydides introduces the Paionians between Bottiaeans and Mygdo- 
nians : he says that the Paeonians possessed “ a narrow strip of land 
on the side of the Axius, down to Pella and the sea ” (ii. 96). If this 
were true, it would leave hardly any room for the Bottiaeans, whom 
nevertheless Thucydides recognises on the coast ; for the whole space 
between the mouths of the two rivers, Axius and Haliakmon, is incon- 
siderable ; moreover, I cannot but suspect that Thucydides has been 
led to believe, by finding in the Iliad that the Piconian allies of Troy 
came from the Axius, that there must have been old Pseonian settlements 
at the mouth of that river, and that he has advanced the inference as 
if it were a certified fact. The case is analogous to what he says about 
the Boeotians in his preface (upon which O. Muller has already com- 
mented) ; he stated the immigration of the Boeotians into Bceotia as 
having taken place after the Trojan war, but saves the historical credit 
of the Homeric catalogue by adding that there had been a fraction of 

VOL. IV. C 
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Axius, at the lower part of its course, began the 
tribes of the great Thracian race — Mygdonians, 
Krestonians, Edonf&ns, Bisaltse, Sithonians : the 
Mygdonians seem to have been originally the most 
powerful, since the country still continued to be 
called by their name, Mvgdonia, even after the 
Macedonian conquest. These, and various other 
Thracian tribes, originally occupied most part of the 
country between the mouth of the Axius and that of 
the Strymon ; together with that memorable three- 
pronged peninsula which derived from the Grecian 
colonies its name of Ckalkidikeb It will thus ap- 
pear, if we consider the Bottiseans as well as the 
Pierians to be Thracians, that the Thracian race 

them in Boeotia before, from whom the contingent which went to Troy 
was furnished (<hro8aer/ior, Thucyd. i. 12). 

On this occasion, therefore, having to choose between Herodotus and 
Thucydides, I prefer the former. O. Muller (On the Macedonians, 
sect. 11) would strike out just so much of the assertion of Thucydides 
as positively contradicts Herodotus, and retain the rest ; he thinks that 
the Paconians came down very near to the mouth of the river, but not 
quite. I confess that this does not satisfy me ; the more so as the 
passage from Livy by which he would support his view will appear, on 
examination, to refer to Peeonia high up the Axius — not to a supposed 
portion of Paeonia near the mouth (Livy, xlv. 29). 

Again, I would remark that the original residence of the Pierians 
between the Peneius and the Haliakmon rests chiefly upon the au- 
thority of Thucydides : Herodotus knows the Pierians in their seats 
between Mount Pangaeus and the sea, but he gives no intimation that 
they had before dwelt south of the Haliakmon ; the tract between the 
Haliakmon and the Peneius is by him conceived as Lower Macedonia 
or Macedonia, reaching to the borders of Thessaly (vii. 127-173). I 
make this remark in reference to sect. 7-17 of O. Muller’s Dissertation, 
wherein the conception of Herodotus appears incorrectly apprehended, 
and some erroneous inferences founded upon it. That this tract was 
the original Pieria, there is sufficient reason for believing (compare 
Strabo, vii. Frag. 22, with Tafel’s note, and ix. p. 410 ; Livy, xliv. 9) ; 
but Herodotus notices it only as Macedonia. 
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extended originally southward as far as the mouth 
of the Peneius : the Bottisans professed indeed a 
Kretan origin, but this pretension is not noticed by 
either Herodotus or Thucydides. In the time of 
Skylax 1 , seemingly during the early reign of Philip 
the son of Amyntas, Macedonia and Thrace were 
separated by the Strymon. 

We have yet to notice the Pseonians, a nume- p^omans. 
rous and much-divided race — seemingly neither 
Thracian nor Macedonian nor Illyrian, but profess- 
ing to be descended from the Teukri of Troy — who 
occupied both banks of the Strymon, from the 
neighbourhood of Mount Skomius, in which that 
river rises, down to the lake near its mouth. Some 
of their tribes possessed the fertile plain of Siris 
(now Seres) — the land immediately north of Mount 
Pangasus — and even a portion of the space through 
which Xerxes marched on his route from Akanthus 
to Therma. Besides this, it appears that the upper 
parts of the valley of the Axius were also occupied 
by Pseonian tribes ; how far down the river they 
extended, we are unable to say. We are not to 
suppose that the whole territory between Axius 
and Strymon was continuously peopled by them. 
Continuous population is not the character of the 
ancient world, and it seems moreover that while 
the land immediately bordering on both rivers is in 
very many places ol the richest quality, the spaces 
between the two are either mountain or barren 
low hill — forming a marked contrast with the rich 

i Skylax, c. 6/. The conquests of Philip extended the boundary 
beyond the Strymon to the Nestus (Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 33, cd. 
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alluvial basin of the Macedonian river Erigon 1 . 
The Paeonians in their north-western tribes thus 
bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia — in their 
northern tribes, upon the Illyrian Dardani and Au- 
tariatae — in their eastern, southern and south-east- 
ern tribes, upon the Thracians and Pierians 2 ; that 
is, upon the second seats occupied by the expelled 
Pierians under Mount Pangaeus. 

Such was, as far as we can make it out, the 
position of the Macedonians and their immediate 
neighbours, in the seventh century b.c. It was first 
altered by the enterprise and ability of a family of 
exiled Greeks, who conducted a section of the Ma- 
cedonian people to those conquests which their -de- 
scendants, Philip and Alexander the Great, after- 
wards so marvellously multiplied. 

Argeian Respecting the primitive ancestry of these two 

Greekswho ■ ,, J 

established princes, there were different stones, but all con- 
ofEdessa— curred in tracing the origin of the family to the 
Perdikkas. Herakleid or Temenid race of Argos. According 
to one story (which apparently cannot be traced 


See this contrast noticed in Grisebach, especially in reference to the 
wide but barren region called the plain of Mustapba, no great distance 
from the left bank of the Axius (Grisebach, Reisen, v. ii. p. 225 ■ Boue, 
Voyage, vol. i. p. 168). 

For the description of the banks of the Axius (Vardar) and the Stry- 
mon, see Boue, Voyage en Turquie, vol. i. p. 196-199. “ La plaine 
ovale de Seres est un des diamans de la couronne de Byzance,” &c. He 
remarks how incorrectly the course of the Strymon is’ depicted on the 
maps (vol. lv. p. 482). 

2 The expression of Strabo or his Epitomator— Hatoviav p7 x pi 

fi U . u P ,as seems quite exact, though Tafel 

finds a difficulty m ,t See his Note on the Vatican Fragments of the 
seventh Book of Strabo, Fr. 37. The Fragment 40 is expressed much 
more loosdy. Compare Herodot. v. 13-16, vu. 124; Thucyd. ii. 96; 
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higher than Theopompus), Karanus, brother of the 
despot Pheidon, had migrated from Argos to Ma- 
cedonia, and established himself as conqueror at 
Edessa. According to another tale, which we find 
in Herodotus, there were three exiles of the Te- 
menid race, Gauanes, Aeropus, and Perdikkas, who 
fled from Argos to Illyria, from whence they passed 
into Upper Macedonia, in such poverty as to be 
compelled to serve the petty king of the town Le- 
bsea in the capacity of shepherds. A remarkable 
prodigy happening to Perdikkas foreshadows the 
future eminence of his family, and leads to his dis- 
missal by the king of Lebaea — -from whom he makes 
his escape with difficulty, by the sudden rise of a 
river immediately after be had crossed it, so as to 
become impassable by the horsemen who pursued 
him. To this river, as to the saviour of the family, 
solemn sacrifices were still offered by the kings of 
Macedonia in the time of Herodotus. Perdikkas 
with his two brothers having thus escaped, esta- 
blished himself near the spot called the Garden of 
Midas on Mount Bermius : from the loins of this 
hardy young shepherd sprang the dynasty of 
Edessa*. This tale bears much more the marks of 
a genuine local tradition than that of Theopompus. 
And the origin of the Macedonian family, of Ar- 
geadae, from Argos, appears to have been univer- 
sally recognised by Grecian inquirers 2 — so that 
Alexander the son of Amyntas, the contemporary 
of the Persian invasion, was admitted by the Hel- 

1 Herodot. viii. 137-138. 

2 Herodot. v. 22. Argead®, Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 20, ed. Tafel, 
which may probably have been erroneously changed into jEgeadse 
(Justin, vii. 1). 
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lanodikse to contend at the Olympic games as a 
genuine Greek, though his competitors sought to 
exclude him as a Macedonian. 

The talent for command was so much more the 
attribute of the Greek mind than of any of the 
neighbouring barbarians, that we easily conceive a 
courageous Argeian adventurer acquiring to him- 
self great ascendency in the local disputes of the 
Macedonian tribes, and transmitting the chieftain- 
ship of one of those tribes to his offspring. The 
influence acquired by Miltiades among the Thra- 
cians of the Chersonese, and by Phormion among 
the Akarnanians, (who specially requested that after 
his death his son or some one of his kindred might 
be sent from Athens to command them 1 ) was very 
much of this character : we may add the case of 
Sertorius among the native Iberians. In like man- 
ner, the kings of the Macedonian Lynk£stee pro- 
fessed to be descended from the Bacchiadm 2 of 
Corinth ; and the neighbourhood of Epidamnus and 
Apollon ia, in both of which doubtless members of 
that great gens were domiciliated, renders this tale 
even more plausible than that of an emigration 
from Argos. The kings of the Epirotic Molossi 
pretended also to a descent from the heroic JEakid 
race of Greece. In fact, our means of knowledge 
do not enable us to discriminate the cases in which 
these reigning families were originally Greeks, from 
those in which they were Hellenised natives pre- 
tending to Grecian blood. 


1 Thucyd. iii. 7 ; Ilerodot. vi. 31-,'-!“ ; 
among the Thracians (iv. 94). 

* Strabo, vii. p, 326. 


compare the storj ofZalmoxis 
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After the foundation-legend of the Macedonian 
kingdom, we have nothing but a long blank until 
the reign of king Amyntas (about 520-500 b.c.), 
and his son Alexander (about 480 b.c.). Hero- 
dotus gives us five successive kings between the 
founder Perdikkas and Amyntas — Perdikkas, Ar- 
gseus, Philippus, Aeropus, Alketas, Amyntas, and 
Alexander — the contemporary and to a certain ex- 
tent the ally of Xerxes'. Though we have no means 
of establishing any dates in this early series, either 
of names or of facts, yet we see that the Temenid 
kings, beginning from a humble origin, extended 
their dominions successively on all sides. They 
conquered the Briges 9 , originally their neighbours 
on Mount Bermius — the Eordi, bordering on Edessa 
to the westward, who were either destroyed or ex- 
pelled from the country, leaving a small remnant 
still existing in the time of Thucydides at Physka 
between Strymou and Axius — the Almopians, an 
inland tribe of unknown site — and many of the 
interior Macedonian tribes who had been at first 
autonomous. Besides these inland conquests, they 
had made the still more important acquisition of 
Pieria, the territory which lay between Mount Ber- 
mius and the sea, from whence they expelled the 
original Pierians, who found new seats on the east- 

1 Herodot. viii. 139. Thucydides agrees in the number of kings, but 
does not give the names (ii. 100). 

For the divergent lists of the early Macedonian kings, see Mr. Clin- 
ton’s Fasti Hellenici, yol. ii. p. 221 . 

2 This may be gathered, I think, from Ilerodot. vii. /3 and viii. 138. 
The alleged migration of the Briges into Asia, and the change of their 
name to Phryges, is a statement which I do not venture to repeat as 
credible. 
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ern bank of the Strymon between Mount Pangseus 
and the sea. Amyntas king of Macedon was thus 
master of a very considerable territory, comprising 
the coast of the Thermaic Gulf, as far north as the 
mouth of the Haliakmdn, and also some other ter- 
ritory on the same gulf from which the Bottiseans 
had been expelled ; but not comprising the coast 
between the mouths of the Axius and the Haliak- 
mon, nor even Pella the subsequent capital, which 
were still in the hands of the Bottiieans at the pe- 
riod when Xerxfis passed through’. He possessed 
also Anthemus, a town and territory in the penin- 
sula of Chalkidik^, and some parts of Mygdonia, 
the territory east of the mouth of the Axius ; but 
how much, we do not know. We shall find the 
Macedonians hereafter extending their dominion 
still farther, during the period between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian war. 

We hear of king Amyntas in friendly connection 
with the Peisistratid princes at Athens, whose do- 
minion w r as in part sustained by mercenaries from 
the Strymon ; and this amicable sentiment was con- 
tinued between his son Alexander and the emanci- 
pated Athenians®. It is only during the reigns of 
these two princes that Macedonia begins to be im- 


1 Herodot. vii. 123. Herodotus recognises both Bottiaeans between 
the Axius and the Haliakmon— and Bottiseans at Olyntlius, whom the 
Macedonians had expelled from the Thermaic Gulf-at the time when 
Xerxes passed (viu. 127). These two statements seem to me compatible, 
and both admissible : the former Bottiaeans were expelled by the Mace- 
donians subsequently, anterior to the Peloponnesian war. 

r, J AV-,y ieW „° f ‘I 168 * faCtS therefore d^rs somewhat from that of 
O. Muller (Macedonians, sect. 16). 

2 Herodot. i. 5.9 ; v\ 94 ; viii. 136. 
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plicated in Grecian affairs. The regal dynasty had 
become so completely Macedonised, and had so far 
renounced its Hellenic brotherhood, that the claim 
of Alexander to run at the Olympic games was con- 
tested by his competitors, and he was called upon 
to prove his lineage before the Hellanodikae. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THRACIANS AND GREEK COLONIES IN THRACE. 

That vast space comprised between the rivers 
Strymon and Danube, and bounded to the west by 
the easternmost Illyrian tribes, northward of the 
Strymon, was occupied by the innumerable subdi- 
visions of the race called Thracians or Threi'cians. 
They were the most numerous and most terrible 
race known to Herodotus : could they by possibi- 
lity act in unison or under one dominion (he says), 
they would be irresistible. A conjunction thus 
formidable once seemed impending, during the first 
years of the Peloponnesian war, under the reign of 
Sitalkes king of the Odrysae, who reigned from 
Abdera at the mouth of the Nestus to the Euxine, 
and compressed under his sceptre a large propor- 
tion of these ferocious but warlike plunderers ; so 
that the Greeks even down to Thermopylae trembled 
at his expected approach. But the abilities of that 
prince were not found adequate to bring the whole 
force of Thrace into effective co-operation and ag- 
gression against others. 

Numerous as the tribes of Thracians were, their 
customs and character (according to Herodotus) 
were marked by great uniformity : of the Getae, the 
Trausi, and others, he tells us a few particularities. 
And the large tract over which the race were spread, 
comprising as it did the . whole chain of Mount 
Haemus and the still loftier chain of Rhodope, to- 
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gether with a portion of the mountains Orbelus 
and Skomius, was yet partly occupied by level and 
fertile surface- — such as the great plain of Adria- 
nople, and the land towards the lower course of 
the rivers Nestus and Hebrus. The Thracians of 
the plain, though not less warlike, were at least 
more home-keeping, and less greedy of foreign 
plunder, than those of the mountains. But the 
general character of the race presents an aggre- 
gate of repulsive features unredeemed by the pre- 
sence of even the commonest domestic affections 1 . 
The Thracian chief deduced his pedigree from a 
god called by the Greeks Hermes, to whom he 
offered up worship apart from the rest of his tribe, 
sometimes with the acceptable present of a human 
victim. He tattovved his body 2 , and that of the 
women belonging to him, as a privilege of honour- 
able descent: he bought his wives from their pa-' 
rents, and sold his children for exportation to the 
foreign merchant : he held it disgraceful to culti- 
vate the earth, and felt honoured only by the acqui- 
sitions of w r ar and robbery. The Thracian tribes 
worshiped deities whom the Greeks assimilate to 
Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis : the great sanctuary 
and oracle of their god Dionysus „was in one of 
the loftiest summits of Rhodope, amidst dense and 

1 Mannert assimilates the civilization of the Thracians to that of the 
Gauls when Julius Caesar invaded them — a great injustice to the latter, 
in my judgment (Geograph. Gr. und Rom. vol. vii. p. 23). 

2 Cicero, De Offieiis, ii. 7- “ Barbarum compunctuin notis Threiciis.” 
Plutarch (De Sera Numin. Viudict. c. 13. p. 558) speaks as if the 
women only were tattowed, in Thrace : he puts a singular interpreta- 
tion upon it, as a continuous punishment on the sex for having slain 
Orpheus. 
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foggy thickets — the residence of the fierce and un- 
assailable Satrae. To illustrate the Thracian cha- 
racter, we may turn to a deed perpetrated by the 
king of the Bisaltae — perhaps one out of several 
chiefs of that extensive Thracian tribe — whose ter- 
ritory, between Strymon and Axius, lay in the direct 
march of Xerxes into Greece, and who fled to the 
desolate heights of Rhodopfi, to escape the igno- 
miny of being dragged along amidst the compul- 
sory auxiliaries of the Persian invasion, forbidding 
his six sons to take any part in it. From reckless- 
ness, or curiosity, the sons disobeyed his commands, 
and accompanied Xerx&s into Greece ; they returned 
unhurt by the Greek spear, but the incensed father, 
when they again came into his presence, caused the 
eyes of all of them to be put out. Exultation of 
success manifested itself in the Thracians by in- 
creased alacrity in shedding blood ; but as warriors, 
the only occupation which they esteemed, they were 
not Jess brave than patient of hardship, and main- 
tained a good front, under their own peculiar array, 
against forces much superior in all military efficacy 1 . 
It appears that the Thynians and Bithynians 2 , on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, perhaps also the 
Mysians, were pi embers of this great Thracian race, 
which was more remotely connected also with the 
Phrygians. And the whole race may be said to 
present a character more Asiatic than European, 

' For , the Thracians generally, see Herodot. v. 3-9, vii. 110, viii. 
116, ix. 119; Thucyd. ii. 100, vii. 29-30; Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 2, 
and tbe c ™ venth book * Anabasis generally, which describes the 
relations of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand Greeks with Seuthfis the 
1 nracian prince. 

* Xenopb. Anab. vi. 2, 17 ; Herodot. vii. 75. 
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especially in those ecstatic and maddening religious 
rites, which prevailed not less among the Edonian 
Thracians than in the mountains of Ida and Dindy- 
mon of Asia, though with some important differ- 
ences. The Thracians served to furnish the Greeks 
with mercenary troops and slaves ; while the num- 
ber of Grecian colonies planted on the coast had the 
effect of partially softening the tribes in the imme- 
diate vicinity, between whose chiefs and the Greek 
leaders intermarriages were not unfrequent. But 
the tribes in the interior seem to have retained then- 
savage habits with little mitigation, so that the lan- 
guage in which Tacitus 1 describes them is an apt 
continuation to that of Herodotus, though coming 
more than five centuries after. 

To note the situation of each one among these 
many different tribes, in the large territory of 
Thrace, which is even now so imperfectly known 
and badly mapped, would be unnecessary and in- 
deed impracticable. I shall proceed to mention 
the principal Grecian colonies which were formed 
in the country, noticing occasionally the parti- 
cular Thracian tribes with which they came in 
contact. 

The Grecian colonies established on the Thermaic 
Gulf, as well as in the peninsula of Chalkidik£, 
emanating principally from Chalkis and Eretria, 
though we do not know their precise epoch, appear 
to have been of early date, and probably preceded 
the time when the Macedonians of Edessa extended 
their conquests to the sea. At that early period, 
they would find the Pierians still between the Pe- 

1 Tacit. Annal. ii. 66 ; iv. 46. 
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neius and Haliakmon — also a number of petty 
Thracian tribes throughout the broad part of the 
Chalkidic peninsula ; they would find Pydna a 
Pierian town, and Therma, Anthemus, Chalastra, 
&c. Mygdonian. 

The most ancient Grecian colony in these re- 
gions seems to have been Methon3, founded by the 
Eretrians in Pieria ; nearly at the same time (if we 
ma^r trust a statement of rather suspicious charac- 
ter, though the date itself is noway improbable) as 
Korkyra was settled by the Corinthians (about 
730-720 b.c. 1 ). It was a little to the north of the 
Pierian town of Pydna, and separated by about ten 
miles from the Bottiaean town of Alorus, which lay 
north of the Haliakmdn 2 . We know very little 
about Methontl, except that it preserved its auto- 
nomy and its Hellenism until the time of Philip of 
Macedon, who took and destroyed it. But though, 
when once established, it was strong enough to 
maintain itself in spite of conquests made all 
around by the Macedonians of Edessa, we may 
fairly presume that it could not have been originally 
planted on Macedonian territory. Nor in point 
of fact was the situation peculiarly advantageous 
for Grecian colonists, inasmuch as there were other 
maritime towns, not Grecian, in its neighbourhood 

Pydna, Alorus, Therma, Chalastra ; whereas the 
point of advantage for a Grecian colony was, to 
become the exclusive seaport for inland indigenous 
people. 

The colonies, founded by Chalkis and Eretria on 
all the three projections of the Chalkidic peninsula, 

1 Plutarch, Quaest. Grac. p. 293. t Skvlax, c. 6/ . 
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were numerous, though for a long time inconsider- 
able. We do not know how far these projecting 
headlands were occupied before the arrival of the 
settlers from Euboea — an event which we may pro- 
bably place at some period earlier than 600 b.c. ; 
for after that period Chalkis and Eretria seem 
rather on the decline — and it appears too, that the 
Chalkidian colonists in Thrace aided their mother- 
city Chalkis in her war against Eretria, which can- 
not be much later than 600 b.c., though it may be 
considerably earlier. 

The range of mountains which crosses from the 
Thermaic to the Strymonic Gulf and forms the 
northern limit of the Chalkidic peninsula, slopes 
down towards the southern extremity, so as to 
leave a considerable tract of fertile land between 
the Tor6naic and the Thermaic Gulfs, including the 
fertile headland called Pall£nd — the westernmost 
of those three prongs of Chalkidike which run out 
into the iEgean. Of the other two prongs or pro- 
jections, the easternmost is terminated by the sub- 
lime Mount Athos, which rises out of the sea as a 
precipitous rock 6400 feet in height, connected 
with the mainland by a ridge not more than half 
the height of the mountain itself, yet still high, 
rugged, and w r oody from sea to sea, leaving only 
little occasional spaces fit to be occupied or culti- 
vated. The intermediate or Sithonian headland is 
also hilly and woody, though in a less degree — 
both less inviting and less productive than Palldne 1 . 

1 For the description of Chalkidike, see Grisebach’s Reisen, vol. ii. 
eh. 10. pp. 6-16, and Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 2d. 

p. 152. 

If we read attentively the description of Chalkidike as given by 
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.tEneia, near that cape which marks the entrance 
of the inner Thermaic Gulf — and Potidsea, at the 
narrow isthmus of Pallene — were both founded by 
Corinth. Between these .two towns lay the fertile 
territory called Krusis or Krossaea, forming in after- 
times a part of the domain of Olynthus, but in 
the sixth century b.c. occupied by petty Thracian 
townships'. Within Palling were the towns of 
Mend£, a colony from Eretria — Skione, which, 
having no legitimate mother- city, traced its origin 
to Pellenian warriors returning from Troy — Aphy- 
tis, Neapolis, iEg£, Therambos, and Sane 2 , either 
wholly or partly colonies from Eretria. In the 
Sithonian peninsula were Assa, Pilorus, Singus, 
Sarte, To rone, Galepsus, Sermylti, and Mekyberna : 
all or most of these seem to have been of Chalkidic 
origin. But at the head of the Toronaic Gulf 
(which lies between Sithonia and Pallene) was placed 
Olynthus, surrounded by an extensive and fertile 
plain. Originally a Bottisean town, Olynthus will 
be seen at the time of the Persian invasion to pass 
into the hands of the Chalkidian Greeks 3 , and gra- 
dually to incorporate with it-self several of the petty 
neighbouring establishments belonging to that race ; 
whereby the Chalkidians acquired that marked 
preponderance in the peninsula which they re- 

Sky lax (c. 67), we shall see that he did not conceive it as three-pronged, 
but as terminating only in the peninsula of Pallene, with Potida-a at its 
isthmus. 

' Herodot. vii. 123; Skymnus Chins, v. 627. 

’ Strabo x. p. 447; Thucyd. iv. 120-123; Pompon. Mela, ii. 2; 
Herodot. vu. 123. 1 

J Herodot. vu. 122 ; viii. 127 . Stephanus Byz. (v. HoXX^) gives us 
wme idea of the mythes of the lost Greek Writers, Hegesippus and 
Theagenes, about Pallene. 6 
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tained, even against the efforts of Athens, until the 
days of Philip of Macedon. 

On the scanty spaces, admitted by the moun- 
tainous promontory or ridge ending in Athos, were 
planted some Thracian and some Pelasgic settle- 
ments of the same inhabitants as those who occu- 
pied Lemnos and Imbros ; a few Chalkidic citizens 
being domiciliated with them, and the people speak- 
ing both Pelasgic and Hellenic. But near the 
narrow isthmus which joins this promontory to 
Thrace, and along the north-western coast of the 
Strymonic Gulf, were Grecian towns of considerable 
importance — San£, Akanthus, Stageira, and Ar- 
gilus, all colonies from Andros, which had itself 
been colonised from Eretria 1 . Akanthus and Sta- 
geira are said to have been founded in 654 b.c. 

Following the southern coast of Thrace, from the 
mouth of the river Strymon towards the east, we 
may doubt whether, in the year 560 b.c., any con- 
siderable independent colonies of Greeks had yet 
been formed upon it. The Ionic colony of Abdera, 
eastward of the mouth of the river Nestus, formed 
from Teos in Ionia, is of more recent date, though 
the Klazomenians* had begun an unsuccessful set- 
tlement there as early as the year 651 b.c. ; while 
Dika?a — the Chian settlement of Maroneia — and the 
Lesbian settlement of iEnus at the mouth of the 
Hebrus — are of unknown date 3 . The important and 
valuable territory near the mouth of the Strymon, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 84, 103, 109. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, ad 
ann. 654 b.c. 

3 Solinus, x. 10. 

3 Herodot. i. 168 ; vii. 58-59, 109 ; Skymnus Chius, v. 675. 
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where, after many ruinous failures 1 , the Athenian 
colony of Amphipolis afterwards maintained itself, 
was at the date here mentioned possessed by Edonian 
Thracians and Pierians : the various Thracian tribes 
— Satrae, Edonians, Dersaeans, Sapseans, Bistones, 
Kikones, Paetians, &c. — were in force on the prin- 
cipal part of the tract between Strvmon and Hebrus, 
even to the sea-coast. It is to be remarked how- 
ever that the island of Thasus, and that of Samo- 
thrace, each possessed what in Greek was called a 
Peraea 2 — a strip of the adjoining mainland cultivated 
and defended by means of fortified posts or small 
towns : probably these occupations are of very an- 
cient date, since they seem almost indispensable as 
a means of support to the islands. For the barren 
Thasus, especially, merits even at this day the un- 
inviting description applied to it by the poet Archi- 
lochus, in the seventh century b.c. — “ an ass’s 
backbone, overspread with wild wood 3 : ” so wholly 

Thucyd. i. 100, iv. 102; Herodot. v. 11. Large quantities of com 
are now exported from this territory to Constantinople (Leake, North. 
Or. vol. iii. eh. 25. p. 172). 

2 Herodot. vii. 108-109; Thucyd. i. 101. 

i?3e S’ (OUT OVOV pacts’ 

EcrTTjKeif, vKrjs aypias eVtarff^y. 

Archiloch. Fragm. 1/— 18, ed. Schneidewin. 

The striking propriety of this description, even after the lapse of 
2500 years, may be seen in the Travels of Grisebach, vol. i. ch. 7- 
P ' Rio 18 ’ and *“ Prokesch ’ Denkwurdigkeiten des Orients, Th. 3. 
T* ' VKW Thasus from the sea justifies the title ’Hep/i/ 
(tLnomaus ap. Euseb. Prapar. Evang. vii. p. 256 ; Steph. Byz. 0<Wos). 
thasus (now Tasso) contains at present a population of about 6000 
ree s, ispersed in twelve small villages ; it exports'some good ship- 
timber, principally fir,of which there is abundance on the island, together 
wit some olive oil and wax ; but it cannot grow com enough even for 
this small population. No mines either are now, or have been for a 
long time, m work. 
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is it composed of mountain naked or wooded, and 
so scanty are the patches of cultivable soil left in 
it, nearly all close to the sea-shore. This island 
was originally occupied by the Phenicians, who 
worked the gold-mines in its mountains with a de- 
gree of industry which, even in its remains, excited 
the admiration of Herodotus. How and when it 
was evacuated by them, -we do not know ; but the 
poet Archilochus 1 formed one of a body of Parian 
colonists who planted themselves on it in the seventh 
century b c., and carried on war, not always suc- 
cessful, against the Thracian tribe called Saians : 
on one occasion, Archilochus found himself com- 
pelled to throw away his shield. By their mines 
and their possessions on the mainland (which con- 
tained even richer mines, at Skapte Hyle, and else- 
where, than those in the island), the Thasian Greeks 
rose to considerable power and population. And as 
they seem to have been the only Greeks, until the 
settlement of the Milesian Histiseus on the Strymon 
about 510 b.c., who actively concerned themselves 
in the mining districts of Thrace opposite to their 
island, we cannot be surprised to hear that their 
clear surplus revenue before the Persian conquest, 
about 493 b.c., after defraying the charges of their 
government without any taxation, amounted to the 
large sum of 200 talents, sometimes even to 300 
talents, in each year (£46,000-66,000). 

On the long peninsula called the Thracian Cher- 
sonese there may probably have been small Grecian 
settlements at an early date, though we do not know 

1 Archiloch. Fragm. 5, ed. Schneidewin ; Aristophan. Pac. 1 298, with 
the Scholia; Strabo, x. p.487, xii- p.549; Tbuevd. iv. 104. 
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at what time either the Milesian settlement of Kar- 
dia, on the western side of the isthmus of that pen- 
insula, near the iEgean Sea — or the iEolic colony 
of Sestus on the Hellespont — were founded ; while 
the Athenian ascendency in the peninsula begins 
only with the migration of the first Miltiades, during 
the reign of Peisistratus at Athens. The Samian 
colony of Perinthus, on the northern coast of the 
Propontis 1 , is spoken of as ancient in date, and the 
Megarian colonies, Selymbria and Byzantium, be- 
long to the seventh century b.c.: the latter of these 
two is assigned to the 30th Olympiad (b‘57 b.c.), 
and its neighbour Chalk^don, on the opposite coast, 
was a few years earlier. The site of Byzantium in 
the narrow strait of the Bosphorus, wiih its abun- 
dant thunny-fishery 2 , which both employed and 
nourished a large proportion of the poorer freemen, 
was alike convenient either for maritime traffic or 
for levying contributions on the numerous corn 
ships which passed from the Euxine into the /Egean; 
and we are even told that it held a considerable 
number of the neighbouring Bithynian Thracians 
as tributary Periceki. Such dominion, though pro- 
bably maintained during the more vigorous period 
of Grecian city life, became in later times impracti- 
cable, and we even find the Byzantines not always 
competent to the defence of their own small sur- 
rounding territory. The place, however, will be 
found to possess considerable importance during all 
the period of this history 3 . 


1 Skymous Chius 699-7!5 ; Plutarch, Q U£ e St . Gnec. c. 57- See 
’ H ' St0ire deS C ° lonies Gre W «*• vol.iii, 

P ’» xT ft - « 3 Aristot. Polit. iv. 4 , 1. 

Polyb. iv. 39; Phylarch. Fragm. 10, ed. Didot. 
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The Grecian settlements on the inhospitable 
south-western coast of the Euxine, south of the 
Danube, appear never to have attained any con- 
sideration : the principal, traffic of Greek ships in 
that sea tended to more northerly ports, on the 
banks of the Borysthen^s and in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. Istria was founded by the Milesians near 
the southern embouchure of the Danube — Apol- 
lonia and Od6ssus on the same coast more to the 
south — all probably between 600-560 b.c. The 
Megarian or Byzantine colony of Mesambria seems 
to have been later than the Ionic revolt : of Kalla- 
tis the age is not known. Tomi, north of Kallatis 
and south of Istria, is renowned as the place of 
Ovid’s banishment 1 . The picture which he gives 
of that uninviting spot, which enjoyed but little 
truce from the neighbourhood of the murderous 
Getae, explains to us sufficiently why these towns 
acquired little or no importance. 

The islands of Lemnos and Imbros, in the Aegean, 
were at this early period occupied by Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi. They were conquered by the Persians about 
508 b.c., and seem to have passed into the power 
of the Athenians, at the time when Ionia revolted 
from the Persians. If the mythical or poetical 

1 Skymnus Chins, 7-0-740; Flerodot-. ii. 3.3, vi. 3.3; Strabo, vii. 
p. 319; Skylax, e. 63; Mannert, Geograph. Gr. Rom. vol. vii. ch. 8. 
p. 126-140.' 

An inscription in Boeckh’s Collection proves the existence of a pen- 
tapolis or union of five Grecian cities on this coast. Tomi, Kallatia, 
Mesambria, and Apollonia, are presumed by Blaramberg to hare be- 
longed to this union. See Inscript. No. 2056 c. 

Syncellus however (p. 213) places the foundation of Istria consider- 
ably earlier, in 651 B.c. 
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stories respecting these Tyrrhenian Pelasgi contain 
any basis of truth, they must have been a race of 
buccaneers not less rapacious than cruel. At one 
time, these Pelasgi seem also to have possessed 
Samothrace, but how or when they were supplanted 
by Greeks, we find no trustworthy account : the 
population of Samothrace at the time of the Persian 
war was Ionic 1 . 


1 Herodot. viii. 90. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

KYRENE AND BARKA. — IIESPERIDES. 

It has been already mentioned in a former chapter, 
that Psammetichus king of Egypt, about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century b.c., first removed those 
prohibitions which had excluded Grecian commerce 
from his country. In his reign, Grecian mercena- 
ries were first established in Egypt, and Grecian 
traders admitted, under certain regulations, into 
the Nile. The opening of this new market em- 
boldened them to traverse the direct sea which 
separates Krete from Egypt — ra dangerous voyage 
with vessels which rarely ventured to lose sight of 
land. It seems to have first made them acquainted 
with the neighbouring coast of Libya, between the 
Nile and the gulf called the Great Syrtis. Hence 
arose the foundation of the important colony called 
Kyr£ne. 

As in the case of most other Grecian colonies, so 
in that of Kyr6ne, both the foundation and the 
early history are very imperfectly known. The 
date of the event, as far as can be made out amidst 
much contradiction of statement, was about 630 
b.c. 1 : Thera was the mother-city, herself a colony 
from Lacedaemon ; and the settlements formed in 

1 See the discussion of the sera of Kyrene in Tlirige, Historia Cy- 
l-enes, eh. 22, 2.3, 24, where the different statements are noticed and 
compared. 
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Libya became no inconsiderable ornaments to the 
Dorian name in Hellas. 

According to the account of a lost historian, 
Menekles 1 — political dissension among the inhabit- 
ants of Th£ra led to that emigration which founded 
Kyren£ ; and the more ample legendary details 
which Herodotus collected, partly from Thersean, 
partly from Kyrenaean informants, are not posi- 
tively inconsistent with this statement, though they 
indicate more particularly bad seasons, distress, 
and over- population. But both of them dwell em- 
phatically on the Delphian oracle as the instigator 
as well as the director of the first emigrants, whose 
apprehensions of a dangerous voyage and an un- 
known country were very difficult to overcome. 
Both of them affirmed that the original cekist 
Battus was selected and consecrated to the work 
by the divine command: both called Battus the 
son of Polymnestus, of the mythical breed called 
Minyae. But on other points there was com- 
plete divergence between the two stories, and the 
Kyrenseans themselves, whose town was partly 
peopled by emigrants from Krete, described the 
mother of Battus as daughter of Etearchus, prince 
of the Kretan town of Axus 2 . Battus had an im- 
pediment in his speech, and it was on his entreat- 
ing from the Delphian oracle a cure for this infir- 
mity that he received directions to go as “ a cattle- 
breeding cekist to Libya.” The suffering The- 
raeans were directed to assist him, but neither he 
nor they knew where Libya was, nor could they 

1 Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. iv. 2 Herodot. iv. 150-154. 
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find any resident in Kr£te who had ever visited it. 
Such was the limited reach of Grecian navigation 
to the south of the iEgean Sea, even a century 
after the foundation of Syracuse. At length, by 
prolonged inquiry, they discovered a man employed 
in catching the purple shellfish, named Korobius — 
who said that he had been once forced by stress of 
weather to the island of Platea, close to the shores 
of Libya, and on the side not far removed from the 
western limit of Egypt. Some Therseans being 
sent along with Korobius to inspect this island, left 
him there with a stock of provisions, and returned 
to Th6ra to conduct the emigrants. From the 
seven districts into which Th£ra was divided, emi- 
grants were drafted for the colony, one brother 
being singled out by lot from the different nume- 
rous families. But so long was their return to 
Platea deferred, that the provisions of Korobius 
were exhausted, and he was only saved from star- 
vation by the accidental arrival of a Samian ship, 
driven by contrary winds out of her course on the 
voyage to Egypt. Kolseus, the master of this ship 
(whose immense profits made by the first voyage to 
Tart&ssus have been noticed in a former chapter), 
supplied him with provisions for a year — an act of 
kindness, which is said to have laid the first founda- 
tion of the alliance aud good feeling afterwards 
prevalent between Thera, Kyrene, and Samos. At 
length the expected emigrants reached the island, 
having found the voyage so perilous and difficult, 
that they once returned in despair to Thera, where 
they were only prevented by force from re-landing. 
The band which accompanied Battus was all con- 
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veyed in two pentekonters — armed ships with fifty 
rowers each. Thus humble was the start of the 
mighty Kyr£n4, which, in the days of Herodotus, 
covered a city-area equal to the entire island of 
Platea 1 . 

Mttiedin”* That island, however, though near to Libya, and 
tne^istand supposed by the colonists to be Libya, was not so 
afterwards in reality : the commands of the oracle had not 
totyrens. been literally fulfilled. Accordingly the settlement 
carried with it nothing but hardship for the space 
of two years, and Battus returned with his com- 
panions to Delphi, to complain that the promised 
land had proved a bitter disappointment. The god, 
through his priestess, returned for answer, “ If you, 
who have never visited the cattle-breeding Libya, 
know it better than I who have, I greatly admire 
your cleverness.” Again the inexorable mandate 
forced him to return ; and this time they planted 
themselves on the actual continent of Libya, nearly 
over against the island of Platea, in a district called 
Aziris, surrounded on both sides by fine woods, 
and with a running stream adjoining. After six 
years of residence in this spot, they were persuaded 
by some of the indigenous Libyans to abandon it, 
under the promise that they should be conducted 
to a better situation ; and their guides now brought 
them to the actual site of Kyrene, saying, “ Here, 
men of Hellas, is the place for you to dwell, for 
here the sky is perforated 2 .” The road through 
which they passed had led through the tempting 

1 Herodot. iv. 155. 

- Herodot. iv. 158. ei/davra yap 6 olpavas rcVpjjrni. Compare the 
jest ascribed to the Byzantian envoys on occasion of the vaunts of 
I.ysimachus (Plutarch, Dc Fortnna Alexandr. Magn. c. 3. p. 338). 
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region of Irasa with its fountain Theste, and their 
guides took the precaution to carry them through 
it by night, in order that they might remain igno- 
rant of its beauties. 

Such were the preliminary steps, divine and 
human, which brought Battus and his colonists to 
Kyrene i. In the time of Herodotus, Irasa was 
an outlying portion of the eastern territory of this 
powerful city. But we trace in the story just re- 
lated an opinion prevalent among his Kyrensean 
informants, that Irasa with its fountain Theste 
was a more inviting position than Kyr6n6 with 
its fountain of Apollo, and ought in prudence to 
have been originally chosen ; out of which opinion, 
according to the general habit of the Greek mind, 
an anecdote is engendered and accredited, ex- 
plaining how the supposed mistake was com- 
mitted. What may have been the recommenda- 
tions of Irasa, we are not permitted to know ; but 
descriptions of modern travellers, no less than the 
subsequent history of Kyr£n6, go far to justify the 
choice actually made. The city was placed at the 
distance of about ten miles from the sea, having a 
sheltered port called Apollonia, itself afterwards a 
considerable town — it was about twenty miles from 
the promontory Phykus, which forms the northern- 
most projection of the African coast, nearly in the 
longitude of the Peloponnesian Cape Tienarus (Ma- 
tapan). Kyrene was situated about 1800 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, of which it com- 

1 Apollo was worshiped at Kyrene as KTiVrrjs or Founder, with a 
temple and priests; Corpus Inscript. Boeekh, No. 5141 — ’AirdXXa>i/ ’Ap- 
Xrjyirqs ; Thrige, Res Cyrenens. p. 281. 
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manded a fine view, and from which it was con- 
spicuously visible, on the edge of a range of hills 
which slope by successive terraces down to the 
port. The soil immediately around, partly calca- 
reous, partly sandy, is described by Captain Beechey 
to present a vigorous vegetation and remarkable 
fertility, though the ancients considered it inferior 
in this respect both to Barka' and Hesperides, and 
still more inferior to the more westerly region near 
Kinyps. But the abundant periodical rains, at- 
tracted by the lofty heights around, and justifying 
the expression of the “perforated sky,” were even 
of greater importance under an African sun than 
extraordinary richness of soil 2 . The maritime re- 

1 Herodot. iv. 198. 

1 See, about the productive powers of Kyrene and its surrounding 
region, Herodot. iv. 199; Kallimachus (himself a Kyrenajan), Hymn, 
ad Apoll. 65, with the note of Spanheim; Pindar, Pyth. iv., with the 
Scholia passim ; Diodor. iii. 49; Arrian, Indiea, xliii. 13. Strabo 
(xvii. p. 83/ ) saw r Kyrene from the sea in sailing by, and w r as struck 
with the view ; he docs not appear to have landed. 

The results of modern visits to that country are given in the 
YiHggi° of Della Celia and in the exploring expedition of Captain 
Beechey ; see an interesting summary in the History of the Barbary 
States, by Dr. Russell (Edinburgh, 1835), ch. v. p. 160-171. The 
chapter on this subject (c. 6) in Thrige’s Historia Cyrenes is defective, 
as the author seems never to have seen the careful and valuable obser- 
vations of Captain Beechey, and proceeds chiefly on the statements of 
Della Celia. Since my last edition, our knowledge of these regions 
has been much improved by the publication of Barth’s Wanderungen 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean — he is the first traveller who has 
combined an extensive and critical knowledge of the ancient authorities, 
with laborious personal observation. 

I refer briefly to a few among the many interesting notices of Captain 
Beechey. For the site of the ancient Hesperides (Bengazi), and the 
“ beautiful fertile plain near it, extending to the foot of a’ long chain of 
mountains about fourteen miles distant to the south-eastward,” — see 
Beechey, Expedition, ch. xi. p. 287-315; “ a great many date-palm 
trees in the neighbourhood ” (ch. xii. p. 340-345). 

The distance between Bengazi (Hesperides) and Ptolemeta (Ptole- 
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gions near Kyr£n£ and Barka, and Hesperides, 
produced oil and wine as well as corn, while the 
extensive district between these towns, composed of 
alternate mountain, wood and plain, was eminently 
suited for pasture and cattle-breeding. The ports 
were secure, presenting conveniences for the inter- 
course of the Greek trader with Northern Africa, 
such as were not to be found along all the coasts of 
the Great Syrtis westward of Hesperides. Abun- 
dance of applicable land — great diversity both of Fertility, 
, - , . ° J , produce 

climate and ot productive season, between the sea- and P ros- 
side, the low hill, and the upper mountain, within a pmty ' 
small space, so that harvest was continually going 
on, and fresh produce coming in from the earth, 
during eight months of the year 1 — together with the 
monopoly of the valuable plant called the Silphium, 
which grew nowhere except in the Kyrenaic region, 
and the juice of which was extensively demanded 

main, the port of Barka) is fifty-seven geographical miles, along a fer- 
tile and beautiful plain, stretching from the mountains to the sea. 

Between these two was situated the ancient Teueheira (ib. ch. xii. 
p. 347), about thirty-eight miles from Hesperides (p. 349), in a country 
highly productive wherever it is cultivated (p. 360-355). Exuberant 
vegetation exists near the deserted Ptolemeta (or Ptolemais) after the 
winter rains (p. 364). The circuit of Ptolemais, as measured by the 
ruins of its walls, was about three and a half English miles (p. 380). 

The road from Barka to KyrSusl presents continued marks of ancient 
chariot-wheels (ch. xiv. p. 406) ; after passing the plain of Merge, it 
becomes hilly and woody, “ but on approaching Grenna ( Kyrene) it 
becomes more clear of wood ; the valleys produce fine crops of barley, 
and the hills excellent pasturage for cattle ” (p. 409). Luxuriant vege- 
tation after the winter rains in the vicinity of Kyrene (ch. xv. p. 465). 

Reports equally favourable appear in Barth’s Wanderungen, &c. ch. 
viii. p. 404. 

1 An observation, expressly made by Herodotus (iv. 199), and not 
less true now, even in the present neglected state of this fine territory : 
see Barth, Wanderungen durch die Kiistenlander des Mittelmeers, 
ch. viii. p. 403. 
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throughout Greece and Italy — led to the rapid 
growth of Kyren6, in spite of serious and renewed 
political troubles. And even now, the immense 
remains which still mark its desolate site, the evi- 
dences of past labour and solicitude at the Fountain 
of Apollo and elsewhere, together with the profusion 
of excavated and ornamented tombs — attest suffi- 
ciently what the grandeur of the place must have 
been in the days of Herodotus and Pindar. So 
much did the Kyrenaeans pride themselves on the 
Silphium, found wild in their back country from 
the island of PiMea on the east to the inner recess 
of the Great Syrtis westward — the leaves of which 
were highly salubrious for cattle and the stalk for 
man, while the root furnished the peculiar juice 
for export — that they maintained it to have first 
appeared seven years prior to the arrival of the 
first Grecian colonists in their city 1 . 

But it was not only the properties of the soil 
which promoted the prosperity of Kyr£n6. Iso- 
k rates 2 praises the well-chosen site of that colony 
because it was planted in the midst of indigenous 
natives apt for subjection, and far distant from any 
formidable enemies. That the native Libyan tribes 
were made conducive in an eminent degree to the 
growth of the Greco-Libyan cities, admits of no 
doubt ; and in reviewing the history of these cities, 
we must bear in mind that their population was 
not pure Greek, but more or less mixed, like that 

1 Theophrast. Hist. PI. vi. 3, 3; ix. 1, 7 : Skylax, c. 107. 

1 Isokrates, Or. v. ad Philipp, p. 84 (p. 107 ed. Bek.). Thera being 
a colony of Lacedaemon, and Kyi^nS of Thera, Isokrat&s speaks of Ky- 
reu6 as a colony of Lacedaemon. 
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of the colonies in Italy, Sicily, or Ionia. Though 
our information is very imperfect, we see enough 
to prove that the small force brought over by Bat- 
tus the Stammerer was enabled first to fraternise 
with the indigenous Libyans — next, reinforced by 
additional colonists and availing themselves of the 
power of native chiefs, to overawe and subjugate 
them. Kyrene — combined with Barka and Hes- 
perides, both of them sprung from her root 1 * 3 * * — ex- 
ercised over the Libyan tribes between the borders 
of Egypt and the inner recess of the Great Syrtis, 
for a space of three degrees of longitude, an ascend- 
ency similar to that which Carthage possessed over 
the more westerly Libyans near the Lesser Syrtis. 
Within these Kyrenaean limits, and further west- 
ward along the shores of the Great Syrtis, the 
Libyan tribes were of pastoral habits ; westward, 
beyond the Lake Tritonis and the Lesser Syrtis®, 
they began to be agricultural. Immediately west- 
ward of Egypt were the Adyrmachidae, bordering 
upon Apis and Marea, the Egyptian frontier towns 8 ; 
they were subject to the Egyptians, and had adopted 

1 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 26. KvprjvTjp — aartmv pl(av. In the time of He- 
rodotus these three cities may possibly have been spoken of as a Tri- 
polis ; but no one before Alexander the Great would hare understood 
the expression Pentapolis, used under the Romans to denote Kyrene, 
Apollonia, Ptolemais, Teucheira, and Berenike or Hesperides. 

Ptolemais, originally the port of Barka, had become autonomous and 
of greater importance than the latter. 

s The accounts respecting the lake called in ancient times Tritonis 
are however very uncertain : see Dr. Shaw’s Travels in Ilarbarv, p. 1 27. 
Strabo mentions a lake so called near Hesperides (xvii. p. 836) ; Phe- 
rekydes talks of it as near Irasa ( Pherekyd. Fragm. 33 d. ed. Didot). 

3 Eratosthenes, born at Kyrenfi and resident at Alexandria, estimated 

the land-journey between the two at 525 Roman miles (Pliny, H. N. 

v. 6). 
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some of the minute ritual and religious obser- 
vances which characterised the region of the Nile. 
Proceeding westward from the Adyrmachidae were 
found the Giligammse, the Asbystse, the Auschisae, 
the Kabales, and the Nasamones — the latter of 
whom occupied the south-eastern corner of the 
Great Syrtis — next, the Makse, Gindanes, Loto- 
phagi, Machlyes, as far as a certain river and lake 
called Trit6n and Trit6nis, which seems to have 
been near the Lesser Syrtis. These last-mentioned 
tribes were not dependent either on Kyr6n6 or on 
Carthage, at the time of Herodotus, nor probably 
during the proper period of free Grecian history 
(600-300 b.c.). In the third century b.c., the 
Ptolemaic governors of Kyrene extended their do- 
minion westward, while Carthage pushed her colo- 
nies and castles eastward, so that the two powers 
embraced between them the whole line of coast 
between the Greater and Lesser Syrtis, meeting at 
the spot called the Altars of the Brothers Philseni 
so celebrated for its commemorative legend *. 
But even in the sixth century b.c., Carthage was 
jealous of the extension of Grecian colonies along 
this coast, and aided the Libyan Makm (about 510 
b c.) to expel the Spartan prince Dorieus from his 
settlement near the river Kinyps. Near that spot 
was afterwards planted, by Phenician or Carthagi- 
nian exiles, the town of Leptis Magna 2 (now Le- 

1 Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. c. 75; Valerius Maximus, v. 6 Thrige 
(Histor. Cyr. c.49) places this division of the Syrtis between Kyrene 
and Carthage at some period between 400-330 b.c., anterior to the loss 
of the independence of Kyrene ; but I cannot think that it was earlier 
than the Ptolemies : compare Strabo, xvii. p. 836. 

* Carth&giman establishment Neapolis is mentioned by Skylax 
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bida) , which does not seem to have existed in the 
time of Herodotus. Nor does the latter historian 
notice the Marmaridae, who appear as the principal 
Libyan tribe near the west of Egypt between the 
age of Skylax and the third century of the Christian 
aera. Some migration or revolution subsequent to 
the time of Herodotus must have brought this name 
into predominance 1 . 

The interior country stretching westward from 
Egypt (along the thirtieth and thirty-first parallel 
of latitude) to the Great .Syrtis, and then along the 
southern shore of that gulf, is to a great degree low 
and sandy, and quite destitute of trees ; yet afford- 
ing in many parts water, herbage, and a fertile soil*. 

(c. 109), and Strabo states that Leptis was another name for the same 
place (xvii. p. 835). 

1 Skylax, c. 10/ ; Vopiscus, Vit. Prob. c. 9 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 838 ; 
Pliny, H. N. v. 5. From the Libyan tribe Marmaridse was derived the 
name Marmarika applied to that region. 

2 Taircivri Tf Kai i/rap/imSi/r (Herodot. iv. 191) ; Sallust, Bell. Jugur- 
thin. c. 17 . 

Captain Beechey points out the mistaken conceptions which have 
been entertained of this region : — 

“ It is not only in the works of early writers that we find the nature 
of the Syrtis misunderstood ; for the whole of the space, between Me- 
surata (». e. the cape which forms the western extremity of the Great 
Syrtis) and Alexandria, is described by Leo Africanus, under the title 
of Barca, as a wild and desert country, where there is neither water nor 
land capable of cultivation. He tells us that the most powerful among 
the Mahometan invaders possessed themselves of the fertile parts of the 
coast, leaving the others only the desert for their abode, exposed to all 
the miseries and privations attendant upon it ; for this desert (he con- 
tinues) is far removed from any habitations, and nothing is produced 
there whatever. So that if these poor people would have a supply of 
grain, or of any other articles necessary to their existence, they are 
obliged to pledge their children to the Sicilians who visit the coast ; 
who, on providing them with these things, carry off the children they 
have received 

“ It appears to be chiefly from Leo Africanus that modern historians 
have derived their idea of what they term the district and desert of 

E 
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Connection But the maritime region north of this, constituting 
Greek coio- the projecting bosom of the African coast from the 

nies with r J 0 

theNomads island of Platea (Gulf of Bomba) on the east to 
of Libya. Bl es p er i(i es (Bengazi) on the west, is of a totally 
different character ; covered with mountains of con- 
siderable elevation, which reach their highest point 
near Kyrenl, interspersed with productive plain and 
valley, broken by frequent ravines which carry off 
the winter torrents into the sea, and never at any 
time of the year destitute of water. It is this latter 
advantage that causes them to be now visited every 
summer by the Bedouin Arabs, who flock to the 
inexhaustible Fountain of Apollo and to other parts 
of the mountainous region from Kyr6ne to Hespe- 
rides, when their supply of water and herbage fails 
in the interior 1 ; and the same circumstance must 

Barca. Yet the whole of the Cyrenaica is comprehended within the 
limits which they assign to it ; and the authority of Herodotus, without 
citing any other, would be amply sufficient to prove that this tract of 
country' not only was no desert, but was at all times remarkable for its 

fertility The impression left upon our minds, after reading the 

account of Herodotus, would be much more consistent with the appear- 
ance and peculiarities of both, in their actual state, than that which 

would result from the description of any succeeding writer The 

district of Barca, including all the country between Mesurata and 
Alexandria, neither is, nor ever was, so destitute and barren as has been 
represented : the part of it w hich constitutes the Cyrenaica is capable 
of the highest degree of cultivation, and many parts of the Syrtis afford 
excellent pasturage, while some of it is not only adapted to cultivation, 
but does actually produce good crops of barley and dhurra.” (Captain 
Beechey, Expedition to Northern Coast of Africa, eh. x. pp. 263, 265, 
267, 269 : comp. cb. xi. p. 321.) Compare Barth, Wanderungen, &c. 
ch. vii. p. 299, 358, 467, who also confirms the account given by Hero- 
dotus of the region round the Syrtis. 

1 Justin, xiii. 7- “amcenitatem loci etfontium ubertatem.” Captain 
Beechey notices this annual migration of the Bedouin Arabs : — 

“ Teucheira (on the coast between Hesperides and Barka) abounds 
in wells of excellent water, which are reserved by the Arabs for their 
summer consumption, and only resorted to when the more inland sup- 
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have operated in ancient times to hold the Nomadic 
Libyans in a sort of dependence on KyrenS and 
Barka. Kyr6n& appropriated the maritime por- 
tion of the territory of the Libyan Asbystse': the 
Auschisae occupied the region south of Barba, touch- 
ing the sea near Hesperides — thpKabales nearTeu- 
cheira in the territory of Barka. Over the interior 
spaces these Libyan Nomads, with their cattle and 
twisted tents, wandered unrestrained, amply fed 
upon meat and milk 2 , clothed in goat skins, and 

plies are exhausted : at other times it is uninhabited. Many of the 
excavated tombs are occupied as dwelling-houses by the Arabs during 
their summer visits to that part of the coast.” (Beechey, Exp. to North. 
Afric. eh. xii. p. 354.) 

And about the wide mountain plain, or table-land of MergS, the site 
of the ancient Barka, “ The water from the mountains enclosing the 
plain settles in pools and lakes in different parts of this spacious valley ; 
and affords a constant supply) during the summer months, to the Arabs 
who frequent it.” (ch. xiii. p. 390.) The red earth which Captain 
Beechey observed in this plain is noticed by Herodotus in regard to 
Libya (ii. 12), as also by the early Arabic historians after the Maho- 
medan conquest (Barth, Wanderungen, &c^p. 406-487). Stephan. Byz. 
notices also the bricks used in building (v. B dp/oj). Dema, too, to the 
eastward of Cyrene on the sea-coast, is amply provided with water 
(ch. xvi. p, 4/1). 

About KyrenS itself. Captain Beechey states : — “ During the time, 
about a fortnight, of our absence from Cyrene, the changes which had 
taken place in the appearance of the country about it were remarkable. 
We found the hills on our return covered with Arabs, their camels, 
flocks, and herds ; the scarcity of water in the interior at this time 
having driven the Bedouins to the mountains, and particularly to Cyrene, 
where the springs afford at all times an abundant supply. The coin 
was all cut, and the high grass and luxuriant vegetation, which we had 
found it so difficult to wade through on former occasions, had been 
eaten down to the roots by the cattle.” (ch. xviii. pp. 51/, 520.) 

The winter rains are also abundant, between January and March, at 
Bengazi (the ancient Hesperides) : sweet springs of water near the town 
(ch. xi. pp. 282, 315, 327). About Ptoleroeta, or Ptolemais, the port 
of the ancient Barka, ib. ch. xii. p. 363. 

1 Herodot. iv. 1/0-171. i rapaXia atpobpa dbaipav, Strabo,ii. p. 131. 
iro\vpfj\ov Ka'i irokvKapiroTaTas x&ovos, Pindar, Pyth. ix. 7. 

3 Herodot. iv. 186, 187, 189, 190. N opalks Kpfo<f>dyoi /cat yaXaKrn- 
trorm. Pindar, Pyth. ix. 127, iirrrevra 1 No/uldrs. Pompon. Mela, i. 8. 

4 v A : e 2 
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enjoying better health than any people known to 
Herodotus. Their breed of horses was excellent, and 
their chariots or waggons with four horses could 
perform feats admired even by Greeks : it was to 
these horses that the princes' and magnates of Ky- 
Mannersof rene and Barka often owed the success of their 
NomadJ an chariots in the games of Greece. The Libyan Na- 
samones, leaving their cattle near the sea, were in 
the habit of making an annual journey up the 
country to the Oasis of Augila for the purpose of 
gathering the date-harvest 5 , or of purchasing dates 
— a journey which the Bedouin Arabs from Bengazi 
still make annually, carrying up their wheat and 
barley, for the same purpose. Each of the Libyan 
tribes was distinguished by a distinct mode of cut- 
ting the hair, and by some peculiarities of religious 
worship, though generally all worshiped the Sun and 
the Moon 3 . But in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Tritonis (seemingly the western extremity of Gre- 
cian coasting trade in the time of Herodotus, who 
know r s little beyond, and begins to appeal to Car- 
thaginian authorities) , the Grecian deities Poseidon 
and Athene, together with the legend of Jason and 
the Argonauts, had been localised. There were 
moreover current prophecies announcing that one 
hundred Hellenic cities were destined one day to be 
founded round the lake — and that one city in the 
island Phla, surrounded by the lake, was to be 

1 See the fourth, fifth, and ninth Pythian Odes of Pindar. In the 
description given by Sophokles (Electra, 695) of the Pythian contest, 
in which pretence is made that OrestSs has perished, ten contending 
chariots are supposed, of which two are Libyan from Barka : of the 
remaining eight, one only comes from each place named. 

Herodot. iv. 172-182. Compare Hornemann’s Travels in Africa, 
p. 48, and Heeren, Verkehr und Handel der Alten Welt, Th. ii. Abth. 1 . 
Abschnitt vi. p. 226. 3 Herodot. iv. 175-188. 
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planted by the Lacedaemonians 1 . These indeed 
were among the many unfulfilled prophecies which 
from every side cheated the Grecian ear — proceeding 
in this case probably from Kyrenaean or Theraean 
traders, who thought the spot advantageous for 
settlement, and circulated their own hopes under 
the form of divine assurances. It was about the 
year 510 b.c . 2 that some of these Theraeans con- 
ducted the Spartan prince Dorieus to found a co- 
lony in the fertile region of Kinyps, belonging to 
the Libyan Makae. But Carthage, interested in 
preventing the extension of Greek settlements west- 
ward, aided the Libyans in driving him out. 

The Libyans in the immediate neighbourhood of Mixture of 
Kyrene were materially changed by the establish- Libyan i”- 
ment of that town, and constituted a large part — at Kyr^ng. 188 ' 
first probably far the largest part — of its constituent 
population. Not possessing that fierce tenacity of 
habits which the Mahomedan religion has impressed 
upon the Arabs of the present day, they were open 
to the mingled influence of constraint and seduction 
applied by Grecian settlers ; so that in the time of 
Herodotus, the Kabales and the Asbystae of the in- 
terior had come to copy Kyrenaean tastes and cus- 
toms 3 . The Theraean colonists, having obtained 
not merely the consent but even the guidance of 
the natives to their occupation of Kyrene, consti- 
tuted themselves like privileged Spartan citizens in 
the midst of Libyan Perioeki 4 . They seem to have 
married Libyan wives, whence Herodotus describes 
1 Herodot. iv. 1/8, 179, 195, 196. 2 Herodot. iv. 42. 

3 Herodot. iv. 170. vopovs 8e rovs 7t\(Icttovs pip*€<r@cu fntTrjfcvovai 
tovs Kvprjvaltov. 

4 Herodot. iv. 161. Orjpalwv k at rav 7 tfpioU(ov, &c. 
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the women of Kyr&ne and Barka as following, even 
in his time, religious observances indigenous and 
not Hellenic 1 . Even the descendants of the primi- 
tive oekist Battus were semi-Libyan. For Herodotus 
gives us the curious information that Battus was 
the Libyan word for a king, deducing from it the 
just inference, that the name Battus was not origi- 
nally personal to the cekist, but was acquired in 
Libya first as a title 2 — and that it afterwards passed 
to his descendants as a proper name. For eight ge- 
nerations the reigning princes were called Battus 
and Arkesilaus, the Libyan denomination alterna- 
ting with the Greek, until the family was finally 
deprived of its power. Moreover we find the chief 
of Barka, kinsman of Arkesilaus of Kyr&n£, bearing 
the name of Alazir ; a name certainly not Hellenic, 
and probably Libyan 3 . We are therefore to conceive 
the first Theraean colonists as established in their 
lofty fortified post KyrSnS, in the centre of Libyan 
Periceki, till then strangers to walls, to arts, and 
perhaps even to cultivated land. Probably these 
Perioeki were always subject and tributary, in a 
greater or less degree, though they continued for 
half a century to retain their own king. 

To these rude men the Theraeans communicated 
the elements of Hellenism and civilization, not 
without receiving themselves much that was non- 
Hellenic in return ; and perhaps the reactionary 
influence of the Libyan element against the Hel- 

' Herodot. iv. 186-189. Compare also the story in Pindar, Pyth. ix. 
109-126, about Alexidamus, the ancestor of Telesikrates the Kyrentean ; 
how the former won, by his swiftness in ninning, a Libyan maiden 
daughter of Ant;eus of Irasa— and Kallimachns, Hymn. Apoll. 86 

2 Herodot. jv. 155. •’ Ilerodot. iv. 161. 
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lenic might have proved the stronger of the two, 
had they not been reinforced by new-comers from 
Greece. After forty years of Battus the (Ekist 
(about 630-590 b.c.), and sixteen years of his son 
Arkesilaus (about 590-574 b.c.), a second Battus 1 
succeeded, called Battus the Prosperous, to mark 
the extraordinary increase of Kyrene during his 
presidency. The Kyrenseans under him took pains 
to invite new settlers from all parts of Greece with- 
out distinction — a circumstance deserving notice in 
Grecian colonization, which usually manifested a 
preference for certain races, if it did not positively 
exclude the rest. To every new-comer was pro- 
mised a lot of land, while the Delphian priestess stre- 
nuously seconded the wishes of the Kyrenaeans, 
proclaiming that “ whosoever should reach the place 
too late for the land-division, would have reason to 
repent it.” Such promise of new land, as well as 
the sanction of the oracle, were doubtless made 
public at all the games and meetings of Greeks, so 
that a large number of new colonists embarked for 
KyrOnA The exact number is not mentioned, but 
we must conceive it to have been very great, when we 
are told that during the succeeding generation, not 
less than 7000 Grecian hoplites of Kyr£n£ perished 
by the hands of the revolted Libyans — yet leaving 
both the city itself and its neighbour Barka still 
powerful. The loss of so great a number as 7000 
Grecian hoplites has very few parallels throughout 
the whole history of Greece. In fact, this second 
migration, during the government of Battus the 

1 Respecting the chronology of the Battiad princes, see Boeckh. ad 
Pindar. Pyth. iv. p. 265, and Thrige, Histor. Cvrenes, p. 127, seg. 
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Prosperous, which must have taken place between 
574-554 b.c., ought to be looked upon as the mo- 
ment of real and effective colonization for Kyr6n6. 
It was on this occasion probably that the port of 
Apollonia, which afterwards came to equal the city 
itself in importance, was first occupied and fortified 
— for this second swarm of immigrants came by sea 
direct, while, the original colonists had reached Ky- 
renfi by land from the island of Platea through Irasa. 
The fresh immigrants came from Peloponnesus, 
Krete, and some other islands of the iEgean. 

To furnish so many new lots of land, it was either 
necessary, or it was deemed expedient, to dispossess 
many of the Libyan Perioeki, who found their situ- 
ation in other respects also greatly changed for the 
worse. The Libyan king Adikran, himself among 
the sufferers, implored aid from Apries king of 
Egypt, then in the height of his power ; sending to 
declare himself and his people Egyptian subjects, 
like their neighbours the Adyrmachidfe. The Egyp- 
tian prince, accepting the offer, despatched a large 
military force of the native soldier-caste, (who were 
constantly in station at the western frontier-town 
Marea,) by the route along shore to attack Kyr6ne. 
They were met at Irasa by the Greeks of Kyren3, 
and being totally ignorant of Grecian arms and 
tactics, experienced a defeat so complete that few 
of them reached home 1 . The consequences of this 
disaster in Egypt, where it caused the transfer of 
the throne from Apries to Amasis, have been no- 
ticed in a former chapter. 

Of course the Libyan Perioeki were put down, 

1 Herodot. iv. 159. 
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and the redivision of lands near Kyr&it: among the 
Greek settlers accomplished, to the great increase 
of the power of the city. And the reign of Battus 
the Prosperous marks a flourishing sera in the town, 
with a large acquisition of land-dominion, antecedent 
to years of dissension and distress. The Kyrenseans 
came into intimate alliance with Amasis king of 
Egypt, who encouraged Grecian connection in every 
way, and who even took to wife Ladike, a woman 
of the Battiad family at Kyren&, so that the Libyan 
Perioeki lost all chance of Egyptian aid against the 
Greeks 1 . 

New prospects, however, were opened to them 
during the reign of Arkesilaus the Second, son of 
Battus the Prosperous (about 554-544 b.c.). The 
behaviour of this prince incensed and alienated his 
own brothers, who raised a revolt against him, se- 
■ ceded with a portion of the citizens, and induced a 
number of the Libyan Perioeki to take part with 
them. They founded the Greco-Libvan city of 
Barka, in the territory of the Libyan Auschisae, about 
twelve miles from the coast, distant from Kyren£ by 
sea about seventy miles to the westward. The space 
between the two, and even beyond Barka as far as 
the more westerly Grecian colony called Hesperides, 
was in the days of Skylax provided with commo- 
dious ports for refuge or landing 2 : at what time 
Hesperides was founded we do not know 7 , but it 
existed about 510 b.c . 3 Whether Arkesilaus ob- 
structed the foundation of Barka is not certain ; 

1 Herodot. ii. 180-181. 

2 Herodot. iv. 160 ; Skylax, c. 10" ; Hekataeus, Fragm. 300, ed. 
Klausen. 

3 Herodot. iv. 204. 
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but he marched the Kyrenaean forces against those 
revolted Libyans who had joined it. Unable to re- 
sist, the latter fled for refuge to their more easterly 
brethren near the borders of Egypt, and Arkesilaus 
pursued them. At length, in a district called Leu- 
kon, the fugitives found an opportunity of attacking 
him at such prodigious advantage, that they almost 
destroyed the Kyrenaean army, 7000 hoplites (as 
has been before intimated) being left dead on the 
field. Arkesilaus did not long survive this disaster. 
He was strangled during sickness by his brother 
Learchus, who aspired to the throne ; but Eryxo, 
widow of the deceased prince 1 , avenged the crime 
by causing Learchus to be assassinated. 

That the credit of the Battiad princes was im- 
paired by such a series of disasters and enormities, 
we can readily believe. But it received a still greater 
shock from the circumstance, that Battus the Third,' 
son and successor of Arkesilaus, was lame and de- 
formed in his feet. To be governed by a man thus 
personally disabled, was in the minds of the Kyre- 
nseans an indignity not to be borne, as well as an 
excuse for pre-existing discontents ; and the reso- 
lution was taken to send to the Delphian oracle for 
advice. They were directed by the priestess to 
invite from Mantineia a moderator empowered to 
close discussions and provide a scheme of govern- 
ment — the Mantineans selecting Demdnax, one of 


1 Herodot. iv. 160. Plutarch (De Virtutibus Mulier. p. 261) and 
Polyaenus (viii. 41) give various details of this stratagem on the part of 
Eryxo; Learchus being in love with her. Plutarch also states that 
Learchus maintained himself as despot for some time by the aid of 
Egyptian troops from Amasis, and committed great cruelties. His 
story has too much the air of a romance to be transcribed into the text, 
nor do I know from what authority it is taken. 
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the wisest of their citizens, to solve the same pro- 
blem which had been committed to Solon at Athens. 
By his arrangement, the regal prerogative of the 
Battiad line was terminated, and a republican go- 
vernment established seemingly about 543 b.-c. ; the 
dispossessed prince retaining both the landed do- 
mains 1 and the various sacerdotal functions which 
had belonged to his predecessors. 

Respecting the government, as newly framed, 
however, Herodotus unfortunately gives us hardly 
any particulars. Demonax classified the inhabitants 
of Kyr6ne into three tribes ; composed of — l. The- 
rmans with their Libyan Perioeki ; 2. Greeks who 
had come from Peloponnesus and Krete ; 3. such 
Greeks as had come from all other islands in the 
iEgean. It appears too that a senate was consti- 
tuted, taken doubtless from these three tribes, and 
we may presume, in equal proportion. It seems 
probable that there had been before no constitu- 
tional classification, nor political privilege, except 
what was vested in the Thermans — that these latter, 
the descendants of the original colonists, were the 

1 Herodot. iv. 161. Ty ficurtkci Barry rtfieyfa €$f\av *at ipatrvvas, 
ra aXXa navra ra lrp&rcpov (i\oy oi ftacriXtls is pctrov ry Hr/pa 

I construe the word r ffttvca as meaning all the domains, doubtless 
large, which had belonged to the Battiad princes ; contrary to Thrige 
( Ilistoria Cyrenes, ch. 38. p. 150), who restricts the expression to re- 
venues derived from sacred property. The reference of Wesselingto 
Ilesych. — Bar tov o-(X$ioe — is of no avail for illustrating this passage. 

The supposition of O. Muller, that the preceding king had made 
himself despotic by means of Egyptian soldiers, appears to me neither 
probable in itself, nor admissible upon the simple authority of Plutarch’s 
romantic story, when we take into consideration the silence of Herodo- 
tus. Nor is Muller correct in affirming that Demonax “restored the 
supremacy of the community : ” that legislator superseded the old 
kinglv political privileges, and framed a new constitution (see O. M idler. 
History of Dorians, b. iii. ch. 9. s. 13). 
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only persons hitherto known to the constitution — 
and that the remaining Greeks, though free landed 
proprietors and hoplites, were not permitted to act 
as an integral part of the body politic, nor distri- 
buted in tribes at all 1 . The whole powers of go- 
vernment — up to this time vested in the Battiad 
princes, subject only to such check, how effective 
we know not, which the citizens of Thenean origin 
might be able to interpose — were now transferred 
from the prince to the people ; that is, to certain 
individuals or assemblies chosen somehow from 
among all the citizens. There existed at Kyrend, 
as at Th£ra and Sparta, a board of Ephors, and a 
band of three hundred armed police®, analogous to 
those who were called the Hippeis or Horsemen at 
Sparta : whether these were instituted by Demonax, 
we do not know, nor does the identity of titular 
office, in different states, afford safe ground for in- 
ferring identity of power. This is particularly to 
be remarked with regard to the Periceki at Kyr6n£, 
who were perhaps more analogous to the Helots 

1 Both O. Muller (Dor. b. iii. 4, 5) and Tlirige (Hist. Cyren. c. 38. 
p. 1-18) speak of Demonax as having abolished the old tribes and cre- 
ated new ones. I do not conceive the change in this manner. Demo- 
nax did not abolish any tribes, but distributed for the first time the 
inhabitants into tribes. It is possible indeed that before his time the 
Therseans of Kyrene may have been divided among themselves into 
distinct tribes ; but the other inhabitants, having immigrated from a 
great number of different places, had never before been thrown into 
tribes at all. Some formal enactment or regulation was necessary for 
this purpose, to define and sanction that religious, social, and political 
communion, which went to make up the idea of the Tribe. It is not 
to be assumed, as a matter of course, that there must necessarily have 
been tribes anterior to Demonax, among a population so miscellaneous 
in its origin. 

3 Hesychius, Tpianarto, ; Eustath. ad Horn. Odyss. p. 303 ; Hera- 
kleides Pontic. De Polit. c. 4. 
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than to the Perioeki of Sparta. The fact that the 
Periceki were considered in the new constitution as 
belonging specially to the Thersean branch of citi- 
zens, shows that these latter still continued a privi- 
leged order, like the Patricians with their Clients at 
Rome in relation to the Plebs. 

That the re-arrangement introduced by Demdnax 
was wise, consonant to the gener^j current of Greek 
feeling, and calculated to work well, there is good 
reason to believe : and no discontent within would 
have subverted it without the aid of extraneous force. 
Battus the Lame acquiesced in it peaceably during 
his life ; but his widow and his son, Pberetimd and 
Arkesilaus, raised a revolt after his death and tried 
to regain by force the kingly privileges of the family. 
They were worsted and obliged to flee — the mother 
to Cyprus, the son to Samos — where both employed 
themselves in procuring foreign arms to invade and 
conquer Kyren£. Though Pheretime: could obtain 
no effective aid from Euelthon prince of Salamis in 
Cyprus, her son was more successful in Samos, by 
inviting new Greek settlers to Kyr£n£, under pro- 
mise of a re-distribution of the land. A large body of 
emigrants joined him on this promise ; the period 
seemingly being favourable to it, since the Ionian 
cities had not long before become subject to Persia, 
and were discontented with the yoke. But before 
he conducted this numerous band against his native 
city, he thought proper to ask the advice of the 
Delphian oracle. Success in the undertaking was 
promised to him, but moderation and mercy after 
success was emphatically enjoined, on pain of losing 
his life ; and the Battiad race was declared by the 
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god to be destined to rule at KyrdnS for eight gene- 
rations, but no longer, — as far as four princes named 
Battus and four named Arkesilaus 1 . “ More than 
such eight generations (said the Pythia), Apollo for- 
bids the Battiads even to aim at.” This oracle was 
doubtless told to Herodotus by Kyrensean inform- 
ants when he visited their city after the final de- 
position of the Battiad princes, which took place 
in the person of the fourth Arkesilaus, between 
460-450 b.c. ; the invasion of Kyr6n£ by Arkesi- 
laus the Third, sixth prince of the Battiad race, to 
which the oracle professed to refer, having occurred 
about 530b. c. The words placed in the mouth of the 
priestess doubtless date from the later of these two 
periods, and afford a specimen of the way in which 
pretended prophecies are not only made up by ante- 
dating after-knowledge, but are also so contrived 
as to serve a present purpose. For the distinct pro- 
hibition of the god “ not even to aim at a longer 
lineage than eight Battiad princes,” seems plainly 
intended to deter the partisans of the dethroned 
family from endeavouring to reinstate them. 

Arkesilaus the Third, to whom this prophecy pur- 
ports to have been addressed, returned with his 
mother Pheretime and his army of new colonists to 
Kyr6n6. He was strong enough to carry all be- 
fore him — to expel some of his chief opponents and 
seize upon others, whom he sent to Cyprus to be de- 
stroyed ; though the vessels were driven out of their 
course by storms to the peninsula of Knidus, where 


' Herodot. iv . 16.3. ’En-l pen Tccra-tpas Barrens, xa i 'KpncaOstas 
Tfcrerfpas, btboi vpiv Ao^trjs ftam\evav Kvprjvrjs' rr\lov fxrvroi tovtov 
ov&e irupacrOai tt apaivcei. 
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the inhabitants rescued the prisoners and sent them 
to Th£ra. Other Kyrenaeans, opposed to theBattiads, 
took refuge in a lofty private tower, the property 
of Aglomachus, wherein Arkesilaus caused them 
all to be burnt, heaping wood around and setting 
it on fire. But after this career of triumph and 
revenge, he became conscious that he had departed 
from the mildness enjoined to him by the oracle, 
and sought to avoid the punishment which it had 
threatened by retiring from Kyrene. At any rate, 
he departed from Kyr£n£ to Barka, to the resi- 
dence of the Barkaean prince his kinsman Alazir, 
whose daughter he had married. But he found in 
Barka some of the unfortunate men who had fled 
from KyrenS to escape him : these exiles, aided by 
a few Barkaeans, watched for a suitable moment 
to assail him in the market-place, and slew him 
together with his kinsman the prince Alazir 1 . 

The victory of Arkesilaus at Kyrene, and his 
assassination at Barka, are doubtless real facts; but 
they seem to have been compressed together and 
incorrectly coloured, in order to give to the death 
of the Kyrenaean prince the appearance of a divine 
judgment. For the reign of Arkesilaus cannot 
have been very short, since events of the utmost 
importance occurred within it. The Persians under 
Kambyses conquered Egypt, and both the Kyre- 
naean and the Barkaean prince sent to Memphis to 
make their submission to the conqueror — offering 
presents and imposing upon themselves an annual 
tribute. The presents of the Kyrenaeans, 500 minae 
of silver, were considered by Kambyses so con- 
1 Herodot. iv. 163-164. 
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temptibly small, that he took hold of them at once 
and threw them among his soldiers. And at the 
moment when Arkesilaus died, Aryandes, the Per- 
sian satrap after the death of KambysSs, is found 
established in Egypt 1 . 

During the absence of Arkesilaus at Barka, his 
mother Pheretim6 had acted as regent, taking her 
place at the discussions in the senate ; but when 
his death took place, and the feeling against the 
Battiads manifested itself strongly at Barka, she 
did not feel powerful enough to put it down. She 
went to Egypt to solicit aid from Aryandes ; who, 
being made to believe that Arkesilaus had met 
his death in consequence of steady devotion to the 
Persians, sent a herald to Barka to demand the 
men who had slain him. The Barkaeans assumed 
the collective responsibility of the act, saying that he 
had done them injuries both numerous and severe 
— a farther proof that his reign cannot have been 
very short. On receiving this reply, the satrap 
immediately despatched a powerful Persian arma- 
ment, land-force as well as sea-force, in fulfilment 
of the designs of Pheretim6 against Barka. These 
troops besieged the town for nine months, trying to 
storm, to batter, and to undermine the walls 2 ; but 
their efforts were vain, and it was taken at last only 
by an act of the grossest perfidy. Pretending to re- 
linquish the attempt in despair, the Persian general 
concluded a treaty with the Barka?aus, wherein it 
was stipulated that the latter should continue to pay 

1 Herodot. iii. 13; iv. 165-166. 

3 Polyscnus (Strateg. vii. 28) gives a narrative in many respects dif- 
ferent from this of Herodotus. 
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tribute to the Great King, but that the army should 
retire without farther hostilities : “ I swear it (said 
the Persian general), and my oath shall hold good, 
as long as this earth shall keep its place.” But 
the spot on which the oaths were exchanged had 
been fraudulently prepared : a ditch had been ex- 
cavated and covered with hurdles, upon which 
again a surface of earth had been laid. The Bar- 
kaeans, confiding in the oath, and overjoyed at their 
liberation, immediately opened their gates and re- 
laxed their guard ; while the Persians — breaking 
down the hurdles and letting fall the superimposed 
earth, so that they might comply with the letter of 
their oath — assaulted the city and took it without 
difficulty. 

Miserable was the fate which Pheretime had in Capture of 
reserve for these entrapped prisoners. She cruci- perfidy— 
tied the chief opponents of herself and her late son pheretiml 
around the walls, on which were also affixed the 
breasts of their wives : then, with the exception of 
such of the inhabitants as were Battiads and no- 
way concerned in the death of Arkesilaus, she con- 
signed the rest to slavery in Persia. They were 
carried away captive into the Persian empire, where 
Darius assigned to them a village in Baktria as 
their place of abode, which still bore the name of 
Barka, even in the days of Herodotus. 

During the course of this expedition, it appears, 
the Persian army advanced as far as Hesperides, 
and reduced many of the Libyan tribes to subjec- 
tion : these, together with Kyrene and Barka, figure 
among the tributaries and auxiliaries of Xerxes in 
his expedition against Greece. And when the 

VOL. IV. F 
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army returned to Egypt, by order of Aryandes, they 
were half inclined to seize Kyr6ne itself in their 
way, though the opportunity was missed and the 
purpose left unaccomplished 1 . 

Pheretiml accompanied the retreating army to 
Egypt, where she died shortly of a loathsome 
disease, consumed by worms ; thus showing (says 
Herodotus 3 ) that “ excessive cruelty in revenge 
brings down upon men the displeasure of the 
gods.” It will be recollected that in the veins of 
this savage woman the Libyan blood was inter- 
mixed with the Grecian. Political enmity in Greece 
Proper kills — but seldom, if ever, mutilates — or 
sheds the blood of women, 

We thus leave Kyr4n£ and Barka again subject 
to Battiad princes, at the same time that they are 
tributaries of Persia. Another Battus and another 
Arkesilaus have to intervene before the glass of 
this worthless dynasty is run out, between 460-450 
b.c. I shall not at present carry the reader’s at- 
tention to this last Arkesilaus, who stands honoured 
by two chariot victories in Greece, and two fine 
odes of Pindar. 

The victory of the third Arkesilaus, and the re- 
storation of the Battiads, broke up the equitable 
constitution established by Demonax. His triple 
classification into tribes must have been completely 
remodelled, though we do not know how. For the 
number of new colonists whom Arkesilaus intro- 
duced must have necessitated a fresh distribution of 
land ; moreover it is extremely doubtful whether the 
relation of the Theraean class of citizens with their 
1 Herodot. iv. 203-204 . 3 Herodot. iv. 205. 
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Perioeki, as established byDem6nax, still continued 
to subsist. It is necessary to notice this fact, be- 
cause the arrangements of Dem6nax are spoken of 
by some authors as if they formed the permanent 
constitution of Kyren6 ; whereas they cannot have 
outlived the restoration of the Battiads, nor can 
they even have been revived after that dynasty was 
finally expelled, since the number of new citizens 
and the large change of property, introduced by 
Arkesilaus the Third, would render them inappli- 
cable to the subsequent city. 
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PAN-HELLENIC FESTIVALS— OLYMPIC, PYTHIAN, 
NEMEAN AND ISTHMIAN. 

In the preceding chapters I have been under the 
necessity of presenting to the reader a picture alto- 
gether incoherent and destitute of central effect — 
to specify briefly each of the two or three hundred 
towns which agreed in bearing the Hellenic name, 
and to recount its birth and early life, as far as our 
evidence goes — but without being able to point out 
any action and re-action, exploits or sufferings, 
prosperity or misfortune, glory or disgrace, com- 
Want of mon to all. To a great degree, this is a charac- 
ami'unkyin teristic inseparable from the history of Greece from 
perfod^f * ts beginning to its end, for the only political unity 
w hich it ever receives is the melancholy unity of 
subjection under all-conquering Rome. Nothing 
short of force will efface in the mind of a free 
Greek the idea of his city as an autonomous and 
separate organization : the village is a fraction, but 
the city is an unit, — and the highest of all political 
units, not admitting of being consolidated with 
others into a ten or a hundred, to the sacrifice of 
its own separate and individual mark. Such is the 
character of the race, both in their primitive coun- 
try and in their colonial settlements — in their early 
as well as in their late history — splitting by natural 
fracture into a multitude of self-administering, in- 
divisible, cities. But that which marks the early 
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historical period before Peisistratus, and which im- 
presses upon it an incoherence at once so fatiguing 
and so irremediable, is, that as yet no causes have 
arisen to counteract this political isolation. Each 
city — whether progressive or stationary, prudent 
or adventurous, turbulent or tranquil — follows out 
its own thread of existence, having no common pur- 
poses with the rest, and not yet constrained into any 
active partnership with them by extraneous forces. 

In like manner, the races which on every side sur- 
round the Hellenic world appear distinct and un- 
connected, not yet taken up into any co-operating 
mass or system. 

Contemporaneously with the accession of Peisi- 
stratus, this state of things becomes altered both in 
and out of Hellas — the former as a consequence of 
the latter. For at that time begins the formation 
of the great Persian empire, which absorbs into 
itself not only Upper Asia and Asia Minor, but 
also Phenicia, Egypt, Thrace, Macedonia, and a 
considerable number of the Grecian cities them- 
selves ; and the common danger, threatening the 
greater states of Greece Proper from this vast ag- 
gregate, drives them, in spite of great reluctance 
and jealousy, into active union. Hence arises a New causes 
new impulse, counterworking the natural tendency favour 
to political isolation in the Hellenic cities, and cen- XTs'eT" 
tralising their proceedings to a certain extent for ® c ° e 7™ war 
the two centuries succeeding 560 b.c. ; Athens and between 
Sparta both availing themselves of the centralising seo b.c. 
tendencies which had grown out of the Persian wan Thucy- 
But during the interval between 776-560 b.c., no dl<ks ' 
such tendency can be traced even in commence- 
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ment, nor any constraining force calculated to bring 
it about. Even Thucydides, as we may see by his 
excellent preface, knew of nothing during these two 
centuries except separate city-politics and occa- 
sional wars between neighbours : the only event, 
according to him, in which any considerable num- 
ber of Grecian cities were jointly concerned, was 
the war between Chalkis and Eretria, the date of 
which we do not know. In this war, several cities 
took part as allies ; Samos, among others, w'ith 
Eretria — Miletus with Chalkis 1 : how far the alli- 
ances of either may have extended, we have no 
evidence to inform us, but the presumption is that 
no great number of Grecian cities was compre- 
hended in them. Such as it was, however, this 
war between Chalkis and Eretria was the nearest 
approach, and the only approach, to a Pan-Hellenic 
proceeding which Thucydides indicates between the 
Trojan and the Persian wars. Both he and Hero- 
dotus present this early period only by way of pre- 
face and contrast to that which follows — when the 
Pan-Hellenic spirit and tendencies, though never 
at any time predominant, yet counted for a power- 
ful element in history, and sensibly modified the 
universal instinct of city-isolation. They tell us 
little about it, either because they could find no 
trustworthy informants, of because there was no- 
thing in it to captivate the imagination in the same 
manner as the Persian or the Peloponnesian wars. 
From whatever cause their silence arises, it is deeply 
to be regretted, since the phaenomena of the two 
centuries from 776-560 b.c., though not susceptible 

1 Tbucyd. i. 15. 
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of any central grouping, must have presented the 
most instructive matter for study, had they been 
preserved. In no period of history have there ever 
been formed a greater number of new political 
communities, under much variety of circumstances, 
personal as well as local. And a few chronicles, 
however destitute of philosophy, reporting the exact 
march of some of these colonies from their com- 
mencement — amidst all the difficulties attendant on 
amalgamation with strange natives, as well as on 
a fresh distribution of land — would have added 
greatly to our knowledge both of Greek character 
and Greek social existence. 

Taking the two centuries now under review, 
then, it will appear that there is not only no grow- 
ing political unity among the Grecian states, but a 
tendency even to the contrary — to dissemination 
and mutual estrangement. Not so, however, in re- 
gard to the other feelings of unity capable of sub- 
sisting between men who acknowledge no common 
political authority — sympathies founded on com- 
mon religion, language, belief of race, legends, 
tastes and customs, intellectual appetencies, sense 
of proportion and artistic excellence, recreative en- 
joyments, &c. On all these points the manifesta- 
tions of Hellenic unity become more and more 
pronouuced and comprehensive, in spite of increased 
political dissemination, throughout the same pe- 
riod. The breadth of common sentiment and 
sympathy between Greek and Greek, together with 
the conception of multitudinous periodical meetings 
as an indispensable portion of existence, appears 
decidedly greater in 560 b.c. than it had been a 
century before. It was fostered by the increased 
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conviction of the superiority of Greeks as com- 
pared with foreigners — a conviction gradually more 
and more justified as Grecian art and intellect im- 
proved, and as the survey of foreign countries 
became extended — as well as by the many new 
efforts of men of genius in the field of music, poetry, 
statuary, and architecture, each of whom touched 
chords of feeling belonging to other Greeks hardly 
less than to his own peculiar city. At the same 
time, the life of each peculiar city continues distinct, 
and even gathers to itself a greater abundance of 
facts and internal interests. So that during the 
two centuries now under review there was in the 
mind of every Greek an increase both of the city- 
feeling and of the Pan-Hellenic feeling, but on the 
other hand a decline of the old sentiment of sepa- 
rate race — Doric, Ionic, JEolic. 

I have already, in my former volume, touched 
upon the many-sided character of the Grecian re- 
ligion, entering as it did into all the enjoyments 
and sufferings, the hopes and fears, the affections 
and antipathies, of the people — not simply imposing 
restraints and obligations, but protecting, multi- 
plying, and diversifying, all the social pleasures and 
all the decorations of existence. Each city and 
even each village had its peculiar religious festivals, 
wherein the sacrifices to the gods were usually fol- 
lowed by public recreations of one kind or other — 
by feasting on the victims, processional marches, 
singing and dancing, or competition in strong and 
active exercises. The festival was originally local, 
but friendship or communion of race was shown by 
inviting others, non-residents, to partake in its at- 
tractions. In the case of a colony and its metro- 
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polis, it was a frequent practice that citizens of the 
metropolis were honoured with a privileged seat at 
the festivals of the colony, or that one of their 
number was presented with the first taste of the 
sacrificial victim 1 . Reciprocal frequentation of re- 
ligious festivals was thus the standing evidence of 
friendship and fraternity among cities not politi- 
cally united. That it must have existed to a cer- 
tain degree from the earliest days, there can be no 
reasonable doubt ; though in Homer and Hesiod 
we find only the celebration of funeral games, by a 
chief at his own private expense, in honour of his 
deceased father or friend — with all the accompany- 
ing recreations, however, of a public festival, and 
with strangers not only present, but also contending 
for valuable prizes 4 . Passing to historical Greece 
during the seventh century b.c., we find evidence 
of two festivals, even then very considerable, and 
frequented by Greeks from many different cities 
and districts — the festival at Delos, in honour 
of Apollo, the great place of meeting for Ionians 
throughout the yEgean — and the Olympic games. 
The Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, which 
must be placed earlier than 600 b.c., dwells with 
emphasis on the splendour of the Delian festival — 
unrivalled throughout Greece, as it would appear, 
during all the first period of this history, lor wealth, 

1 Thucyd. i. 26. See the tale in Pausamas {v. 25, 1 ) of the ancient 

chorus sent annually from Messene in Sicily across the strait to Rhe- 
gium, to a local festival of the Rhegians— thirty-five boys with a chorus- 
master and a flute-player : one unfortunate occasion, all of them 

perished in crossing. For the Theory (or solemn religious deputation) 
periodically sent by the Athenians to Delos, see Plutarch, Nicias, c. 3 ; 
Plato, Phsedon, e. 1. p. 58. Compare also Strabo, ix. p. 419, on the 
general subject 

2 Homer, Iliad, xi. 97 9. xxiii. 679; Hesiod, Opp. Di. 651. 
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finery of attire, and variety of exhibitions as well 
in poetical genius as in bodily activity' — equalling 
probably at that time, if not surpassing, the Olym- 
pic games. The complete and undiminished gran- 
deur of this Delian Pan-Ionic festival is one of our 
chief marks of the first period of Grecian history, 
before the comparative prostration of the Ionic 
Greeks through the rise of Persia : it was cele- 
brated periodically in every fourth year, to the 
honour of Apollo and Artemis. It was distin- 
guished from the Olympic games by two circum- 
stances both deserving of notice — first, by inclu- 
ding solemn matches not only of gymnastic, but 
also of musical and poetical excellence, w T hereas the 
latter had no place at Olympia ; secondly, by the 
admission of men, women and children indiscrimi- 
nately as spectators, whereas women were formally 
excluded from the Olympic ceremony 2 . Such ex- 
j elusion may have depended in part on the inland 
{ situation of Olympia, less easily approachable by 
females than the island of Delos ; but even making 
allowance for this circumstance, both the one di- 
stinction and the other mark the rougher character 
of the iEtolo-Dorians in Peloponnesus. The De- 
lian festival, which greatly dwindled away during 
the subjection of the Asiatic and insular Greeks to 
Persia, was revived afterwards by Athens during 
the period of her empire, when she was seeking in 
every way to strengthen her central ascendency in 
the iEgean. But though it continued to be osten- 

1 Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 150; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

a Pausan. r. 6, 5; .Elian, X. H. x. 1 ; Thucyd. iii. 104. When Ephe- 
sus, and the festival called Ephesia, had become the great place of Ionic 
meeting, the presence of women was still continued (Dionvs. Hal. A. R. 
iv. 25). 
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tatiously celebrated under her management, it never 
regained that commanding sanctity and crowded 
frequentation which we find attested in the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo for its earlier period. 

Very different was the fate of the Olympic fes- Olympic 
tival — on the banks of the Alpheius* in Pelopon- their cele- 
nesus, near the old oracular temple of the Olym- 
pian Zeus — which not only grew up uninterruptedly tiauance - 
from small beginnings to the maximum of Pan- 
Hellenic importance, but even preserved its crowds 
of visitors and its celebrity for many centuries after 
the extinction of Greek freedom, and only received 
its final abolition, after more than 1100 years of 
continuance, from the decree of the Christiau em- 
peror Theodosius in 394 a.d. I have already re- 
counted in the preceding volume of this history, the 
attempt made by Pheidon, despot of Argos, to re- 
store to the Pisatans, or to acquire for himself, the 
administration of this festival — an event which 
proves the importance of the festival in Pelopon- 
nesus, even so early as 740 b.c. At that time, and 
for some years afterwards, it seems to have beerf"' 
frequented chiefly, if not exclusively, by the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants of Central and Western Pelo- 
ponnesus — Spartans, Messenians, Arkadians, Tri- 
phylians, Pisatans, Eleians, and Achieans 2 — and it 
forms an important link connecting the iEtolo- 
Eleians, and their privileges as Agonothets to so- 
lemnise and preside over it, with Sparta. From 
the year 720 b.c., we trace positive evidences of 
the gradual presence of more distant Greeks — 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 353; Pindar, Olymp. viii. 2; Xenophon, Hellen. 
iv. 7, 2; iii. 2, 22. 

3 See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechuchen Suata-AIterthumer, 
sect. 10. 
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Corinthians, Megarians, Boeotians, Athenians, and 
even Smyrnaeans from Asia. 

We observe also another proof of growing im- 
portance, in the increased number and variety of 
matches exhibited to the spectators, and in the 
substitution of the simple crown of olive, an hono- 
rary reward, in place of the more substantial present 
which the Olympic festival and all other Grecian 
festivals began by conferring upon the victor. The 
humble constitution of the Olympic games presented 
originally nothing more than a match of runners in 
the measured course called the Stadium : a con- 
tinuous series of the victorious runners was formally 
inscribed and preserved by the Eleians, beginning 
with Koroebus in 776 b.c., and was made to serve 
by chronological inquirers from the third century 
b.c. downwards, as a means of measuring the chro- 
nological sequence of Grecian events. It was on 
the occasion of the seventh Olympiad after Koroe- 
bus, that Daikl6s the Messenian first received for 
his victory in the stadium no farther recompense 
than a wreath from the sacred olive-tree near Olym- 
pia 1 : the honour of being proclaimed victor was 
found sufficient, without any pecuniary addition. 
But until the fourteenth Olympiad, there was no 
other match for the spectators to witness besides 
that of simple runners in the stadium. On that 
occasion a second race was first introduced, of 
runners in the double stadium, or up and down the 

1 Dionys. Halikarn. Ant. Rom. i. 71; Phlegon, De Olympiad, p. 110. 
For an illustration of the stress laid by the Greeks on the purely ho- 
norary rewards of Olympia, and on the credit w'hich they took to them- 
selves as competitors, not for money, but for glory, see Herodot. viii. 26. 
Compare the Scholia on Pindar, Nem. and Isthm. Argument, p. 425- 
514, ed. Boeckh. 
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course ; in the next or fifteenth Olympiad (720 b.c.) 
a third match, the long course for runners, or several 
times up and down the stadium. There were thus 
three races — the simple Stadium, the double Sta- 
dium or Diaulos, and the long course or Dolichos, 
all for runners — which continued without addition 
until the eighteenth Olympiad, when the wrestling- 
match and the complicated Pentathlon (including 
jumping, running, the quoit, the javelin, and wrest- 
ling) were both added. A farther novelty appears 
in the twenty-third Olympiad (688 b.c.), the boxing- 
match ; and another still more important in the 
twenty-fifth (680 b.c.), the chariot with four full- 
grown horses. This last-mentioned addition is de- 
serving of special notice, not merely as it diversified 
the scene by the introduction of horses, but also 
as it brought in a totally new class of competitors 
— rich men and women, who possessed the finest 
horses and could hire the most skilful drivers, 
without any personal superiority or power of 
bodiiy display in themselves 1 . The prodigious 
exhibition of wealth in which the chariot proprie- 
tors indulged, is not only an evidence of growing 
importance in the Olympic games, but also served 
materially to increase that importance and to 
heighten the interest of spectators. Two farther 
matches were added in the thirty-third Olympiad 
(648 b.c.) — the Pankration, or boxing and wrestling 

1 See the sentiment of Agesilaus, somewhat contemptuous, respect- 
ing the chariot-race, as described by Xenophon (Agesilaus, ix. 6); the 
general feeling of Greece, however, is more in conformity with what 
Thucydides (vi. 16) puts into the mouth of Alkibiades, and Xenophon 
into that of Simonides (Xenophon, Hiero, xi. 5). The great respect 
attached to a family which had gained chariot victories is amply at- 
tested: see Ilerodot., vi. 35, 36, 103, 126 — oou'i; Te$piTnr6rpo<pos — and 
vi. 70, about Deraaratus king of Sparta. 
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conjoined 1 , with the hand unarmed or divested of 
that hard leather cestus 2 worn by the pugilist, which 
rendered the blow of the latter more terrible, but 
at the same time prevented him from grasping or 
keeping hold of his adversary — and the single race- 
horse. Many other novelties were introduced one 
after the other, which it is unnecessary fully to 
enumerate — the race between men clothed in full 
panoply and bearing each his shield — the different 
matches between boys, analogous to those between 
full-grown men, and between colts, of the same na- 
ture as between full-grown horses. At the maxi- 
mum of its attraction the Olympic solemnity occu- 
pied five days, but until the seventy- seventh Olym- 
piad, all the various matches had been compressed 
into one — beginning at day-break and not always 
closing before dark 3 . The seventy-seventh Olympiad 
follows immediately after the successful expulsion 
of the Persian invaders from Greece, when the Pan- 
Hellenic feeling had been keenly stimulated by re- 

1 Antholog. Palatin. ix. 588 ; vol. ii. p. 299, Jacobs. 

! The original Greek word for this covering (which surrounded the 
middle hand and upper portion of the fingers, leaving both the ends o ' 
the fingers and the thumb exposed) was Ipdr, the word for a thong, 
strap, or whip, of leather : the special word pepp ij£ seems to have been 
afterwards introduced (Hesychius, v. 'I fids): see Homer, Iliad, xxiii. 
686. Cestus, or Caestus, is the Latin word (Virg. ,Iin. v. 40-1), the 
Greek word Ktorov is an adjective annexed to Ifias — kmttov ipavTa — 
jtoXukcotos tpas (Iliad, xiv. 214 ; iii. 371). See Pausan. viii. 40, 3, for 
the description of the incident which caused an alteration in this hand- 
covering at the Nemean games : ultimately it was still farther hardened 
by the addition of iron. 

1 ’A iffkw ntfinafiipovs dptXXar — Pindar, Olymp. v. 6 : compare 
Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. iii. 33. 

See the facts respecting the Olympic Agon collected by Corsini 
(Dissertationes Agonistic®, Dissert, i. sect. 8, 9, 10), and still more 
amply set forth, with a valuable commentary, by Krause (Olympia, 
oder Darstellung der grossen Olympischen Spiele, Wien 1838, sect. 
8-11 especially). 
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sistance to a common enemy ; and we may easily 
conceive that this was a suitable moment for im- 
parting additional dignity to the chief national 
festival. 

We are thus enabled partially to trace the steps Olympic 
by which, during the two centuries succeeding 776 the first 
B.c., the festival of the Olympic Zeus in the Pisa- pa"sei from 
tid gradually passed from a local to a national cha- ^?Hel° * 
racter, and acquired an attractive force capable of *^® r cha ' 
bringing together into temporary union the di- 
spersed fragments of Hellas, from Marseilles to Tre- 
bizond. In this important function it did not long 
stand alone. During the sixth century b.c., three 
other festivals, at first local, became successively 
nationalised — the Pythia near Delphi, the Isthmia 
near Corinth, the Nemea near Kleonse, between 
Sikyon and Argos. 

In regard to the Pythian festival, we find a short Pythian 
notice of the particular incidents and individuals festival, 
by whom its reconstitution and enlargement were 
brought about — a notice the more interesting, in- 
asmuch as these very incidents are themselves a 
manifestation of something like Pan-Hellenic pa- 
triotism, standing almost alone in an age which 
presents little else in operation except distinct city- 
interests. At the time when the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delphinian Apollo was composed (probably in Early state 

, 1 . . ti and site of 

the seventh century b.c.), the Pythian festival had Delphi, 
as yet acquired little eminence. The rich and holy 
temple of Apollo was then purely oracular, esta- 
blished for the purpose of communicating to pious 
inquirers “ the counsels of the immortals.” Multi- 
tudes of visitors came to consult it, as well as to 
sacrifice victims and to deposit costly offerings ; 
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but while the god delighted in the sound of the 
harp as an accompaniment to the singing of Paeans, 
he was by no means anxious to encourage horse- 
races and chariot- races in the neighbourhood — 
nay, this psalmist considers that the noise of horses 
would be “a nuisance,” the drinking of mules a 
desecration to the sacred fountains, and the osten- 
tation of fine-built chariots objectionable 1 , as tend- 
ing to divert the attention of spectators away from 
the great temple and its wealth. 

From such inconveniences the god was protected 
by placing his sanctuary “ in the rocky Pytho” — a 
rugged and uneven recess, of no great dimensions, 
embosomed in the southern declivity of Parnassus, 
and about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
while the topmost Parnassian summits reach a 
height of near 8000 feet. The situation was ex- 
tremely imposing, but unsuited by nature for the 
congregation of any considerable number of spec- 
tators — altogether impracticable for chariot-races — 
and only rendered practicable by later art and out- 
lay for the theatre as well as for the stadium ; the 
original stadium, when first established, was placed 
in the plain beneath. It furnished little means of 
subsistence, but the sacrifices and presents of visitors 
enabled the ministers of the temple to live in abun- 

1 Horn. Hymn. Apoll. 262. 

Ib]fxav€€i c t alei KTvnos timau coKeiacoi', 

Apdofifvol r ovpr)€S epcov lepwv and nrjyecou' 

Ei >Ba rtf avBpoiftGiv (SovXrja’erai €t(ropdao’Bat 
Appara t cvi roirjra teal atcvnodcov kt^vttov inncov, 

*H vtjov T € ptyav Kai KTTjpara i roAX’ ivtovra. 

Also V. 288-394. yvaKaiv vno Tlapvr^aro to— 484. vnd 7itv^i Hapurjcota — - 
Pindar, Pyth. viii. 90. UvBavos iv yvdAoi f— Strabo, Lx. p. 418. nerpa>- 
8k x*>P“>v BearpoeLdis — Heliodorus, fEthiop. ii. 26 : compare Will. 
Gotte, Das Delphische Orakel (Leipzig 1839), p. 39-42. 
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dance 1 , and gathered together by degrees a village 
around it. Near the sanctuary of Pytho, and about 
the same altitude, was situated the ancient Phocian 
town of Krissa, on a projecting spur of Parnassus 
— overhung above by the line of rocky precipice 
called the Phaedriades, and itself overhanging be- 
low the deep ravine through which flows the river 
Pleistus. On the other side of this river rises the 
steep mountain Kirphis, which projects southward 
into the Corinthian Gulf — the river reaching that 
gulf through the broad Krissaean, or Kirrhsean, 
plain which stretches westward nearly to the Lo- 
krian town of Amphissa ; a plain for the most part 
fertile and productive, though least so in its east- 
ern part immediately under the Kirphis, where 
the seaport Kirrha was placed 2 . The temple, the 

1 Bcopoi fi tc/>ep/3op, oumoiv r act says Ion (in Euripides, Ion. 
334) the slave of Apollo, and the verger of his Delphian temple, who 
waters it from the Kastalian spring, sweeps it with laurel boughs, and 
keeps off with his bow and arrows the obtrusive birds (Ion, 105, 143, 
154). Whoever reads the description of Professor Ulriclis (Reisen und 
Forschungen in Griecheuland, ch. 7- p- HO) will see that the birds — 
eagles, vultures, and crows — are quite numerous enough to have been 
exceedingly troublesome. The w hole play of Ion conveys a lively idea 
of the Delphian temple and its scenery, with which Euripides was 
doubtless familiar. 

- There is considerable perplexity respecting Krissa and Kirrha, and 
it still remains a question among scholars whether the two names de- 
note the same place, or different places ; the former is the opinion of 
O. Muller (Orchomenos, p. 405). Strabo distinguishes the two, Pau- 
sanias identifies them, conceiving no other town to have ever existed 
except the seaport (x. 37, 4). Mannert tGeogr. Gr. Rom. via. p. 148) 
follows Strabo, and represents them as different. 

I consider the latter to be the correct opinion, upon the grounds, and 
partly also on the careful topographical examination of Professor Ul- 
richs, which affords an excellent account of the whole scenery of Delphi 
(Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, Bremen 1840, chapters 1, 
2, 3). The ruins described by him on the high ground near Kastri, 
called the Forty Saints, may fairly be considered as the ruins of Krissa ; 
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oracle, and the wealth of Pytho, belong to the very 
earliest periods of Grecian antiquity ; but the oc- 
tennial solemnity in honour of the god included at 
first no other competition except that of bards, who 
sang each a paean with the harp. It has been 
already mentioned, in my preceding volume, that 
the Amphiktyonic assembly held one of its half- 
yearly meetings near the temple of Pytho, the other 
at Thermopylae. 

In those early times when the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo was composed, the town of Krissa appears 
to have been great and powerful, possessing all the 
broad plain between Parnassus, Kirpliis, and the 
gulf, to which latter it gave its name — and pos- 
sessing also, what was a property not less valuable, 
the adjoining sanctuary of Pytho itself, which the 
Hymn identifies with Krissa, not indicating Delphi 
as a separate place. The Krissseans doubtless de- 
rived great profits from the number of visitors who 
came to visit Delphi, both by land and by sea; while 
Kirrha was originally only the name for their sea- 

the ruins of Kirrha are on the sea-shore near the mouth of the Pleistus. 
The plain beneath might without impropriety be called either the Kris- 
saian or the Kirrhsean plain (Ilerodot. viii. 32 ; Strabo, ix. p. 419). 
Though Strabo was right in distinguishing Krissa from Kirrha, and 
right also in the position of the latter under Kirpliis, he conceived in- 
correctly the situation of Krissa ; and his representation that there were 
two wars — in the first of which, Kirrha was destroyed by the Kris- 
saians, while in the second, Krissa itself was conquered by the Am- 
phiktyons — is not confirmed by any other authority. 

The mere circumstance that Pindar gives us in three separate pass- 
ages, KpiVa, Kpiaaiov, Kpia-aiois (Istli. ii. 26; Pyth. v. 49, vi. 18), and 
in five other passages, K ippa, Kippas, KippaBev (Pyth. iii. 33, vii. 14, 
viii. 26, x. 24, xi. 20), renders it almost certain that the two names be- 
long to different places, and are not merely two different names for the 
same place ; the poet could not in this case have any metrical reason for 
varying the denomination, as the metre of the two words is similar. 
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port. Gradually, however, the port appears to have 
grown in importance at the expense of the town, 
just as Apollonia and Ptolemais came to equal Ky- 
rene and Barka, and as Plymouth Dock has swelled 
into Devonport. At the same time, too, the sanc- 
tuary of Pytho with its administrators expanded 
into the town of Delphi, and came to claim an in- 
dependent existence of its own. The original rela- 
tions between Krissa, Kirrha, and Delphi, were in 
this manner at length subverted, the first declining 
and the two latter rising. The Krissseans found 
themselves dispossessed of the management of the 
temple, which passed to the Delphians — as well as 
of the profits arising from the visitors, whose dis- 
bursements went to enrich the inhabitants of Kirrha. 
Krissa was a primitive city of the Phocian name, 
and could boast of a place as such in the Homeric 
Catalogue, so that her loss of importance was not 
likely, to be quietly endured. Moreover, in addition 
to the above facts, already sufficient in themselves 
as seeds of quarrel, we are told that the Kirrhaeans 
abused their position as masters of the avenue to 
the temple by sea, levying exorbitant tolls on the 
visitors who landed there — a number constantly 
increasing from the multiplication of the transma- 
rine colonies, and from the prosperity of those in 
Italy and Sicily. Besides such offence against the 
general Grecian public, they had also incurred the 
enmity of their Phocian neighbours by outrages 
upon women, Phocian as well as Argeian, who were 
returning from the temple 1 . 


Growth of 
Delphi and 
Kirrha — 
decline of 
Krissa. 


1 Atbenseus, xiii. p. 560 ; iEscbines cont. Ktesiphont. c. 36. p. 406 ; 
Strabo, ix. p. 418. Of the Akragallidae, or KraugaUid*, whom Aischines 
mentions along with the Kirrhaeans as another impious race who dwelt 
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Thus stood the case, apparently, about 595 b.c., 
when the Amphiktyonic meeting interfered — either 
prompted by the Phocians, or perhaps on their own 
spontaneous impulse, out of regard to the temple 
— to punish the Kirrha-ans. After a war of ten 
years, the first Sacred War in Greece, this object 
was completely accomplished, by a joint force of 
Thessalians under Eurylochus, Sikyonians under 
Kleisthenes, and Athenians under Alkmseon ; the 
Athenian Solon being the person who originated 
and enforced in the Amphiktyonic council the pro- 
position of interference. Kirrha appears to have 
made a strenuous resistance until its supplies from 
the sea were intercepted by the naval force of the 
Sikyonian Kleisthenes ; and even after the town 
was taken, its inhabitants defended themselves for 
some time on the heights of Kirphis 1 . At length, 
however, they were thoroughly subdued. Their town 
was destroyed, or left to subsist merely as a landing- 
place ; and the whole adjoining plain was conse- 
crated to the Delphian god, whose domains thus 
touched the sea. Under this sentence, pronounced 
by the religious feeling of Greece, and sanctified 
by a solemn oath publicly sworn and inscribed at 
Delphi — the land was condemned to remain untilled 
and unplanted, without any species of human care, 
and serving only for the pasturage of cattle. The 
latter circumstance was convenient to the temple, 

in the neighbourhood of the god — and who were overthrown along with 
the Kirrha'ans — we have no farther information. O. Muller's conjec- 
ture would identify them with the Dryopes (Dorians, i. 2. 5, and his 
Orchomenos, p. 496) ; Harpokration, v. KpavyaWlSai. 

1 Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. Introduce ; Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ix. 2 ; 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 11; Pausan. ii. 9, 6. Pausanias (x. 37, 4) and 
Polyaenus (Strateg. iii. 6) relate a stratagem of Solon, or of Eurylochus, 
to poison the water of the Kirrhirans with hellebore. 
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inasmuch as it furnished abundance of victims for 
the pilgrims who landed and came to sacrifice — 
for without preliminary sacrifice no man could 
consult the oracle' ; while the entire prohibition of 
tillage was the only means of obviating the growth 
of another troublesome neighbour on the sea-board. 

The fate of Kirrha in this war is ascertained : that 
of Krissa is not so clear, nor do we know whether 
it was destroyed, or left subsisting in a position of 
inferiority with regard to Delphi. From this time 
forward, however, the Delphian community ap- 
pears as substantive and autonomous, exercising 
in its own right the management of the temple ; 
though we shall find, on more than one occasion, 
that the Phocians contest this right, and lay claim 
to the management of it for themselves 2 — a rem- 
nant of that early period when the oracle stood in 
the domain of the Phocian Krissa. There seems 
moreover to have beeu a standing antipathy be- 
tween the Delphians and the Phocians. 

The Sacred War just mentioned, emanating from First 
a solemn Amphiktyonic decree, carried on jointly War, in 
by troops of different states whom we do not know j9j BC ' 
to have ever before co-operated, and directed ex- 
clusively towards an object of common interest, is 
in itself a fact of high importance as manifesting 
a decided growth of Pan-Hellenic feeling. Sparta 
is not named as interfering — a circumstance which 
seems remarkable when we consider both her power, 
even as it then stood, and her intimate connection 
with the Delphian oracle — while the Athenians ap- 
pear as the prime movers, through the greatest and 
1 Eurip Ion. 2.10. 3 Thucyd. i. 112. 
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best of their citizens : the credit of a large-minded 
patriotism rests prominently upon them. 

But if this Sacred War itself is a proof that the 
Pan-Hellenic spirit was growing stronger, the posi- 
tive result in which it ended reinforced that spirit 
still farther. The spoils of Kirrha were employed 
by the victorious allies in founding the Pythian 
games. The octennial festival hitherto celebrated 
at Delphi in honour of the god, including no other 
competition except in the harp and the paean, was 
expanded into comprehensive games on the model 
of the Olympic, with matches not only of music, 
but also of gymnastics and chariots — celebrated, not 
at Delphi itself, but on the maritime plain near the 
ruined Kirrha — and under the direct superinten- 
dence of the Amphiktvons themselves. , I have 
already mentioned that Solon provided large re- 
wards for such Athenians as gained victories in the 
Olympic and Isthmian games, thereby indicating 
his sense of the great value of the national games as 
a means of promoting Hellenic intercommunion. 
It was the same feeling which instigated the foun- 
dation of the new games on the Kirrhsean plain, in 
commemoration of the vindicated honour of Apollo 
and in the territory newly made over to him. 
They were celebrated in the latter half of summer, 
or first half of every third Olympic year — the 
Amphiktyons being the ostensible Agonothets or 
administrators, and appointing persons to discharge 
the duty in their names 1 . At the first Pythian 

1 Mr. C linton thinks that the Pythian games were celebrated in the 
autumn : M. Boeckh refers the celebration to the spring : Krause agrees 
with Boeckh. (Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. ii. p, 200, Appendix; Boeckh, 
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ceremony (in 586 b.c.), valuable rewards were 
given to the different victors ; at the second (582 
b.c.) nothing was conferred but wreaths of laurel 
— the rapidly attained celebrity of the games being 
such as to render any farther reward superfluous. 
The Sikyonian despot Kleisthen^s himself, one of 
the leaders in the conquest of Kirrha, gained the 
prize at the chariot-race of the second Pythia. 
We find other great personages in Greece fre- 
quently mentioned as competitors, and the games 
long maintained a dignity second only to the Olym- 
pic, over which indeed they had some advantages ; 
first, that they were not abused for the purpose of 
promoting petty jeatousies and antipathies of any 
administering state, as the Olympic games were 
perverted by the Eleians, on more than one occa- 
sion ; next, that they comprised music and poetry 
as well as bodily display. From the circumstances 
attending their foundation, the Pythian games de- 
ad Corp. Inscr. No. 1688. p. 813; Krause, Die Pythien, Nemeen und 
Isthmien, vol. ii. p. 29-35.) 

Mr. Clmton’s opinion appears to me nearly tlie truth ; the real time, 
as I conceive it, being about the beginning of August, or end of July. 
Boeckli admits that, with the exception of Thucydides (v. 1-19), the 
other authorities go to sustain it ; but he relies on Thucydides to out- 
weigh them. Now the passage of Thucydides, properly understood, 
seems to me as much against Boeckh’s view as the rest. 

I may remark, as a certain additional reason in the case, that the 
Isthmia appear to have been celebrated m the third year of each Olym- 
piad, and in the spring (Krause, p. 187). It seems improbable that 
these two great festivals should have come one immediately after the 
other, which nevertheless must be supposed, if we adopt the opinion ot 
Boeckh and Krause. 

The Pythian games would be sometinicafe little earlier, sometimes a 
little later, in consequence of the time of full moon; notice being al- 
ways sent round by the administrators beforehand of the commence- 
ment of the sacred month. See the references in K. F. Hermann, 
Lehrbucli der gottesdienstl. Altertli. der Grieehen, eh. 49, not. 12. 
This note has been somewhat modified since my first edition see the 
note vol. vi. eh. hv. p. 620. 
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served, even more than the Olympic, the title be- 
stowed on them by Demosthenes — “ the common 
Agon of the Greeks 1 .” 

The Olympic and Pythian games continued 
always to be the most venerated solemnities in 
Greece : yet the Nemea and Isthmia acquired a 
celebrity not much inferior ; the Olympic prize 
counting for the highest of all 2 . Both the Nemea 
and the Isthmia were distinguished from the other 
two festivals by occurring, not once in four years, 
but once in two years ; the former in the second 
and fourth years of each Olympiad, the latter in 
the first and third years. To both is assigned, 
according to Greek custom, an origin connected 
with the interesting persons and circumstances of 
Grecian antiquity, but our historical knowledge of 
both begins with the sixth century b.c. The first 
historical Nemead is presented as belonging to 
Olympiad 52 or 53 (572-568 b.c ), a few years 
subsequent to the Sacred War above mentioned 
and to the origin of the Pythia. The festival was 
celebrated in honour of the Nemean Zeus, in the 
valley of Nemea between Phlius and Kleonae — and 
originally by the Kleonseans themselves, until, at 
some period alter 460 b.c., the Argeians deprived 
them of that honour and assumed the honours of 
administration to themselves 3 . The Nemean games. 


1 Demosthen. Philipp, iii. p. 1 1 !>. 2 Pindar, Nem. x. 28-33. 

3 Strabo, viii. p. 377 ; Plutarch, Arat. c. 28; Mannert, Geogr. Gr. 
Rom. pt. viii. p. 650. Compare the second chapter in Krause, Die 
Pythien, Nemeen und Isthmien, vol. ii. p. 108 segg. 

That the Kleomeans continued without interruption to administer 
the Nemean festival down to Olympiad 80 (460 b.c.), or thereabouts, 
is the rational inference from Pindar, Nem. x. 42; compare Nem. iv. 
17- Eusebius indeed states that the Argeians seized the administra- 
tion for themselves in Olympiad 53, and in order to reconcile this 
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as well as the Olympic, had their Hellanodikae 1 to 
superintend, to keep order, and to distribute the 
prizes. Respecting the Isthmian festival, our first 
historical information is a little earlier, for it has 
already been stated that Solon conferred a premium 
upon every Athenian citizen who gained a prize at 
that festival as well as at the Olympian — in or after 
594 b.c. It was celebrated by the Corinthians at 
their isthmus, in honour of Poseidbn ; and if we 
may draw any inference from the legends respect- 
ing its foundation, which is ascribed sometimes to 
Theseus, the Athenians appear to have identified it 
with the antiquities of their own state*. 

» 

statement with the above passage in Pindar, critics have concluded that 
the Argeians lost it again, and that the Kleonteans resumed it a little 
before Olympiad 80. I take a different view, and am disposed to reject 
the statement of Eusebius altogether ; the more so as Pindar’s tenth 
Nemean ode is addressed to an Argeian citizen named Theiuius. If there 
had been at that time a standing dispute between Argos and Kleon® 
on the subject of the administration of the Nemea, the poet would 
hardly have introduced the mention of the Nemean prizes gained by 
the ancestors of Theucus, under the untoward designation of “ prizes 
received from Klefintean men.” 

1 See Ttoeckli , Corp. Inscript. No. 1126. 

2 K. F. Hermann, in his Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
tliiimer (ch. 32. not. 7, and eh. 65. not. 3), and again in his more recent 
work (Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterthumer dcr Griechen, part 
iii. ch. -If), also not. 6), both highly valuable publications, maintains, — 
1. That the exaltation of the Isthmian and Nemean games into Pan- 
Hellenic importance arose directly after and out of the fall of the 
despots of Corinth and Sikyon. 2. That it was brought about by the 
paramount influence of the Dorians, especially by Sparta. 3. That the 
Spartans put down the despots of both these two cities. 

The last of these three propositions appears to me untrue in respect 
to Sikyon— improbable in respect to Corinth : my reasons for thinking 
so have been given in a former chapter. And if this be so, the reason 
for presuming Spartan intervention as to the Isthmian and Nemean 
games falls to the ground ; for there is no other proof of it, nor does 
Sparta appear to have interested herself in any of the four national 
festivals except the Olympic, with which she was from an early period 
peculiarly connected. 

Nor can I think that the first of Hermann’s three propositions is at 
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We thus perceive that the interval between 
600-560 b.c. exhibits the first historical manifesta- 
tion of the Pythia, Isthmia, and Nemea — the first 
expansion of all the three from local into Pan- 
Hellenic festivals. To the Olympic games, for 
some time the only great centre of union among 
all the widely dispersed Greeks, are now added 
three other sacred Agones of the like public, open, 
national character ; constituting visible marks, as 
well as tutelary bonds, of collective Hellenism, and 
ensuring to every Greek who went to compete in 
the matches, a safe and inviolate transit even 
through hostile Hellenic states'. These four, all 

all tenable. No connection whatever can be shown between Sikyon * 
anil the Nemean games; anil it is the more improbable in this case 
that the Sikyouians should have been active, inasmuch as they had 
under Kleisthcnes a little before contributed to nationalize the Pythian 
games : a second interference for a similar purpose ought not to be pre- 
sumed without some evidence. To prove his point about the Isthmia, 
Hermann cites only a passage of Solinus (vii. 14), “ Hoc speetaeulum, 
per Cypselum tyrannum intermissum, Corinthii Olymp. 49 solemnitati 
pristime reddidemut.” To render this passage at all credible, we must 
read Cypselidas instead of Cypselum, which deducts from the value of 
a witness whose testimony can never under any circumstances be rated 
high. But granting the alteration, there are two reasons against the 
assertion of Solinus. One, a positive reason, that Solon offered a large 
reward to Athenian rfetors at the Isthmian games : his legislation falls 
in 594 b.c., ten years before the time when the Isthmia are said by 
Solinus to have been renewed after a long intermission. The other 
reason (negative, though to my mind also powerful) is the silence of 
Herodotus in that long iuveetive which he puts into the mouth of So- 
sikles against the Kypselids (v. 92). If Kypselus had really been guilty 
of so great an insult to the feelings of the people as to suppress their 
most solemn festival, the fact would hardly r have been omitted in the 
indictment which Sosikles is made to urge against him. Aristotle in- 
deed, representing Kypselus as a mild and popular despot, introduces 
a contrary view of his character, which, if we admitted it, would of 
itself suffice to negative the supposition that he had suppressed the 
Isthmia. 

1 Plutarch, Arat. c. 28. nai <rvi>exv6y totc npwTov (by order of Ara- 
tus) tj 8eSopeVrj rols aymptarnls dtrvKia Ka\ d<r(j)a\eia, a deadly stain on 
the character of Aratus. 
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in or near Peloponnesus, and one of which occurred 
in each year, formed the Period, or cycle of sacred 
games, which conferred upon those, who had gained 
prizes at all the four, the enviable designation 
of Periodonikes 1 . The honours paid to Olympic 
victors on their return to their native city, were 
prodigious even in the sixth century b.c., and be- 
came even more extravagant afterwards. We may 
remark, that in the Olympic games alone, the 
oldest as well as the most illustrious of the four, the 
musical and intellectual element was wanting : but 
all the three more recent Agones included crowns 
for exercises of music and poetry, along with gym- 
' nasties, chariots, and horses. 

Nor was it only in the distinguishing national increased 

, • . . 0 frequenta- 

stamp set upon these tour great testivals, that the tionofthe 
gradual increase of Hellenic family-feeling exhibited vlisinmoVt 
itself, during the course of this earliest period of 
our history. Pursuant to the same tendencies, 
religious festivals in all the considerable towms 
gradually became more and more open and acces- 
sible, attracting guests as well as competitors from 
beyond the border ; the dignity of the state, as well 
as the honour rendered to the presiding god, being 
measured by numbers, admiration, and envy, in 
the frequenting visitors 2 . There is no positive 

1 Festus, v. Perihodos, p. 217, ed. Muller. See the animated pro- 
test of the philosopher Xenophanes against the great rewards given to 
Olympic victors (540-520 b.c.), Xeuophan. Fragment. 2. p. 357, ed. 

Bergk. 

3 Thucyd. vi. 16. Alkibiades says, ical baa ai iv rjj it bKei xop’]yi< us q 
tS \apnpvvopai, rols pev darols tj>Bovei rai <pvaet, irp'os 8e rout 
£evovs Kal air!) la^vs (jxiLverai. 

The greater Panathensea are ascribed to Peisistratus by the Scholiast 
on Aristeides, vol. iii. p. 323, ed. Dindorf : judging by what immediately 
precedes, the statement seems to come from Aristotle. 
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evidence indeed of such expansion in the Attic fes- 
tivals earlier than the reign of Peisistratus, who 
first added the quadrennial or Greater Panathensea 
to the ancient annual or Lesser Panathensea ; nor 
can we trace the steps of progress in regard to 
Thebes, Orchomenus, Thespiae, Megara, Sikyon, 
Pelllnd, iEgina, Argos, &e., but we find full reason 
for believing that such was the general reality. Of 
the Olympic or Isthmian victors whom Pindar and 
Simonides celebrated, many derived a portion of 
their renown from previous victories acquired at 
several of these local contests 1 — victories sometimes 
so numerous, as to prove how wide-spread the habit 
of mutual frequentation had become 2 ; though we 
find, even in the third century b.c., treaties of alli- 
ance between different cities, in which it is thought 
necessary to confer this mutual right by express 
stipulation. Temptation was offered, to the distin- 
guished gymnastic or musical competitors, by prizes 
of great value; and Titnseus even asserted, as a 
proof of the overweening pride of Kroton and Sy- 
baris, that these cities tried to supplant the pre- 
eminence of the Olympic games, by instituting 
games of their own with the richest prizes, to be 

1 Simonides, Fragm. 15-1—158, e<l. Bergk; Pindar, Nem. x. 45; 
Olymp. xiii. 107. 

The distinguished athlete Theagenes is affirmed to have gained 1200 
prizes in these various agones : according to some, 1400 prizes (Pausan. 
vi. 11, 2; Plutarch, Prsecept. Reip. Ger. c. 15. p. 811). 

An athlete named Apollonius arrived too late for the Olympic games, 
having staid away too long from his anxiety to get money at various 
agones in Ionia (Pausan. v. 21, 5). 

s See, particularly, the treaty between the inhabitants of Latus and 
those of Olds in Krete, in Boeckh’s Corp. Inscr. No. 2554, wherein 
this reciprocity is expressly stipulated. Boeckh places this Inscription 
in the third century b.c. 
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celebrated at the same time 1 — a statement in itself 
not worthy of credit, but nevertheless illustrating 
the animated rivalry known to prevail among the 
Grecian cities, in procuring for themselves splendid 
and crowded games. At the time when the Homeric 
Hymn to D£m£t6r was composed, the worship of 
that goddess seems to have been purely local at 
Eleusis ; but before the Persian war, the festival 
celebrated by the Athenians every year, in honour 
of the Eleusinian Dimeter, admitted Greeks of all 
cities to be initiated, and was attended by vast 
crowds of them*. 

It was thus that the simplicity and strict local ah other 
application of the primitive religious festival, among cities, ex- 
the greater states in Greece, gradually expanded encouragS 
on certain great occasions periodically recurring, suchTlslts - 
into an elaborate and regulated series of exhibitions 
— not merely admitting, but soliciting, the fraternal 
presence of all Hellenic spectators. In this respect 
Sparta seems to have formed an exception to the 
remaining states : her festivals w T ere for herself 
alone, and her general rudeness towards other 
Greeks was not materially softened even at the 
Karneia 3 , or Hyakinthia, or Gymnopjedise. On 

1 Timteus, Fragm. 82, ed. Didot. The Krotoniatcs furnished a great 
number of victors both to the Olympic aud to the Pythian games 
(Ilerodot. via. 47 ; Pausan. x. 5, 5 — x. 7, 3 ; Krause, Gymnastik und 
Agonistik der Hellenen, vol. ii. sect. 29. p. 752). 

2 Herodot. viii. 65. xai avraji/ 6 /douXopcvor Ka\ rwv oXXov F.XX;;roji' 

fuclrai. 

The exclusion of all natives of Lampsakus, from competition at the 
games celebrated in theOhersonesus to the honour of the cekistMdtiadds, 
is mentioned by Herodotus as something special (Herodot. vi. 38). 

3 See the remarks, upon the Lacedaemonian discouragement of 
stranger-visitors at their public festivals, put by Thucydides into the 
mouth of Perikles (Thucyd. ii. 39). 

Lichas the Spartan gained great renown by treating hospitably the 
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the other hand, the Attic Dionysia were gradually 
exalted, from their original rude spontaneous out- 
burst of village feeling in thankfulness to the god, 
followed by song, dance, and revelry of various 
kinds — into costly and diversified performances, 
first by a trained chorus, next by actors superadded 
to it 1 1 and the dramatic compositions thus pro- 
duced, as they embodied the perfection of Grecian 
art, so they were eminently calculated to invite a 
Pan-Hellenic audience and to encourage the senti- 
ment of Hellenic unity. The dramatic literature of 
Athens however belongs properly to a later period : 
previous to the year 560 b.c., we see only those 
commencements of innovation which drew upon 
Thespis 2 the rebuke of Solon, who himself contri- 
buted to impart to the Panathenaic festival a more 
solemn and attractive character, by checking the 
licence of the rhapsodes and ensuring to those pre- 
sent a full orderly recital of the Iliad. 

The sacred games and festivals, here alluded to 
as a class, took hold of the Greek mind by so great 
a variety of feelings 3 , as to counterbalance in a high 

strangers who came to the Gymnopmdiae at Sparta (Xenophon, Me- 
morab. i. 2, (il ; Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10)— a story winch proves that 
some strangers came to the Spartan festivals, but which also proves that 
they were not many in number, and that to show them hospitality was 
a striking distinction from the general character of Spartans. 

1 Aristot. Poetic, c. 3 and 4; Maximus Tyrius, Diss. xxi. p. 215; 
Plutarch, De Cupidine Divitiarum, c. 8. p. 527 : compare the treatise, 
"Quod non potest suaviter vivi secundum Epic-urum,” c. 16. p. 1098. 
The old oracles quoted by Demosthenes, cont. Meidiam (c. 15. p. 531, 
and cont. Makartat. p. 1072 : see also Buttmann’s note on the former 
passage), convey the idea of the ancient simple Athenian festival. 

2 Plutarch, Solon, c. 29 : see above, chap. xi. vol. iii. p. 198. 

3 The orator Lysias, in a fragment of his lost Panegyrical Oration, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikamassus (vol. v. p. 520 R.), describes 
the influence of the games with great force and simplicity. Herakles, 
the founder of them, ayam ph o-vfiirnp «ro iyn, ^nXorpu'm- Si ttXoCtid, 
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degree the political disseverance, and to keep alive 
among their wide-spread cities, in the midst of con- 
stant jealousy and frequent quarrel, a feeling of 
brotherhood and congenial sentiment such as must 
otherwise have died away. The Theors, or sacred 
envoys who came to Olympia or Delphi from so 
many different points, all sacrificed to the same god 
and at the same altar, witnessed the same sports, and 
contributed by their donatives to enrich or adorn 
one respected scene. Moreover the festival afforded 
opportunity for a sort of fair, including much traffic 
amid so large a mass of spectators 1 : and besides 


yvoip-rji S* eV r<5 KaWtarto rrjs ‘EXXdSot* tva tovtco v &tt dvrt&v 

fiHKa cs to avTO tXdcopev, ra pev oyfropevot, ra de aKovtrofievot. Hyrj- 
( Taro yap ruv eVdciSv tjvWoyov d p y r) v y tvetrOat rots "EWrjtri tt) s 
irfjbs aWrjXovs </uXiav. 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Quccst. v. 3. “ Mercutum emu, qui haberetur maxinio 
ludorum apparatu totius Grsecia: celebvitate : nam ut illic aln corporibus 
exercitatis gloriam ct nobilitatem corona; peterent, alii ememli aut ven- 
dendi quxstu et lucro ducerentur,” &c. 

Both Velleius Paterculus also (i. 8 1 and Justin (xiii. 5) call the 
Olympic festival by the name mercatus. 

There were booths all round the Altis, or sacred precinct of Zeus 
(Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xi. 55), during the time of the games. 

Strabo observes with justice, respecting the multitudinous festivals 
generally — 'H navrjyvpts, epnopiKov Tt rrpaypa (x. p. -486), especially in 
reference to Delos ; see Cicero pro Lege Manilia, c. 18 : compare Pau- 
sanias, x. 32, 9, about the Panegyris and fair at Tithorea in Phokis, 
and Becker, Charikles, vol. i. p. 283. 

At the Attic festival of the Herakleia, celebrated by the communion 
called Mesogei, or a certain number of the demes constituting Meso- 
gaea, a regular market-due or dyopao-TtKtw was levied upon tiiose who 
brought goods to sell ( Inscriptions Atticsc nuper rcpei't.T 12, by K. 
Curtius, p. 3-71. 

The description given bv Colonel Sleeman (Rambles and Recol- 
lections of an Indian Official, vol. i. ch. 1 ) of the sacred fairs in India, 
illustrates the Olympic and other festivals of Greece ; 

“ Before setting out on our journey, we formed a party to visit the 
marble rocks of the river Nerbudda at Beraghat. It was the end of 
October, when the Hindoos hold fairs on all their sacred streams, at 
places consecrated by poetry or tradition as the scene of some divine 
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the exhibitions of the games themselves, there were 
recitations and lectures in a spacious council-room 
for those who chose to listen to them, by poets, 
rhapsodes, philosophers and historians — among 
which last, the history of Herodotus is said to have 
been publicly read by its author'. Of the wealthy 
and great men in the various cities, many contended 
simply for the chariot-victories and horse-victories. 
But there were others whose ambition was of a 
character more strictly personal, and who stripped 
naked as runners, wrestlers, boxers, or pankratiasts, 
having gone through the extreme fatigue of a com- 
plete previous training. Kylon, whose unfortunate 
attempt to usurp the sceptre at Athens has been 
recounted, had gained the prize in the Olympic 
stadium : Alexander son of Amyntas, the prince of 

work or manifestation. These fairs are at once festive and holy — every 
person who comes enjoying himself as much as he can, and at the same 
time seeking purification from all past transgressions by bathing and 
praying in the holy stream, and making laudable resolutions to be 
better in future. The ceremonies last five days, and take place at the 
same time upon all the sacred rivers throughout India : and the greater 
part of the whole Hindoo population, from the Himmalah mountains 
to Cape Comorin, will be found during these five days congregated at 
these fairs. In sailing down the Ganges, one may pass in the course 
of a day, half-a-dozen such fairs — each with a multitude equal to the 
population of a large city, and rendered beautifully picturesque by the 
magnificence and variety of the tent equipages of the great and wealthy.” 
[N.B. Great men like Alkibiades, and the Syracusan Dionysius, exhi- 
bited the most splendid tents at the Olympic festival Pseudo- Andokides 
cont. Alkibiad. s. 31 ; Dionys. Ilal. Judic. de Lysia, c. 29. p. 519 R.] 
“ The preserver of the universe, Vishnoo, is supposed on the 26th of 
June to descend to the world below, to defend Rajah Bull from the 
attacks of Indur, to stay with him four months, and to come up again 
on the 26th of October. During his absence almost all kinds of worship 
and festivities are suspended; and they recommence at these fairs, 
where people assemble to hail his resurrection.” 

1 Pausan. vi. 23, 5 ; Diodor. xiv. 109, xv. 7 ; Lucian, Quomodo 
Historia sit conscribenda, c. 42. See Krause, Olympia, sect. 29. 
p. 183-186, 
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Macedon, had run for it 1 . The great family of the 
Diagoridse at Rhodes, who furnished magistrates 
and generals to their native city, supplied a still 
greater number of successful boxers and pankra- 
tiasts at Olympia — while other instances also occur 
of generals named by various cities from the list of 
successful Olympic gymnasts ; and the odes of 
Pindar, always dearly purchased, attest how many 
of the great and •wealthy were found in that list 2 . 
The perfect popularity, and equality of persons, at 
these great games, is a feature not less remarkable 
than the exact adherence to predetermined rule, and 
the self-imposed submission of the immense crowd 
to a handful of servants armed with sticks 3 , who 
executed the orders of the Eleian Hellanodikse. 

1 Thueyd. i. 120 ; Heroilot.v. 22-71- Eurybates of Argos (Herodot. 
vi. 92); Philippus and Phayllus of Kroton (v. 47 ; viii. 47); Eualkules 
of Eretria (v. 102) ; Hermolvkus of Athens (ix. 105). 

Pindar (Nem. iv. and vi.) gives the numerous victories of the Bas- 
sidse and Theandridae at TEgina : he extols also Melissus the pankratiast 
and his ancestors the Kleonymidae of Thebes — ripdcvres ap^aOtv -rrpo- 
t em^apitov (Isthm. iii. 25). 

Respecting the extreme celebrity of Diagoras and his sons, of the 
Rhodian gens Eratidae, Damagetus, Akusilaus, and Dorieus, see Pindar, 
Olymp. vii. 16-145, with the Scholia; Thueyd. iii. 11 ; Pausan. vi. 7, 
1-2; Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 5, 19: compare Strabo, xiv. p. 655. 

s The Latin writers remark the peculiarity of Grecian feeling, as 
distinguished from Roman — that men of great station accounted it an 
honour to contend in the games : see, as a specimen, Tacitus, Dialogus 
de Orator, c. 9. “ Ac si in Grsecia natus esses, ubi ludieras quoque 

artes exercere honestum est, ac tibi Nicostrati robur Dii dedissent, non 
paterer immanes illos et ad pugnam natos lacertos levitate jaculi va- 
nescere.” Again, Cicero, pro Flacco, e. 13, in his sarcastic style — 

“ Quid si etiam occisus est a piratis Adramyttenus, homo nobilis, cujus 
est fere nobis omnibus nomen auditum, Atinas pugil, Olympionices t 
hoc est apud Graecos (quoniam de eorum gravitate dicimus) prope majus 
et gloriosius, quam Romae triumphasse.” 

3 Lichas, one of the chief men of Sparta, and moreover a chariot- 
victor, received actual chastisement on the ground, from these staff- 
bearers, for an infringement of the regulations (Thueyd. v. 50). 
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The ground upon which the ceremony took place, 
and even the territory of the administering state, 

' was protected by a “Truce of God” during the 
month of the festival, the commencement of which 
was formally announced by heralds sent round to 
the different states. Treaties of peace between 
different cities were often formally commemorated 
by pillars there erected, and the visible features of 
the scene suggested nothing but ideas of peace and 
brotherhood among Greeks 1 . And I may remark 
that the impression of the games as belonging to 
all Greeks, and to none but Greeks, was stronger 
and clearer during the interval between 600-300 
b.c., than it came to be afterwards. For the Ma- 
cedonian conquests had the effect of diluting and 
corrupting Hellenism, by spreading an exterior 
varnish of Hellenic tastes and manners over a wide 
area of incongruous foreigners, w ho were incapable 
of the real elevation of the Hellenic character ; so 
that although in later times the games continued 
undiminished both in attraction and in number of 
visitors, the spirit of Pan-Hellenic communion which 
had once animated the scene was gone for ever. 

1 Thucyd. v. 18—47, and the curious ancient Inscription in Boeckh’s 
Corpus Inscr. No. II. p. 28, recording the convention between the 
Eleians and the inhabitants of the Arcadian town of Ilenea. 

The comparison of various passages referring to the Olympia, Isthmia, 
and Nemea (Thucydides, iii. 11, viii. 9-10, v. 49-51, and Xenophon, 
Hellenic, iv. 7, 2 ; v. 1, 29) shows that serious political business was 
often discussed at these games — that diplomatists made use of the in- 
tercourse for the purpose of detecting the secret designs of states whom 
they suspected, and that the administering state often practised man- 
oeuvres in respect to the obligations of truce for the Hieromenia or 
Holy Month. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

LYRIC POETRY.— THE SEVEN WISE MEN. 

The interval between 776-560 b.c. presents to us 
a remarkable expansion of Grecian genius in the 
creation of their elegiac, iambic, lyric, choric, and 
gnomic poetry, which was diversified in a great 
many ways and improved by many separate masters. 
The creators of all these different styles — from Kal- 
linus and Archilochus down to Stesichorus — fall 
within the two centuries here included ; though 
Pindar and Simonides, “ the proud and high-crested 
bards 1 ,” who carried lyric and choric poetry to the 
maximum of elaboration consistent with full poeti- 
cal effect, lived in the succeeding century, and were 
contemporary with the tragedian iEschylus. The 
Grecian drama, comic as well as tragic, of the fifth 
century b.c., combined the lyric and choric song 
with the living action of iambic dialogue — thus 
constituting the last ascending movement in the 
poetical genius of the race. Reserving this for 
a future time, and for the history of Athens, to 
which it more particularly belongs, I now propose 
to speak only of the poetical movement of the two 
earlier centuries, wherein Athens had little or no 
part. So scanty are the remnants, unfortunately, 
of these earlier poets, that we can offer little ex- 
cept criticisms borrowed at second-hand, and a few 
1 Himerius, Orat. iii. p. 426, Wernsdorf— aycpwxot xai tyavxfVes. 
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general considerations on their workings and ten- 
dency 1 . 

Epical age Archilochus and Kallinus both appear to fall 

preceding * 1 

the lyrical, about the middle of the seventh century b.c., and 
it is with them that the innovations in Grecian 
poetry commence. Before them, we are told, there 
existed nothing but the Epos, or Daktylic Hex- 
ameter poetry, of which much has been said in my 
former volume — being legendary stories or adven- 
tures narrated, together with addresses or hymns 
to the gods. We must recollect, too, that this was 
not only the whole poetry, hut the whole literature 
of the age. Prose composition was altogether un- 
known, and writing, if beginning to be employed as 
an aid to a few superior men, was at any rate ge- 
nerally unused, and found no reading public. The 
voice was the only communicant, and the ear the 
only recipient, of all those ideas and feelings 
which productive minds in the community found 
themselves impelled to pour out ; both voice and 
ear being accustomed to a musical recitation or 
chant, apparently something between song and 
speech, with simple rhythm and a still simpler oc- 
casional accompaniment from the primitive four- 
stringed harp. Such habits and requirements of 
the voice and ear were, at that time, inseparably 
associated with the success and popularity of the 

1 For the whole subject of this chapter, the eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of O. Muller’s History of the Litera- 
ture of Ancient Greece, wherein the lyric poets are handled with greater 
length than consists with the limits of this work, will be found highly 
valuable— chapters abounding in erudition and ingenuity, but not always 
within the limits of the evidence. 

The learned work of Ulnci (Geschichte der Grieehischen Poesie — 
hyrik) is still more open to the same remark. 
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poet, and contributed doubtless to restrict the 
range of subjects with which he could deal. The 
type was to a certain extent consecrated, like the 
primitive statues of the gods, from which men only 
ventured to deviate by gradual and almost uncon- 
scious innovations. Moreover, in the first half of 
the seventh century b.c., that genius which had once 
created an Iliad and an Odyssey was no longer to 
be found, and the work of hexameter narrative had 
come to be prosecuted by less gifted persons — by 
those Cyclic poets of whom I have spoken in the 
preceding volumes. 



uncertain evidence, was the state of the Greek mind sublets for 
immediately before elegiac and lyric poets appeared ; newm^-es 
while at the same time its experience was enlarging ^ s lJ2 ged 
by the formation of new colonies, and the commu- scale - 
nion among its various states tended to increase 
by the freer reciprocity of religious games and fes- 
tivals. There arose a demand for turning the lite- 
rature of the age (I use this word as synonymous 
with the poetry) to new feelings and purposes, and 
for applying the rich, plastic, and musical language 
of the old epic, to present passion and circumstance, 
social as well as individual. Such a tendency had 
become obvious in Hesiod, even within the range of 
hexameter verse ; but the same causes which led to 
-an enlargement of the subjects of poetry inclined 
men also to vary the metre. 

In regard to this latter point, there is reason to 
believe that the expansion of Greek music was the 
immediate determining cause ; for it has been already 
stated that the musical scale and instruments of the 
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Greeks, originally very narrow, were materially en- 
larged by borrowing from Phrygia and Lydia, and 
these acquisitions seem to have been first realised 
about the beginning of the seventh century b.c., 
through the Lesbian harper Terpander — the Phry- 
gian (or Greco-Phrygian) flute-player Olympus — 
and the Arkadian or Boeotian flute-player Klonas. 
Terpander made the important advance of exchan- 
ging the original four-stringed harp for one of seven 
strings, embracing the compass of one octave or 
two Greek tetrachords, and Olympus as well as 
Klonas taught many new nomes or tunes on the 
flute, to which the Greeks had before been strangers 
— probably also the use of a flute of more varied 
musical compass. Terpander is said to have gained 
the prize at the first recorded celebration of the La- 
cedaemonian festival of the Karneia, in 676 b.c. : 
this is one of the best-ascertained points among the 
obscure chronology of the seventh century ; and 
there seem grounds for assigning Olympus and 
Klonas to nearly the same period, a little before 
Archilochus and Kallinus*. To Terpander, Olym- 
pus, and Klonas, are ascribed the formation of the 

1 These early innovators in Grecian music, rhythm, metre and poetry, 
belonging to the seventh century B.c., were very imperfectly known 
even to those contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle who tried to get 
together facts for a consecutive history of music. The treatise of Plu- 
tarch, De Musica, shows what very contradictory statements he found. 
He quotes from four different authors — Herakleides, Glaukus, Alex- 
ander, and Aristoxenus, who by no means agreed in their series of 
names and facts. The first three of them blend together mythe and 
history ; while even the Anagraphe or inscription at Sikyon, which 
professed to give a continuous list of such poets and musicians as had 
contended at the Siky onian games, began with a large stock of mythical 
names — Amphion, Linus, Pierius, &c. (Plutarch, Music, p. 1132). Some 
authors, according to Plutarch (p. 1133), made the great chronological 
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earliest musical nomes known to the inquiring 
Greeks of later times : to the first, nomes on the 
harp ; to the two latter, on the flute — every nome 
being the general scheme or basis of which the airs 
actually performed constituted so many variations, 
within certain defined limits *. Terpander employed 
his enlarged instrumental power as a new accom- 
paniment to the Homeric poems, as well as to cer- 
tain epic prooemia or hymns to the gods of his own 
composition. But he does not seem to have departed 
from the Hexameter verse and the Daktylic rhythm, 

mistake of placing Terpander as contemporary with Hippfinax j a proof 
how little of chronological evidence was then accessible. 

That Terpander was victor at the Spartan festival of the Karneia, in 
676 b.c., may well have been derived by Hellanikus from the Spartan 
registers : the name of the Lesbian harper Penkleitas as having gained 
the same prize at some subsequent period (Plutarch, De Mus. p. 1133) 
probably vests ou the same authority. That Archilochus was rather 
later than Terpander, and Thaletas rather later than Archilochus, was 
the statement of Glaukus (Plutarch, De Mus. p. 1134). Klonas and 
Polymnestus are placed later than. Terpander ; Archilochus later than 
Klonas : Alkman is said to have mentioned Polymnestus in one of his 
songs (p. 1133-1135). It seems difficult to believe, though not abso- 
lutely impossible, that Terpander gained four Pythian prizes, if the 
festival was octennial prior to its reconstitution by the Amphiktyons 
(p. 1132). Sakadas gained three Pythian prizes after that period, when 
the festival was quadrennial (p. 1134). 

Compare the confused indications in Pollux, iv. 65-66, 7 8-79. The 
abstract given by Photius of certain parts of the Chrestomatbia of Pro- 
clus (published in Gaisford’s edition of Hephrestion, p. 375-389), is also 
extremely valuable, in spite of its brevity and obscurity, about the lyric 
and chorie poetry of Greece. 

1 The difference between Ndpos and MtAos appears in Plutarch, De 
Music5, p. 1 132 — Kal rbv Ttpiravbpov, KiOapmbiKwv iron jttjk ovra vopav, 
KCITU VOpoV €KQtTTOV TOtS €TT«Tl TOIS tavTOV KUl TO IS Oprjpov pi 77 fptTI- 
6eVra, abav eV rote SiySitrt' (1— o((j? ( wu St tovtov \eya ovopara irpwTOV 
tois KidapaSiKots vopois. 

The nomes were not many in number ; they went by special names ; 
and there was disagreement of opinion as to the persons who had 
composed them (Plutarch, Music, p. 1133). They were monodic, not 
choric — intended to be sung by one person (Aristot. Problem. xLx. 15). 
Herodot. i. 23, about Ariou and the Nomus Orthius. 
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600 b.c. 


to which the new accompaniment was probably not 
quite suitable ; and the idea may thus have been 
suggested of combining the words also according to 
new rhythmical and metrical laws. 

It is certain, at least, that the age (670-600) im- 
mediately succeeding Terpander — comprising Ar- 
chilochus, Kallinus, Tyrtaeus and Alkman, whose 
relations of time one to another we have no certain 
means of determining 1 , though Alkman seems to 
have been the latest — presents a remarkable variety 
both of new metres and of new rhythms, superin- 
duced upon the previous Daktylic Hexameter. The 
first departure from this latter is found in the elegiac 
verse, employed seemingly more or less by all the 
four above-mentioned poets, but chiefly by the first 
two, and even ascribed by some to the invention 
of Kallinus. Tyrtaeus in his military march-songs 
employed the Anapaestic metre, but in Archilochus 
as well as in Alkman we find traces of a much 


1 Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellen. ad ann, 671, 665, 644) appears to me 
noway satisfactory in his chronological arrangements of the poets of 
this century. I agree with O. Muller (Hist, of Literat. of Ancient 
Greece, ch. xii. 9) in thinking that he makes Terpander too recent, and 
Thaletas too ancient ; I also believe both Kallinus and Alkman to have 
been more recent than the place which Mr. Clinton assigns to them ; 
the epoch of Tyrtaeus will depend upon the date which we assign to the 
second Messenian war. 

How very imperfectly the chronology of the poetical names even of 
the sixth century b.c. — Sappho, Anakreon, Hipponax — was known 
even to writers of the beginning of the Ptolemaic age (or shortly after 
300 B.c,), we may see by the mistakes noted in Athemeus, xiii. p. 599. 
Hermesianax of Kolophon, the elegiac poet, represented Anakreon as 
the lover of Sappho ; this might perhaps be not absolutely impossible, 
if we supposed in Sappho an old age like that of Ninon de l’Enclos; 
but others (even earlier than Hermesianax, since they are quoted by 
Chameleon) represented Anakreon, when in old age, as addressing verses 
to Sappho still young. Again, the comic writer Hiphilus introduced 
both Archilochus and Hipponax as the lovers of Sappho. 
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larger range of metrical variety — Iambic, Trochaic, 
Anapaestic, Ionic, &c. — sometimes even asynarte- 
tic or compound metres, Anapaestic or Daktylic 
blended with Trochaic or Iambic. What we have 
remaining from Mimnermus, who comes about the 
dlose of the preceding four, is elegiac ; his contem- 
poraries Alkaeus and Sappho, besides employing 
most of those metres which they found existing, 
invented each a peculiar stanza of their own, which 
is familiarly known under a name derived from 
each. In Solon, the younger contemporary of 
Mimnermus, we have the elegiac, iambic, and tro- 
chaic : in Theognis, yet later, the elegiac only. 
But both Arion and Stesichorus appear to have 
been innovators in this department, the former by 
his improvement in the dithvrambic chorus or cir- 
cular song and dance in honour of Dionysus — the 
latter by his more elaborate choric compositions, 
containing not only a strophe and antistropM, but 
also a third division or epode succeeding them, 
pronounced by the chorus standing still. Both 
Anakreon and Ibykus likewise added to the stock 
of existing metrical varieties. And we thus see that 
within the century and a half succeeding Terpan- 
der, Greek poetry (or Greek literature, which was 
then the same thing) became greatly enriched in 
matter as well as diversified in form. 

To a certain extent there seems to have been a 
real connection between the two : new torms were 
essential for the expression of new wants and feel- 
ings — though the assertion that elegiac metre is 
especially adapted for one set of feelings 1 , trochaic 

1 The Latin poets and the Alexandrine critics seem to have hoth 
insisted on the natural mournfulness of the elegiac metre (Ovid, He- 
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for a second, and iambic for a third, if true at all, 
can only be admitted with great latitude of excep- 
tion, when we find so many of them employed by 
the poets for very different subjects — gay or me- 
lancholy, bitter or complaining, earnest or sprightly 
— seemingly with little discrimination. 

But the adoption of some new metre, different 
from the perpetual series of hexameters, was re- 
quired when the poet desired to do something more 
than recount a long story or fragment of heroic le- 
gend ; when he sought to bring himself, his friends, 
his enemies, his city, his hopes and fears with regard 
to matters recent or impending, all before the notice 
of the hearer, and that too at once with brevity 
and animation. The Greek hexameter, like our 
blank verse, has all its limiting conditions bearing 
upon each separate line, and presents to the hearer 
no predetermined resting-place or natural pause 
beyond 1 . In reference to any long composition, 
either epic or dramatic, such unrestrained licence 

roid. xv. 7 ; Horat. Art. Poet. 75) : see also the fanciful explanation 
given by Didymus in the Etymologicon Magnum, v. 'EXeyov. 

We learn from Ilephasstion (c. viii. p. 45, Gaisf.) that the Anapaestic 
march-metre of Tyrtaens was employed by the comic writers also, for 
a totally different vein of feeling. See the Dissertation of Franck, 
Oallinus, p. 37-48 (Leips. 1816). 

Of the remarks made by O. Muller respecting the metres of these 
early poets (History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. xi. s. 8- 
12, &c. ; ch. xii. s. 1-2, &c.), many appear to be uncertified and dis- 
putable. 

For some good remarks on the fallibility of men’s impressions re- 
specting the natural and inherent qdos of particular metres, see Adam 
Smith (Theory of Moral Sentiment, Part v. ch. i. p. 329), in the edition 
of his works by Dugald Stewart. 

1 See the observations in Aristotle (Rhetor, iii. 9) on the Xf'£is tlpo- 
p*vt) as compared with Xf'|is *:hrf<rrpapptV?y — Xf|is dpopcvr], rj oidiv 
rtXot avrfj Kaff avTTjv, hv pi) to Trpaypa to Xeyop evov Tt\(iwdr )' — 
KaTtarpapptvrj 5e, rj tv 7 TtptoSots' \eyto 5( irtpiobov, \c£iv t^ovtrav ap)(rjv 
Kni Tt\fvrr)V airf/v Kaff ai‘Tr)v xa! pty ( 80 s (xktvvotttov. 
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is found convenient, and the case was similar for 
Greek epos and drama — the single-lined Iambic 
Trimeter being generally used for the dialogue of 
tragedy and comedy, just as the Daktylic Hexame- 
ter had been used for the epic. The metrical changes 
introduced by Archilochus and his contemporaries 
may be compared to a change from our blank verse 
to the rhymed couplet and quatrain : the verse was 
thrown into little systems of two, three, or four 
lines, with a pause at the end of each ; and the 
halt thus assured to, as well as expected and re- j 
lished by, the ear, was generally coincident with a| 
close, entire or partial, in the sense, which thusl 
came to be distributed with greater point and ef-l 
feet. The elegiac verse, or common Hexameter^ 
and Pentameter (this second line being an hexa- 
meter with the third and sixth thesis 1 , or the last 
half of the third and sixth foot, suppressed, and a 
pause left in place of it) — as well as the Epode (or 
Iambic Trimeter followed by an Iambic Dimeter) 
and some other binary combinations of verse which 
we trace among the fragments of Archilochus — are ArohUo- 
conceived with a view to such increase of effect 
both on the ear and the mind, not less than to the 
direct pleasures of novelty and variety. 


1 I employ, however unwillingly, the word thesis here (arsis and 
thesis) in the sense in which it is used by G. Hermann (“ Illud tem- 
pus, in quo ictus est, arsin ; ea tempora, quae carent ictu, thesin voca- 
mus,” Element. Doctr. Metr. sect. 15), and followed by Boeckh, in his 
Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar (i. 4), though I agree with Dr. 
Barham (in the valuable Preface to his edition of Hephsestion, Cam- 
bridge 1843, pp. 5-8) that the opposite sense of the words would be 
the preferable one, just as it was the original sense in which they were 
used by the best Greek musical writers : Dr. Barham’s Preface is very 
instructive on the difficult subject of ancient rhythm generally. 
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The Iambic metre, built upon the primitive Iam- 
bus or coarse and licentious jesting 1 which formed 
a part of some Grecian festivals (especially of the 
festivals of Demet^r as well in Attica as in Paros, 
the native country of the poet), is only one amongst 
many new paths struck out by his inventive genius. 
His exuberance astonishes us, when we consider 
that he takes his start from little more than the sim- 
ple Hexameter®, in which too he was a distinguished 

1 Homer, Hymn, ad Cererem, 202 ; Hesychius, v. T«pvp'ts ; Herodot. 
v. 83 ; Diodor. v. 4. There were various gods at whose festivals scur- 
rility (jaiOaa-fios) was a consecrated practice, seemingly different festi- 
vals iu different places (Aristot. Politic, vii. 15, 8). 

The reader will understand better what this consecrated scurrility 
means by comparing the description of a modern traveller in the king- 
dom of Naples (Tour through the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom 
of Naples, by Mr. Keppel Craven, London 1821, ch. xv. p. 287) : — 

“ I returned to Gerace (the site of the ancient Epizephyrian Lokri) 
by one of those moonlights which are known only in these latitudes, 
and which no pen or pencil can portray. My path lay along some 
com-fields, in which the natives were employed in the last labours of 
the harvest, and I was not a little surprised to find myself saluted with 
a volley of opprobrious epithets and abusive language, uttered in the 
most threatening voice, and accompanied with the most insulting ges- 
tures. This extraordinary custom is of the most remote antiquity, and 
is observed towards all strangers during the harvest and vintage seasons ; 
those who are apprised of it will keep their temper as well as their 
presence of mind, as the loss of either would only serve as a signal for 
still louder invectives, and prolong a contest in which success would be 
as hopeless as undesirable.” 

3 The chief evidence for the rhythmical and metrical changes intro- 
duced by Archilochus is to be found in the 28th chapter of Plutarch, 
De Musica, p. 1140-1141, in words very difficult to understand com- 
pletely. See Ulrici, Geschichte der Helleniseh. Poesie, vol. ii. p. 381. 

The epigram ascribed to Theokritus (No. 18 in Gaisford’s Poetse Mi- 
nores) shows that the poet had before him Hexameter compositions of 
Archilochus, as well as lyric — 

as f/ifxfkijs t cyevro 

cjrea tv ttoigiv, 7rpos \vpav t afiheiv. 

See the article on Archilochus in Welcker’s Kleine Schriften, p. 71-82, 
which has the merit of showing that iambic bitterness is far from being 
the only marked feature in his character and genius. 
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composer — for even of the elegiac verse he is as 
likely to have been the inventor as Kallinus, just 
as he was the earliest popular and successful author 
of table-songs or Skolia, though Terpander may 
have originated some such before him.- The entire 
loss of his poems, excepting some few fragments, 
enables us to recognise little more than one cha- 
racteristic — the intense personality which pervaded 
them, as well as that coarse, direct, and out-spoken 
licence, which afterwards lent such terrible effect to 
the old comedy at Athens. His lampoons are said 
to have driven Lykamb^s, the father of NeobulS, 
to hang himself : the latter had been promised to 
Archilochus in marriage, but that promise was 
broken, and the poet assailed both father and 
daughter with every species of calumny 1 . In ad- 
dition to this disappointment, he was poor, the son 
of a slave-mother, and an exile from his country 
Paros to the unpromising colony of Thasos. The 
desultory notices respecting him betray a state of 
suffering, combined with loose conduct, which vented 
itself sometimes in complaint, sometimes in libel- 
lous assault ; so that he was at last slain by some 
whom his muse had thus exasperated. His extra- 
ordinary poetical genius finds but one voice of en- 
comium throughout antiquity. His triumphal song 
to HSrakles was still popularly sung by the victors 
at Olympia, near two centuries after his death, in 
the days of Pindar ; but that majestic and compli- 
mentary poet at once denounces the- malignity, and 

1 See Meleager, Epigram, cxix. 3; Horat. Epist. 19, 23, and Epod. 
vi. 13, with the Scholiast ; jElian, V. H. x. 13. 
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attests the retributive suffering, of the great Parian 
iambist 1 . 

Amidst the multifarious veins in which Archilo- 
chus displayed his genius, moralising or gnomic 
poetry is not wanting ; while his contemporary Si- 
monides of Amorgos devotes the Iambic metre espe- 
cially to this destination, afterwards followed out 
by Solon and Theognis. But Kallinus, the earliest 
celebrated elegiac poet, so far as we can judge 
from his few fragments, employed the elegiac metre 
for exhortations of warlike patriotism ; and the 
more ample remains which we possess of Tyrtseus 
are sermons in the same strain, preaching to the 
Spartans bravery against the foe, with unanimity, as 
well as obedience to the law, at home. They are 
patriotic effusions, called forth by the circumstances 
of the time, and sung by single voice, with accom- 
paniment of the flute 2 , to those in whose bosoms 
the flame of courage was to be kindled. For though 
what we peruse is in verse, we are still in the tide 
of real and present life, so that we must suppose our- 
selves rather listening to an orator addressing the 
citizens when danger or dissension is actually im- 
pending. It is only in the hands of Mimnermus that 
elegiac verse comes to be devoted to soft and ama- 
tory subjects. His few fragments present a vein of 
passive and tender sentiment, illustrated by appro- 
priate matter of legend, such as would be cast into 

Pindar, Pyth. ii. 55 ; Olymp. ix. 1, with the Scholia ; Euripid. 
Hercul. Furens, 583-683. The eighteenth epigram of Theokritus (above 
alluded to) conveys a striking tribute of admiration to Archilochus : com- 
pare Quintilian, s, 1, and Liebel, ad Archilochi Fragmenta, sect. 5, 6 , 7- 
1 Athenseus, xiv. p. 630. 
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poetry in all ages, and quite different from the 
rhetoric of Kallinus and Tyrtaeus. 

The poetical career of Alkman is again distinct 
from that of any of his above-mentioned contem- 
poraries. Their compositions, besides hymns to 
the gods, were principally expressions of feeling 
intended to be sung by individuals, though some- 
times also suited for the Komus or band of festive 
volunteers, assembled on some occasion of common 
interest : those of Alkman were principally choric, 
intended for the song and accompanying dance of 
the chorus. He was a native of Sardis in Lydia, 
or at least his family were so (and appears to have 
come in early life to Sparta) ; though his genius 
and mastery of the Greek language discountenance 
the story that he was brought over to Sparta as a 
slave. The most ancient arrangement of music at 
Sparta, generally ascribed to Terpander', underwent 
considerable alteration, not only through the ele- 
giac and anapaestic measures of Tyrtaeus, but also 
through the KretanThaletas and the Lydian Alkman. 
The harp, the instrument of Terpander, was rivaled 
and in part superseded by the flute or pipe, which 
had been recently rendered more effective in the 
hands of Olympus, Klonas, and PolymnSstus, and 
which gradually became, for compositions intended 
to raise strong emotion, the favourite instrument 
of the two — being employed as accompaniment both 
to the elegies of Tyrtaeus, and to the hyporchemata 
(songs or hymns combined with dancing) of Tha- 

1 Plutarch, De Musica, pp. 1134, 1135; Aristotle, De Lacetlsmon. 
Republica, Fragm. xi. p. 132, ed. Neumann ; Plutarch, De Sera Numin. 
Vindict. c. 13. p. 558. 
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letas ; also, as the stimulus and regulator to the 
Spartan, military march 1 . 

These elegies (as has been just remarked) were 
sung by one person, in the midst of an assembly of 
listeners, and there were doubtless other composi- 
tions intended for the individual voice. But in 
general such was not the character of music and 
poetry at Sparta ; everything done there, both seri- 
ous and recreative, was public and collective, so 
that the chorus and its performances received ex- 
traordinary development. It has been already 
stated, that the chorus usually, with song and 
dance combined, constituted an important part of 
divine service throughout all Greece, and was ori- 
ginally a public manifestation of the citizens gene- 
rally — a large proportion of them being actively 
engaged in it 2 , and receiving some training for the 
purpose as an ordinary branch of education. Nei- 
ther the song nor the dance under such conditions 

1 Thucyd. v . 69-/ 0, with the Scholia — gerd tcov iroXcpucwv vopaiv . ..... 

AaKfdllt/JOI’LOl df ftpadfcos KCll VI TO av\l)TWV 7toXXci)V Vop I.) cyKa&ftTT(OTQ>l', 
ov to v deiov \dpiv, aXX tva opaXas pfrd pvBpov fialvouv, Ka\ pi) Sia- 
(Tjv <Krd f ir/ airoLS i'l rd£tr. 

Cicero, Tuscul. Qu. ii. 16. “ Spartiatarum quorum procedit Mora 
ad tibiam, neque adhibetur ulla sine anapastis pedibus hortatio.” 

The flute was also the instrument appropriated to Konius, or the 
excited movement of half-intoxicated revellers (Hesiod, Scut. Hercul. 
280; Athena;, xiv. p. 617-618). 

Plato, Legg. vii. p. 803. Ovovra Kill ahovra kcil op^ovpfvov, 
root ptv Bcovs iXeais auToi napaaKiva^iv dvvaritv *ivui, &c. : compare 
p. 799; Maximus Tyr. Diss. xxxvii. 4; Aristophan. Kan. 950-975; 
Athenaeus, xiv. p. 626; Polyb. iv. 30; Lucian, De Saltatione, c. 10, 
11,16,31. 

Compare Aristotle (Problem xix. 15) about the primitive character 
and subsequent change of the chorus ; and the last chapter of the eighth 
book of his Politica : also a striking passage in Plutarch (De Cupidine 
Divitiarum, c. 8. p. 527) about the transformation of the Dionysiac 
festival at Chaeroneia from simplicity to costliness. 
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could be otherwise than extremely simple. But in 
process of time, the performance at the chief festi- 
vals tended to become more elaborate, and to fall 
into the hands of persons expressly and profession- 
ally trained — the mass of the citizens gradually 
ceasing to take active part, and being present 
merely as spectators. Such was the practice which 
grew up in most parts of Greece, and especially at 
Athens, where the dramatic chorus acquired its 
highest perfection. But the drama never found 
admission at Sparta, and the peculiarity of Spartan 
life tended much to keep up the popular chorus on 
its ancient footing. It formed in fact one element 
in that never-ceasing drill to which the Spartans 
were subject from their boyhood, and it served a 
purpose analogous to their military training, in 
accustoming them to simultaneous and regulated 
movement — insomuch that the comparison between 
the chorus, especially in its Pyrrhic or war-dances, 
and the military enomoty, seems to have been often 
dwelt upon 1 . In the singing of the solemn paean 
in honour of Apollo, at the festival of the Hya- 
kinthia, king Agesilaus was under the orders of 
the chorus-master, and sang in the place allotted 
to him 2 ; while the whole body of Spartans without 
exception — the old, the middle-aged, and the youth, 
the matrons and the virgins — were distributed in 

1 Athenaeus, xiv. p. 628; Suidas, vol. id. p. / 16, ed. Kiister; Plutarch, 
Instituta Laconica, C. 32— KeopepSias <cai Tpayco&las ovk IjKpoavro, o Trait 
fir/Tt tv enrovSrj, firjTt tv TTai&ia, tiKovaxri twv avriktyovraiv toIs vopots — 
which exactly corresponds with the ethical view implied in the alleged 
conversation between Solon and Thespis (Plutarch, Solon, c. 29 : see 
above, ch. xi. vol. ii. p. 198), and with Plato, Legg. vii. p. 817- 

- Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii. 17- oixaSe dweXdiiv els t a 'Yaxu'dia, orrov 
« vtto toC xopowoiov, rhv iraiava Tui Step mveirtrtXfi. 

VOL. IV. 1 
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various choric companies 1 , and trained to harmony 
both of voice and motion, which was publicly ex- 
hibited at the solemnities of the Gymnopsediae. The 
wrnrd dancing must be understood in a larger ^ense 
than that in which it is now employed, and as com- 
prising every variety of rhythmical, accentuated, 
conspiring movements, or gesticulations, or pos- 
tures of the body, from the slowest to the quickest 2 ; 
cheironomy, or the decorous and expressive move- 
ment of the hands, being especially practised. 

We see thus that both at Sparta and in Krlte 
(which approached in respect to publicity of indi- 
vidual life most nearly to Sparta) the choric apti- 
tudes and manifestations occupied a larger space 
than in any other Grecian city. And as a certain 
degree of musical and rhythmical variety was es- 
sential to meet this want 3 , while music was never 
taught to Spartan citizens individually — we farther 
understand how strangers like Terpander, Poly- 
mnestus, Thal£tas, Tyrtseus, Alkman, &c., were 
not only received, but acquired great influence at 

1 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 14, 16, 21 ; Athenaeus, xiv. p. 631-632, 
xv. p. 678 ; Xenophon, Helleu. vi. 4, 15 ; De Republic. Laceiliem. ix. 5; 
Pindar, Hvporchemata, Fragm. 78, ed. Bergk. 

AaKaiva fitv napOtvcw ayeXa. 

Also Alkman, Fragm. 13, eil. Bergk ; Antigon. Caryst. Hist. Mirab. 
c. 27- 

3 How extensively pantomimic the ancient orchesis was, may be seen 
by the example in Xenophon, Symposion vii. 5, ix. 3-6, and Plutarch, 
Symposion ix. 15, 2 : see K, F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der gottesdienst- 
lichen Alterthiimer der Griechen, ch. 29. 

“ Sane ut religionibus saltaretur, haec ratio est : quod nullam ma- 
jores nostri partem corporis esse voiuerunt, quae non sentiret religionem : 
nam cantus ad animum, saltatio ad mobilitatem corporis pertinet.” 
(Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. v. 73.) 

Aristot. Politic, viii. 4, 6, 01 AaKcores^ov p avSavovTc s opaiv 

hvvavrai KfuVfiK 0ft6as. cos <j>aai, rii xPV^a km ra p,) rcov pt'Xwr. 
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Sparta, in spite of the preponderant spirit of jea- 
lous seclusion in the Spartan character. All these 
masters appear to have been effective in their own 
special vocation — the training of the chorus — to 
which they imparted new rhythmical action, and 
for which they composed new music. But Alkman 
did this, and something more : he possessed the 
genius of a poet, and his compositions were read 
afterwards with pleasure by those who could not 
hear them sung or see them danced. In the little 
of his poems which remains we recognise that va- 
riety of rhythm and metre for which he was cele- 
brated. In this respect he (together with the Kre- 
tan Thaletas, who is said to have introduced a more 
vehement style both of music and dance, with the 
Kretic and Pieonic rhythm, into Sparta 1 ) surpassed 
Archilochus, and prepared the way for the compli- 
cated choric movements of Stesichorus and Pindar. 
Some of his fragments, too, manifest that fresh out- 
pouring of individual sentiment and emotion which 
constitutes so much of the charm of popular poetry. 
Besides his touching address in old age to the 

1 Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 340. Olol re K p-qrajv nairiovts, &c. : see 
Boeckh, De Metris Pindari, ii. 7- p. 143 ; Ephorus ap. Strabo, x p. 480; 
Plutarch, De Musica, p. 1 142. 

Respecting Thaletas. and the gradual alterations in the character of 
music at Sparta. Hoeckh has given much instructive matter (Kreta, 
vol. iii. p. 340-377). Respecting Nymphaeus of Kydonia, whom .Elian 
(V. H. xii. 50) puts in juxtaposition with Thaletas and Terpander, 
nothing is known. 

After what is called the second fashion of music {Karaaraa-is) had 
thus been introduced by Thaletas and his contemporaries — the first 
fashion being that of Terpander — no farther innovations were allowed. 
The ephors employed violent means to prohibit the intended innova- 
tions of Phrynis and Timotheus, after the Persian war : see Plutarch. 
Agis, e. 10. 

i 2 
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Spartan virgins, over whose song and dance he had 
been accustomed to preside — he is not afraid to 
speak of his hearty appetite, satisfied with simple 
food and relishing a bowl of warm broth at the 
winter tropic 1 . And he has attached to the spring 
an epithet, which comes home to the real feelings 
of a poor country more than those captivating pic- 
tures which abound in verse, ancient as well as 
modern: he calls it “the season of short fare” — 
the crop of the previous year being then nearly 
consumed, the husbandman is compelled to pinch 
himself until his new harvest comes in 9 . Those 
who recollect that in earlier periods of our history, 
and in all countries where there is little accumu- 
lated stock, an exorbitant difference is often experi- 
enced in the price of corn before and after the har- 
vest, will feel the justice of Alkman’s description. 

Judging from these and from a few other frag- 
ments of this poet, Alkman appears to have com- 
bined the life and exciting vigour of Archilochus 
in the song properly so called, sung by himself 

1 Alkman, bragm. 13— 17, ed. Bergk, 6 napepayos 'AXicpavi compare 
Fr. 63. Aristides calls him 6 tcov napdevajv e7rcnveTtjs ku\ ervpftovKos 
(Or. xlv, vol. ii. p. 40, Dindorf). 

Of the Partheueia of Alkman (songs, hymns, and dances, composed 
for a chorus of maidens) there were at least two books (Stepbanus 
Byzant. v. 'Epvaixy). He was the earliest poet who acquired renown 
in this species of composition, afterwards much pursued by Pindar, 
Bacchylides, and Simonides of Keos : see Welcker, Alkman. Fragment. 

p. 10. 

1 Alkman, Frag. 64, ed. Bergk. 

"Upas 8’ etnjice Tpus, depot 
Kai \e\pa Konrupav rplrav' 

Kat TtTpaxov to T)p, oica 
2uAXn pev, ierOUu/ 8* adav 
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individually — with a larger knowledge of musi- 
cal and rhythmical effect in regard to the choric 
performance. He composed in the Laconian dialect 
— a variety of the Doric with some intermixture 
of iEolisms. And it was from him, jointly with 
those other composers who figured at Sparta during 
the century after Terpander, as well as from the 
simultaneous development of the choric muse 1 in 
Argos, Sikyon, Arcadia, and other parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, that the Doric dialect acquired perma- 
nent footing in Greece, as the only proper dialect 
for choric compositions. Continued by Stesichorus 
and Pindar, this habit passed even to the Attic 
dramatists, whose choric songs are thus in a great 
measure Doric, while their dialogue is Attic. At 
Sparta, as well as in other parts of Peloponnesus 2 , 
the musical and rhythmical style appears to have 
been fixed by Alkman and his contemporaries, and 
to have been tenaciously maintained, for two or 
three centuries, with little or no innovation ; the 
more so, as the flute-players at Sparta formed an 
hereditary profession, who followed the routine of 
their fathers 3 . 

Alkman was the last poet who addressed him- 
self to the popular chorus. Both Arion and Stesi- 
chorus composed for a body of trained men, with 
a degree of variety and involution such as could 

1 Plutarch, De Musica, c. 9. p. 1 1-5-1. About the dialect of Alkman, 
see Ahrens, De Dialccto iEolica, sect. 2, 4 ; about his different metres, 
Welcker, Alkman. Fragm. p. 10-12. 

2 Plutarch, De Musica, c. 32. p. 1142, c. 37. p. 1144 ; Athenteus, 
xiv. p. 632. In Krete also, the popularity of the primitive musical 
composers was maintained, though along with the innovator Timo- 
theus : see Inscription No. 3053, ap. Boeckh, Corp. Ins. 

3 Ilerodot. vi. 60. They were probably a yivos with an heroic pro- 
genitor, like the heralds, to whom the historian compares them. 
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Anon and not be attained by a mere fraction of the people, 
ms— sub- The primitive Dithyrambus was a round choric 
the'profes- dance and song in honour of Dionysus 1 , common 
piaceofthe to Naxos, Thebes, and seemingly to many other 
popular places, at the Dionysiac festival — a spontaneous 
effusion of drunken men in the hour of revelry, 
wherein the poet Archilochus, “ with the thunder 
of wine full upon his mind,” had often taken the 
chief part 2 . Its exciting character approached to 
the worship of the Great Mother in Asia, and 
stood in contrast with the solemn and stately paean 
addressed to Apollo. Arion introduced into it an 
alteration such as Archilochus had himself brought 
about in the scurrilous Iambus. He converted it 
into an elaborate composition in honour of the 
god, sung and danced by a chorus of fifty per- 
sons, not only sober, but trained with great strict- 
ness ; though its rhythm and movements, and its 
equipment in the character of satyrs, presented 
more or less an imitation of the primitive licence. 
Born at Methvmna in Lesbos, Arion appears as a 
harper, singer, and composer, much favoured by 
Periander at Corinth, in which city he first “ com- 
posed, denominated, and taught the Dithyramb,” 
earlier than any one known to Herodotus 3 . He 

1 Pindar, Fragm. 44, ed. Bergk ; Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 25; 
Proclus, Chrestomathia, c. 12-14, ad calc. Hepha-st. Gaisf. p. 382; 
compare IV. M. Schmidt, In Dithyrambum Poetammque Dithvrambi- 
corum Reliquias, pps 171-183 (Berlin 1815). 

2 Archiloch. Fragm. 72, ed. Bergk. 

'Sis Akdiwou SvaKTOs Ka\bv c/-ap£tu pAns 
OiSa $i6vpaiij3ov, o*va> ^vyKepavvatBus (fapevas. 

The old oracle quoted in Demostben. cont. Meidiam, about the Dio- 
nysia at Athens, enjoins Aiow-tgi S^potAj) Upd reXfl", k a \ Kparrjpa 
Kepaerai, icai %opovs iardvai. 

3 Herodot. i. 23; Suidas, v. ’A plan; Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 25. 
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did not, however, remain permanently there, but 
travelled from city to city exhibiting at the festi- 
vals for money, — especially to Sicilian and Italian 
Greece, where he acquired large gains. We may 
here again remark how the poets as well as the 
festivals served to promote a sentiment of unity 
among the dispersed Greeks. Such transfer of the 
Dithyramb, from the field of spontaneous nature 
into the garden of art 1 , constitutes the first stage 
in the refinement of Dionysiac worship; which will 
hereafter be found still farther exalted in the form 
of the Attic drama. 

The date of Arion seems about 600 ^.c., shortly 
after Alkman : that of Stesichorus is a few years 
later. To the latter the Greek chorus owed a high 
degree of improvement, and in particular the last- 
finished distribution of its performance into the 
Strophe, the Antistroph£, and the Epodus : the turn, 
the return, and the rest — the rhythm and metre of 
the song during each strophe corresponded with 
that during the antistrophe, but was varied during 
the epodus, and again varied during the following 
strophes. Until this time the song had been mo- 
nostrophic, consisting of nothing more than one 
uniform stanza, repeated from the beginning to the 
end of the composition 2 3 ; so that we may easily see 
how vast was the new complication and difficulty 

1 Aristot. Poetic. C. 6. iydvvqaav ttjv iroirjaiv Ik t5>v airoir\(hia(rp.aTmv : 

again, to the same effect, ibid. c. 9. 

3 Alkman slightly departed from this rule : in one of his composi- 
tions of fourteen strophes, the last seven were in a different metre from 
the first seven (Hephaestion, c. xv. p. 134, Gaisf. ; Hermann, Ele- 
menta Doctrin. Metrics;, c. xvii. sect. 595). ’AAv^uvoo) mivoTopla cat 
Srrftriydpfios (Plutarch, He Musics, p. 1135). 
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introduced by Stesichorus — not less for the per- 
formers than for the composer, himself at that time 
the teacher and trainer of performers. Both this 
poet and his contemporary the flute-player Sakadas 
of Argos, — who gained the prize at the first three 
Pythian games founded after the Sacred War, — 
seem to have surpassed their predecessors in the 
breadth of subject which they embraced, borrowing 
from the inexhaustible province of ancient legend, 
and expanding the choric song into a well-sustained 
epical narrative 1 . Indeed these Pythian games 
opened a new career to musical composers just at 
the time when Sparta began to be closed against 
musical novelties. 

Alkseus and Sappho, both natives of Lesbos, ap- 
pear about contemporaries with Arion, b.c. 610- 
580. Of their once celebrated lyric compositions, 
scarcely anything remains. But the criticisms which 
are preserved on both of them place them in strong 
contrast with Alkman, who lived and composed 
under the more restrictive atmosphere of Sparta, — 

1 Pausauias, vi. 14, 4 ; x. 7 , 3. Sakadas, as well as Stesichorus, com- 
posed an TXi'ou jrcpors (Athenams, xiii. p. 609). 

“Stesichoram (observes Quintilian, x. 1) quam sit ingenio validus, 
materiae quoque ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem duces, 
et epici carminis onera lyra sustinentem. Reddit enim personis in 
agendo simul loquendoque deliitam dignitatem : ac si tenuisset modum, 
videtur semulari proximus Homerum potuisse : sed redundat, atque 
effunditur; quod, ut est reprehendendum, ita copim vitium est.” 

Simonides of Keos (Frag. 19, ed. Bergk) puts Homer and Stesi- 
chorus together : see the epigram of Antipater in the Anthologia, t. i. 
p. 328, ed. Jacobs, and Dio Chrysostom, Or. 55. vol. ii. p. 284, Reisk. 
Compare Kleine, Stesichori Fragment, p. 30-34 (Berlin 1828), and O. 
Muller, History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. xiv. sect. 5. 

The musical composers of Argos are affirmed by Herodotus to have 
been the most renouned in Greece, half a century after Sakadas (Her. 
iii. 131). 
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and in considerable analogy with the turbulent 
vehemence of Archilochus 1 , though without his in- 
tense private malignity. Both composed for their 
own local audience, and in their own Lesbian ./Eolic 
dialect ; 'not because there was any peculiar fitness 
in that dialect to express their vein of sentiment, 
but because it was more familiar to their hearers. 
Sappho herself boasts of the pre-eminence of the 
Lesbian bards 2 ; and the celebrity of Terpander, 
Perikleitas, and Arion, permits us to suppose that 
there may have been before her many popular bards 
in the island who did not attain to Hellenic cele- 
brity. Alkaeus included in his songs the fiercest 
bursts of political feeling, the stirring alternations 
of war and exile, and all the ardent relish of a sus- 
ceptible man for wine and love 3 . The love-song 
seems to have formed the principal theme of Sap- 
pho, who however also composed odes or songs 4 on 

1 Horat. Epistol. i. 19, 23. 

2 Sappho, F’ragm. 93, ed. Bergk. See also Plelra, Lesbiaca, pp. 
145-165. Respecting the poetesses, two or three of whom were noted, 
contemporary with Sappho, see Ulrici, Gesch. der Hellen. Poesie, vol. ii. 

р. 3/0. 

3 Dionys. Ilal. Ant. Rom. v. 82; Horat. Od. i. 32, ii. 13; Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. i. 28 ; the striking passage in Plutarch, Symposion iii. 
1, 3, ap. Bergk. Fragm. 42. In the view of Dionysius, the .Eolic dialect 
of Alkaius and Sappho diminished the value of their compositions : the 
.Eolic accent, analogous to the Latin, and acknowledging scarcely any 
oxyton words, must have rendered them much less agreeable in recita- 
tion or song. 

< s ee Plutarch, De Music, p. 1136; Dionys. Hal. de Comp. A erb. 

с. 23. p. 1/3, Reisk, and some striking passages of Ilimerius. in respect 
to Sappho (i. 4. 16, 19 ; Maximus Tyrms, Dissert, xxiv. 7-9), and the 
encomium of the critical Dionysius tDc Compos. Verborum, c. 23. 

The author of the Parian marble adopts as one of his chronological 
epochs (Epoch 37) the Higlit of Sappho, or exile, from Mitylene to 
Sicilv, somewhere between 604-596 n.c. There probably was some- 
thing remarkable which induced him to single out this event; but we 
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a great variety of other subjects, serious as well as 
satirical, and is said farther to have first employed 
the Mixolydian mode in music. It displays the 
tendency of the age to metrical and rhythmical 
novelty, that Alkatus and Sappho are said to have 
each invented the peculiar stanza, well-known under 
their respective names — combinations of the dactyl, 
trochee and iambus, analogous to the asynartetic 
verses of Archilochus : they by no means confined 
themselves however to Alkaic and Sapphic metre. 
Both the one and the other composed hymns to 
the gods ; indeed this is a theme common to all 
the lyric and choric poets, whatever may be their 
peculiarities in other ways. Most of their compo- 
sitions w r ere songs for the single voice, not for the 
chorus. The poetry of Alkseus is the more worthy 
of note, as it is the earliest instance of the employ- 
ment of the Muse in actual political warfare, and 
shows the increased hold which that motive was 
acquiring on the Grecian mind. 

The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, approach 
by the tone of their sentiments more to the nature 
of prose. They begin with Simonides of Amorgos or 
of Samos, the contemporary of Archilochus : indeed 
the latter himself devoted some compositions to the 
illustrative fable, which had not been unknown even 

do not know what, nor can we trust the hints suggested by Ovid 
(Ileroid. xv. 51). 

Nine books of Sappho’s songs were collected by the later literary 
Greeks, arranged chiefly according to the metres (C. F. Neue, Sap- 
phonis Fragment, p. 11, Berlin 182/). There were ten books of the 
songs of Alkfcus (Athenaeus, xi. p. 481), and both Aristophanes (Gram- 
maticus) and Aristarchus published editions of them (llepluestion, 
c. xv. p. 134, Gaisf.b Dikaearchus wrote a commentary upon his songs 
'Athcmrus, xi. p. 4(11). 
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to Hesiod. In the remains of Simonides of Amorgos 
we trace nothing relative to the man personally, 
though he too, like Archilochus, is said to have 
had an individual enemy, Orodcekides, whose cha- 
racter was aspersed by his Muse 1 . His only con- 
siderable poem extant is devoted to a survey of the 
characters of women, in iambic verse, and by way 
of comparison with various animals — the mare, the 
ass, the bee, &c. It follows out the Hesiodic vein 
respecting the social and economical mischief usu- 
ally caused by women, with some few honourable 
exceptions. But the poet shows a much larger 
range of observation and illustration, if we com- 
pare him with his predecessor Hesiod ; moreover 
his illustrations come fresh from life and reality. 
We find in this early iambist the same sympathy 
with industry and its due rewards which are 
observable in Hesiod, together with a still more 
melancholy sense of the uncertainty of human 
events. 

Of Solon and Theognis I have spoken in former 
chapters. They reproduce in part the moralising 
vein of the Amorgian Simonides, though with a 
strong admixture of personal feeling and a direct 
application to passing events. The mixture of po- 
litical with social morality, which we find in both, 
marks their more advanced age: Solon bears in 
this respect the same relation to Simonides, as his 
contemporary Alkaeus bears to Archilochus. His 
poems, as far as we can judge by the fragments 
remaining, appear to have been short occasional 
effusions — with the exception of the epic poem re- 

1 Wcleker, Simonitlis Amorgini Iambi qui supersunt, p. 9. 
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specting the submerged island of Atlantis ; which 
he began towards the close of his life, but never 
finished. They are elegiac, trimeter iambic, and 
trochaic tetrameter : in his hands certainly neither 
of these metres can be said to have any special or 
separate character. If the poems of Solon are short, 
those of Theognis are much shorter, and are indeed 
so much broken (as they stand in our present col- 
lection), as to read like separate epigrams or bursts 
of feeling, which the poet had not taken the trouble 
to incorporate in any definite scheme or series. 
They form a singular mixture of maxim and passion 
— of general precept with personal affection towards 
the youth Kyrnus — which surprises us if tried by 
the standard of literary composition, but which 
seems a very genuine manifestation of an impove- 
rished exile’s complaints and restlessness. What 
remains to us of Phokylidds, another of the gnomic 
poets nearly contemporary with Solon, is nothing 
more than a few maxims in verse — couplets with 
the name of the author in several cases embodied 
in them. 

Amidst all the variety of rhythmical and metrical 
innovations which have been enumerated, the an- 
cient epic continued to be recited by the rhapsodes 
as before, and some new epical compositions were 
added to the existing stock : Eugammon of Kyrene, 
about the 50th Olympiad (580 b.c.), appears to 
be the last of the series. At Athens, especially, 
both Solon and Peisistratus manifested great soli- 
citude as well for the recitation as for the correct 
preservation of the Iliad. Perhaps its popularity 
may have been diminished by the competition of 
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so much lyric and choric poetry, more showy and 
striking in its accompaniments, as well as more 
changeful in its rhythmical character. Whatever 
secondary effect, however, this newer species of 
poetry may have derived from such helps, its pri- 
mary effect was produced by real intellectual or 
poetical excellence — by the thoughts, sentiment 
and expression, not by the accompaniment. For a 
long time the musical composer and the poet con- 
tinued generally to be one and the same person ; 
and besides those who have acquired sufficient di- 
stinction to reach posterity, we cannot doubt that 
there were many known only to their own contem- 
poraries. But with all of them the instrument and 
the melody constituted only the inferior part of that 
which was known by the name of music — altoge- 
ther subordinate to the “ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn'.” Exactness and variety of 
rhythmical pronunciation gave to the latter their 
full effect upon a delicate ear ; but such pleasure 
of the ear was ancillary to the emotion of mind 
arising out of the sense conveyed. Complaints are 
made by the poets, even so early as 500 b.c., that 
the accompaniment was becoming too prominent. 
But it was not until the age of the comic poet Ari- 
stophanes, towards the end of the fifth century 
b.c., that the primitive relation between the instru- 
mental accompaniment and the words was really 
reversed — and loud were the complaints to which 
it gave rise* : the performance of the flute or harp 

1 Aristophan. Nubes, 536. 

*AXX* avrfj ku'l rots cirffriv marevova i\rj\v0fP. 

3 See Pratinas ap. Athenaeum, xiv. p. 61/, also p. 636, and the stri- 
king fragment of the lost comic poet Pherekrates, in Plutarch, De Mu- 
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then became more elaborate, showy, and over- 
powering, while the words were so put together as 
to show off the player’s execution. I notice briefly 
this subsequent revolution for the purpose of set- 
ting forth, by contrast, the truly intellectual cha- 
racter of the original lyric and choric poetry of 
Greece ; and of showing how much the vague sen- 
timent arising from mere musical sound was lost in 
the more definite emotion, and in the more last- 
ing and reproductive combinations, generated by 
poetical meaning. 

seven wise The name and poetry of Solon, and the short 

Men. . . • rii * t i i 

maxims or sayings ot Phokylides, conduct us to 
the mention of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
Solon was himself one of the seven ; most of whom, 
if not all, were poets or composers in verse 1 . 
There is ascribed to them also an abundance of 


sica, p. 1141, containing the bitter remonstrance of Music (M owner}) 
against the wrong which she had suffered from the dithyrambist Me- 
lanippides : compare also Aristophanes, Nubes, 951—9/2; Athemeus, 
xiv. p. 61/; Horat. Art. Poetic. 205 ; and W. M. Schmidt, Diatribe in 
Dithyrambum, ch. viii. p. 250-265. 

To (rofiapov Kat Trepirrov — the character of the newer music ( Plutarch, 
Agis, c. 10) as contrasted with to crfpvov kcu ancplepyov of the old 
music (Plutarch, De Musica, ut sup.) : ostentation and affected display, 
against seriousness and simplicity. It is by no means certain that 
these reproaches against the more recent music of the Greeks were 


well-founded ; we may well be rendered mistrustful of their accuracy 
when we hear similar remarks and contrasts advanced with regard to 
the music of our last three centuries. The character of Greek poetry 
certainly tended to degenerate after Euripides. 

Bias of Pri£n6 composed a poem of 2000 verses on the condition 
of Ionia (Diogen. Laert. i. 85), from which perhaps Herodotus may 
have derived (either directly or indirectly) the judicious advice which 
he ascribes to that philosopher on the occasion of the first Persian con- 
quest of Ionia (Herod, i. 170). 


Not merely Xenophanes the philosopher (Diogen. Laert. viii. 36, 
IX. 20), but lonjr after him Parmenides and Empedokles, composed iu 
verse. 
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pithy repartees, together with one short saying or 
maxim peculiar to each, serving as a sort of di- 
stinctive motto 1 ; indeed one test of an accomplished 
man about this time was, his talent for singing or 
reciting poetry, and for making smart and ready 
answers. 

Respecting this constellation of Wise Men — who 
in the next century of Grecian history, when phi- 
losophy came to be a matter of discussion and ar- 
gumentation, w r ere spoken of with great eulogy — 
all the statements are confused, in part even con- 
tradictory. Neither the number, nor the names, are 
given by all authors alike. Dikaearchus numbered 
ten, Hermippus seventeen: the names of Solon the 
Athenian, Thales the Milesian, Pittakus the Mity- 
lenean, and Bias the Prienean, were comprised in 
ail the lists — aud the remaining names as given by 
Plato 2 were, Kleobulus of Lindus in Rhodes, Myson 
of Chense, and Cheilon of Sparta. By others how- 
ever the names are differently stated : nor can we 
certainly distribute among them the sayings or 
mottos, upon which in later days the Amphiktyons 
conferred the honour of inscription in the Delphian 
temple — Know thyself — Nothing too much — Know 
thy opportunity — Suretyship is the precursor of 
ruin. Bias is praised as an excellent judge, and 
Myson was declared by the Delphian oracle to be 
the most discreet man among the Greeks, according 
to the testimony of the satirical poet Hipponax. 

1 See the account given by Herodotus (vi. 128-129) of the way in 
which Kleistlienes of Sikyon tested the comparative education (miidev- 
o-is) of the various suitor., who came to woo bis daughter — ®* & M'V- 
O-Tripa fpiv elxop dp(f>i r( fiovm<;i k.u t<J \cyopeva h to fiitroy. 

■ Plato, Protagoras, c. 28. p. 813. 
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This is the oldest testimony (540 b.c.) which can 
be produced in favour of any of the Seven ; but 
Kleobulus of Lindus, far from being universally ex- 
tolled, is pronounced by the poet Simonides to be a 
fool 1 * . Diksearchus, however, justly observed, that 
these Seven or Ten persons were not Wise Men or 
Philosophers, in the sense which those words bore 
in his day, but persons of practical discernment in 
reference to man and society 8 — of the same turn 
of mind as their contemporary the fabulist iEsop, 
though not employing the same mode of illustration. 
Their appearance forms an epoch in Grecian history, 
inasmuch as they are the first persons who ever ac- 
quired an Hellenic reputation grounded on mental 
competency apart from poetical genius or effect — 
a proof that political and social prudence was be- 
ginning to be appreciated and admired on its own 
account. Solon, Pittakus, Bias, and ThaMs, were 
all men of influence — the first two even men of 
ascendency 3 * * * * — in their respective cities. Kleobulus 
was despot of Lindus, and Periander (by some 

1 Hipponax, Fragm. 77, 34, ed. Bergk— xa'i Si/tdo-crao-dai BiWor 
tov II pirjveos Kpeirrwv. 

Km Mvarav, bv d> ’IIoXXwu 

Avti7T€v avdpaiv atofftpove CTTaTOv irdvrtov. 

Simonides, Fr. 6, ed. Bergk — papov (paros aSe /3ooAd. Diogen. 
Laert. i. fi. 2. 

Simonides treats Pittakus with more respect, though questioning an 
opinion delivered by him (Fragm. 8, ed. Bergk; Plato, Protagoras, 
c. 26. p. 339). 

* Dikaearchus ap. Diogen. Laert. i. 40. awerovs Kai vopoBeriKovs 
SamrqTa TvbkiTiKTjv Kai Spaorqpiov truvttriv. Plutarch, Themistokles, 
c. 2. 

About the story of the tripod, which is said to have gone the round 
of these seven wise men, see Menage ad Diogen. Laert. i. 28. p. 17. 

* Cicero, De Republ. i. 7 ; Plutarch, in Delph. p. 385 ; Bemhardy, 
Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur, vol. i. sect. 66. not. 3. 
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numbered among the seven) of Corinth. Thales 
stands distinguished as the earliest name in physical 
philosophy, with which the other contemporary 
Wise Men are not said to have meddled. Their cele- 
brity rests upon moral, social, and political wisdom 
exclusively, which came into greater honour as the 
ethical feeling of the Greeks improved and as their 
experience became enlarged. 

In these celebrated names we have social phi- 
losophy in its early and infantine state — in the 
shape of homely sayings or admonitions, either Early ma- 
supposed to be self-evident, or to rest upon some of philoso- 
great authority divine or human, but neither ac- forVrTof"" 6 
companied by reasons nor recognising any appeal m;i ' :ims - 
to inquiry and discussion as the proper test of their 
rectitude. From such unsuspecting acquiescence, 
the sentiment to which these admonitions owe their 
force, we are partially liberated even in the poet 
Simonides of Ke6s, who (as before alluded to) se- 
verely criticises the song of Kleobulus as well as 
its author. The half-century which followed the Subsequent 

J growth of 

age of Simonides (the interval between about 480- dialectics 
430 b.c.) broke down that sentiment more and cushion, 
more, by familiarising the public with argumenta- 
tive controversy in the public assembly, the popular 
judicature, and even on the dramatic stage. And 
the increased self- working of the Grecian mind, 
thus created, manifested itself in SokratAs, who 
laid open, all ethical and social doctrines to the 
scrutiny of reason, and who first both instigated 
the growing appetency, and sharpened the talent, 
for dialectics, in such manner as to awaken among 
his countrymen a permanent analytical interest in 
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the mental process of inquiring out, verifying, 
proving, and expounding truth. To this capital 
item of human progress, secured through the Greeks 
— and through them only — to mankind generally, 
our attention will be called at a later period of the 
history ; at present it is only mentioned in contrast 
with the naked, dogmatical, laconism of the Seven 
Wise Men, and with the simple enforcement of the 
early poets : a state in which morality has a cer- 
tain place in the feelings — but no root, even among 
the superior minds, in the conscious exercise of 
reason. 

The interval between Archilochus and Solon 
(660-580 b.c.) seems, as has been remarked in my 
former volume, to be the period in which writing 
first came to be applied to Greek poems — to the 
Homeric poems among the number ; and shortly 
after the end of that period, commences the sera of 
compositions without metre or prose. The philo- 
sopher Pherekydes of Syros, about 550 b.c., is 
called by some the earliest prose-writer ; but no 
prose-writer for a considerable time afterwards ac- 
quired any celebrity — seemingly none earlier than 
Hekataeus of Miletus 1 , about 510-490 b.c. — prose 
being a subordinate and ineffective species of com- 
position, not always even perspicuous, but requi- 
ring no small practice before the power was ac- 
quired of rendering it interesting 2 . Down to the 
generation preceding Sokrates, the poets .continued 

1 Pliny, H. N. vii. 57. Suidas v. 'Ecaralot. 

2 H. Ritter (Geschichte der Philosophie, ch. vi. p. 243) lias some good 
remarks on the difficulty and obscurity of the early Greek prose-writers, 
in reference to the darkness of expression and meaning universally 
charged upon the philosopher Herakleitus. 
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to be the grand leaders of the Greek mind : until 
then, nothing was taught to youth except to read, 
to remember, to recite musically and rhythmically, 
and to comprehend, poetical composition. The 
comments of preceptors addressed to their pupils 
may probably have become fuller and more instruct- 
ive, but the text still continued to be epic or lyric 
poetry. We must recollect also that these poets 
so enunciated were the best masters for acquiring 
a full command of the complicated accent and 
rhythm of the Greek language — essential to an 
educated man in ancient times, and sure to be 
detected if not properly acquired. Not to mention 
the Choliambist Hipponax, who seems to have 
been possessed with the devil of Archilochus, and 
in part also with his genius — Anakreon, Ibykus, 
Pindar, Bacchylides, Simonides, and the drama- 
tists of Athens, continue the line of eminent poets 
without intermission. After the Persian war, the 
requirements of public speaking created a class 
of rhetorical teachers, while the gradual spread of 
physical philosophy widened the range of instruc- 
tion ; so that prose composition, for speech or for 
writing, occupied a larger and larger share of the 
attention of men, and was gradually wrought up 
to high perfection, such as we see for the first 
time in Herodotus. But before it became thus 
improved, and acquired that style which was the 
condition of wide-spread popularity, wrn may be 
sure that it had been silently used as a means of 
recording information ; and that neither the large 
mass of geographical matter contained in the 
Periegesis of Hekataeus, nor the map first pre- 

k 2 
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pared by his contemporary Anaximander, could 
have been presented to the world, without the pre- 
vious labours of unpretending prose writers, who 
set down the mere results of their own experience. 
The acquisition of prose- writing, commencing as 
it does about the age of Peisistratus, is not less 
remarkable as an evidence of past, than as a means 
of future, progress. 

First be- Of that splendid genius in sculpture and archi- 

gmnings of # x ° _ 1 

Grecian art. tecture, which shone forth in Greece after the Per- 
sian invasion, the first lineaments only are disco- 
verable between 600-5G0 b.c., in Corinth, iEgina, 
Samos, Chios, Ephesus, &c.,-— enough however to 
give evidence of improvement and progress. Glau- 
kus of Chios is said to have discovered the art of 
welding iron, and Rhcekus or his son Theodoras 
of Samos the art of casting copper or brass in a 
mould : both these discoveries, as far as can be 
made out, appear to date a little before 600 b.c . 1 

1 See O. Muller, Archiiologie der Kunst, sect. 61 ; Sillig, Catalogus 
Artificura — under Theodorus and Telekles. 

Thiersch (Epochen der Bildenden Kunst, p. 182-190, 2nd edit.) 
places Rhcekus near the beginning of the recorded Olympiads; and 
supposes two artists named Theodorus, one the grandson of the other; 
but this seems to me not sustained by any adequate authority [for the 
loose chronology of Pliny about the Samian school of artists is not more 
trustworthy than about the Chian school — compare xxxv. 12. and 
xxxvi. 3), and moreover intrinsically improbable. Herodotus (i. 51) 
speaks of “ the Samian Theodorus,” and seems to have known only one 
person so called : Diodorus (i. 98) and Pansanias (x. 38. 3) give dif- 
ferent accounts of Theodorus, but the positive evidence does not enable 
us to verify the genealogies either of Thiersch or O. Muller. Hero- 
dotus (iv. 152) mentions the 'Hpator at Samos in connection with events 
near Olymp. 37 ; but this does not prove that the great temple which 
he himself saw, a century and a half later, had been begun before 
Olymp. 37. as Thiersch would infer. The statement of O. Muller, that 
this temple was begun in Olymp. 35, is not authenticated (Arch, der 
Kunst, sect. 53). 
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The primitive memorial erected in honour of a god 
did not even pretend to be an image, but was often 
nothing more than a pillar, a board, a shapeless 
stone, a post, &c., fixed so as to mark and conse- 
crate the locality, and receiving from the neigh- 
bourhood respectful care and decoration as well as 
worship. Sometimes there was a real statue, 
though of the rudest character, carved in wood ; 
and the families of carvers — who, from father to 
son, exercised this profession, represented in Attica 
by the name of Daeddlus and in J3gina by the 
name of Smilis — adhered long with strict exactness 
to the consecrated type of each particular god. 
Gradually the wish grew up to change the material, 
as well as to correct the rudeness, of such primitive 
idols ; sometimes the original wood was retained as 
the material, but covered in part with ivory or gold 
— in other cases marble or metal was substituted. 
Dipoenus and Skyllis of Krete acquired renown as 
workers in marble about the 50th Olympiad (580 
b.c.), and from them downwards a series of names 
may be traced, more or less distinguished ; more- 
over it seems about the same period that the earliest 
temple-offerings, in works of art properly so called, 
commence — the golden statue of Zeus, and the 
large carved chest, dedicated by the Kypselids of 
Corinth at Olympia 1 . The pious associations, 

1 Pausanias tells us distinctly that this chest was dedicated at Olym- 
pia by the Kvpselids, descendants of Kypselus ; anil this seems cre- 
dible enough. But he also tells us that this was the identical chest in 
which the infant Kypselus had been concealed, believing the story as 
told in Herodotus (v. 92). In this latter belief I cannot go along with 
him, nor do I think that there is any evidence for believing the chest 
to have been of more ancient date than the persons who dedicated it— 
in spite of the opinions of O. Muller and Thiersch to the contrary 
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however, connected with the old type were so strong, 
that the hand of the artist was greatly restrained 
in dealing with statues of the gods. It was in sta- 
tues of men, especially in those of the victors at 
Olympia and other sacred games, that genuine 
ideas of beauty were first aimed at and in part at- 
tained, from whence they passed afterwards to the 
statues of the gods. Such statues of the athletes 
seem to commence somewhere between Olympiad 
53-58 (568-548 b.c.). 

Monumen- Nor is it until the same interval of time (between 
ments in 600-550 b.c.) that we find any traces of these archi- 
beginTn the tectural monuments, by which the more important 
tmyBx?" c iO es in Greece afterwards attracted to themselves 
so much renown. The two greatest temples in 
Greece known to Herodotus were, the Artemision 
at Ephesus, and the Herseon at Samos : the former 
of these seems to have been commenced, by the 
Samian Theodorus, about 600 b.c.' — the latter, be- 
gun by the Samian Rhcekus, can hardly be traced 
to any higher antiquity. The first attempts to de- 
corate Athens by such additions proceeded from 
Peisistratus and his sons, near the same time. As 
far as we can judge, too, in the absence of all direct 
evidence, the temples of Psestum in Italy and Seli- 
nus in Sicily seem to fall in this same century. Of 
painting during these early centuries, nothing can 
be affirmed ; it never at any time reached the same 
perfection as sculpture, and we may presume that 
its years of infancy were at least equally rude. 

The immense development of Grecian art subse- 

(O. Muller, Archaol. tier Kunst, sect. 57 ; Thiersch, Epochen der 
Griechischen Kunst, p. 169, 2nd edit. ; Pnusan. v. 17, 2). 
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quently, and the great perfection of Grecian artists, 
are facts of much importance in the history of the 
human race. And in regard to the Greeks them- 
selves, they not only acted powerfully on the taste 
of the people, but were also valuable indirectly as 
the common boast of Hellenism, and as supplying 
one bond of -fraternal sympathy as well as of mu- 
tual pride, among its widely-dispersed sections. 
It is the paucity and weakness of these bonds which 
renders the history of Greece, prior to 560 b.c., 
little better than a series of parallel, but isolated 
threads, each attached to a separate city; and that 
increased range of joint Hellenic feeling and ac- 
tion, upon which we shall presently enter, though 
arising partly as the direct effect of new and com- 
mon dangers threatening many cities at once — also 
springs in part from those other secondary causes 
which have been enumerated in this chapter, as 
acting on the Grecian mind. It proceeds from the 
stimulus applied to all the common feelings in re- 
ligion, art, and recreation — from the gradual forma- 
tion of national festivals, appealing in various 
ways to tastes and sentiments which animated every 
Hellenic bosom — from the inspirations of men of 
genius, poets, musicians, sculptors, architects, who 
supplied more or less in every Grecian city, educa- 
tion for the youth, training for the chorus, and 
ornament for the locality — from the gradual expan- 
sion of science, philosophy, and rhetoric, during 
the coming period of this history, which rendered 
one city the intellectual capital of Greece, and 
brought to Isokrates and Plato pupils from the most 
distant parts of the Grecian world. It w T as this fund 
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of common tastes, tendencies, and aptitudes, which 
caused the social atoms of Hellas to gravitate to- 
wards each other, and which enabled the Greeks 
to become something better and greater than an 
aggregate of petty disunited communities like the 
Thracians or Phrygians. And the creation of su9h 
common, extra- political, Hellenism, is*the most in- 
teresting phaenomenon which the historian has to 
point out in the early period now under our notice. 
He is called upon to dwell upon it the more for- 
cibly, because the modern reader has generally no 
idea of national union without political union — an 
association foreign to the Greek mind. Strange as 
it may seem to find a song-writer put forward as an 
active instrument of union among his fellow-Hellens, 
it is not the less true, that those poets, whom we 
have briefly passed in review, by enriching the 
common language and by circulating from town to 
town either in person or in their compositions, con- 
tributed to fan the flame of Pan-Hellenic patriotism 
at a time when there were few circumstances to co- 
operate with them, and when the causes tending to 
perpetuate isolation seemed in the ascendant. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PEISISTRATUS AND HIS SONS AT ATHENS. 

We now arrive at what may be called the second 
period of Grecian history, beginning with the rule 
of Peisistratus at Athens and of Croesus in Lydia. 

It has been already stated that Peisistratus made 
himself despot of Athens in 560 b.c. : he died in 
527 b.c., and was succeeded by his son Hippias, 
who was deposed and expelled in 510 b.c., thus 
making an entire space of fifty years between the 
first exaltation of the father and the final expulsion 
of the son. These chronological points are settled 
on good evidence: but the thirty-three years covered 
by the reign of Peisistratus are interrupted by two 
periods of exile — one of them lasting not less than 
ten years — the other, five years. And the exact place 
of the years of exile, being nowhere laid down upon 
authority, has been differently determined by the 
conjectures of chronologers 1 . Partly from this half- 
known chronology, partly from a very scanty col- 
lection of facts, the history of the half-century now 
before us can only be given very imperfectly : nor 
can we wonder at our ignorance, when we find that 
even among the Athenians themselves, only a cen- 
tury afterwards, statements the most incorrect and 
contradictory respecting the Peisistratids were in 

1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Ilellen. vol. li. Appendix, c. 2. p. 201) 
has stated and discussed the different opinions on the chronology of 
Peisistratus and his sons. 
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circulation, as Thucydides distinctly, and somewhat 
reproachfully, acquaints us. 

More than thirty years had now elapsed since the 
promulgation of the Solonian constitution, whereby 
the annual Senate of Four Hundred had been cre- 
ated, and the public assembly (preceded in its ac- 
tion as well as aided and regulated by this senate) 
invested with a power of exacting responsibility 
from the magistrates after their year of office. The 
seeds of the subsequent democracy had thus been 
sown, and no doubt the administration of the archons 
had been practically softened by it ; but nothing in 
the nature of a democratical sentiment had yet been 
created. A hundred years hence, we shall find that 
sentiment unanimous and potent among the enter- 
prising masses of Athens and Peineeus, and shall 
be called upon to listen to loud complaints of the 
difficulty of dealing with “ that angry, waspish, in- 
tractable little old man, Demus of Pnyx ” — so Ari- 
stophanes 1 calls the Athenian people to their faces, 
with a freedom which shows that he at least counted 
on their good temper. But between 560-510 b.c. 
the people are as passive in respect to political rights 
and securities as the most strenuous enemy of de- 
mocracy could desire, and the government is trans- 
ferred from hand to hand by bargains and cross- 
changes between two or three powerful men 2 3 , at the 


1 ’Aypolcor opyrjv, icvapoTpuf, tiKpd%o\os 

Aijpos UyvKi'-nfs, Svi tkoXov ytpovriov. — Aristopb. Equit. 41. 

I need hardly mention that the Pnyx was the place in which the 
Athenian public assemblies were held. 

3 Plutarch (De Herodot. Malign, c. 15. p. 858) is angry with Hero- 
dotus for imparting so petty and personal a character to the dissensions 
between the Alkmseonids and Peisistratus : his severe remarks in that 
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head of partisans who echo their voices, espouse 
their personal quarrels, and draw the sword at their 
command. It was this ancient constitution — Athens 
as it stood before the Athenian democracy — which 
the Macedonian Antipater professed to restore in 
322 b.c., when he caused the majority of the poorer 
citizens to be excluded altogether from the political 
franchise 1 . 

By the stratagem recounted in a former chapter 4 , 
Peisistratus had obtained from the public assembly 
a guard which he had employed to acquire forcible 
possession of the acropolis. He thus became master 
of the administration ; but he employed his power 
honourably and well, not disturbing the existing 
forms farther than was necessary to ensure to him- 
self full mastery. Nevertheless we may see by the 
verses of Solon 3 (the only contemporary evidence 
which we possess) , that the prevalent sentiment was 
by no means favourable to his recent proceeding, 
and that there was in many minds a strong feeling 
both of terror and aversion, which presently mani- 
fested itself in the armed coalition of his two rivals — 
Megakles at the head of the Paralii or inhabitants of 
the sea-board, and Lycurgus at the head of those in 

treatise, however, tend almost always to strengthen rather than to 
weaken the credibility of the historian. 

1 Plutarch, Phokiou, c. 27. awe Kplvaro Z<r«r6ai rots ’Adijvai'ois 

ical £vppax lav, ftSovtn piv tops irep'i AijpocrdeVi; ical 'Y7Tfpi'5i)p, iroXiTtvo- 
pcvois Se TTjv narpiov and Tipriparos iroKirtlav, degapevois 8e rppovpdv 
els ttjv Mavmxlav, m 8e xpijpara tov noXfpov nai (rjpiav npoatKTiaaaiv. 

Compare Diodor, xviii. 18. 

Twelve thousand of the poorer citizens were disfranchised by this 
change (Plutarch, Phokion, e. 28). 

8 See the preceding volume, ch. xi. p. 209. 

3 Solon, Fragm. 10, ed. Bergk.— 

Ei 8e ntnoyBare \vypa it vpertpqv KaKarrfa, 

Mijn fleols tovtuv palpal! (vap<j>eptrt, &c. 
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the neighbouring plain. As the conjunction of the 
two formed a force too powerful for Peisistratus to 
withstand, he was driven into exile, after no long 
possession of his despotism. 

But the time came [how soon we cannot tell) 
when the two rivals who had expelled him quarrelled. 
Megakles then made propositions to Peisistratus, 
inviting him to resume the sovereignty, promising 
his own aid, and stipulating that Peisistratus should 
marry his daughter. The conditions being accepted, 
a plan was laid between the two new allies for carry- 
ing them into effect, by a novel stratagem — since 
the simulated wounds and pretence of personal dan- 
ger were not likely to be played off a second time 
with success. The two conspirators clothed a stately 
woman, six feet high, named Phv6, in the panoply 
and costume of Athenfi — surrounded her with the 
processional accompaniments belonging to the god- 
dess — and placed her in a chariot with Peisistratus 
by her side. In this guise the exiled despot and his 
adherents approached the city and drove up to the 
acropolis, preceded by heralds, who cried aloud to 
the people, — “Athenians, receive ye cordially Peisi- 
stratus, whom Athene has honoured above all other 
men, and is now bringing back into her own acro- 
polis.” The people in the city received the reputed 
goddess with implicit belief and demonstrations of 
worship, while among the country cantons the re- 
port quickly spread that Athene had appeared in 
person to restore Peisistratus ; who thus found him- 
self, without even a show of resistance, in posses- 
sion of the acropolis and of the government. His 
own party, united with that of Megakles, were 
powerful enough to maintain him, when he had 
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once acquired possession ; and probably all, except 
the leaders, sincerely believed in the epiphany of 
the goddess, which came to be divulged as having 
been a deception, only after Peisistratus and Mega- 
bits had quarreled 1 . 

1 Herodot. i. 60. Kcutiv rS ntrrei rr eiOopcvoi Trjv yvvaiKa rival a VTT/V 
t jjV Oral', Trpotrcv^ovTo re Trjv avOptoirou kcu ideKovr o top Hr iiriar paTov. 
A later statement (Athenaeus, xiii. ]>. 609) represents Phye to have be- 
come afterwards the wife of Hipparchus. 

Of this remarkable story, not the least remarkable part is the criti- 
cism with which Herodotus himself accompanies it. He treats it as a 
proceeding infinitely silly {irprjypa evrjdecrTaTov, o>r ryiii (Vj)iirKco, paKpw) ; 
he cannot conceive, how Greeks, so much superior to barbarians — and 
even Athenians, the cleverest of all the Greeks — could have fallen into 
such a trap. To him the story was told as a deception from the begin- 
ning, and he did not perhaps take pains to put himself into the state of 
feeling of those original spectators who saw the chariot approach, with- 
out auy warning or preconceived suspicion. But even allowing for this, 
his criticism brings to our view the alteration and enlargement which 
had taken place in the Greek mind during the century between Peisi- 
stratus and Perikles. Doubtless neither the latter nor any of his con- 
temporaries could have succeeded ill a similar trick. 

The fact, and the criticism upon it, now before us, are remarkably 
illustrated by an analogous case recounted in a previous chapter (vol. 
ii. p. 594. chap. viii.). Nearly at the same period as this stratagem of 
Peisistratus, the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians agreed to decide, by 
a combat of three hundred select champions, the dispute between them 
as to the territory of Kynuria. The combat actually took place, and 
the heroism of Othryades, sole Spartan survivor, has been already re- 
counted. In the eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war (shortly after 
or near upon the period when we may conceive the history of Herodo- 
tus to have been finished) the Argeians concluded a treaty with Lace- 
daemon, and introduced as a clause into it the liberty of reviving their 
pretensions to Kynuria, and of again deciding the dispute by a combat 
of select champions. To the Lacedmmonians of that time this appeared 
extreme follv — the very proceeding which had been actually resorted to 
a century before. Here is another case, in which the change in the 
point of view, and the increased positive tendencies in the Greek mind, 
are brought to our notice not less forcibly than by the criticism of He- 
rodotus upon Phye-Athene. 

Istrus (one of the Atthido-graphers of the third century B.c.) and 
Antikles published books respecting the personal manifestations or 
epiphanies of the gods — ’AiroXkaivos tTrirpavrlai : see Istri Fragment. 33- 
37, ed. Didot. If Peisistratus and Megakles had never quarrelled. 
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The daughter of Megakles, according to agree- 
ment, quickly became the wife of Peisistratus, but 
she bore him no children ; and it became known that 
her husband, having already adult sons by a former 
marriage, and considering that the Kylonian curse 
rested upon all the Alkmseonid family, did not in- 
Quarrei of tend that she should become a mother *. Megakles 
withthf' S was so incensed at this behaviour, that he not only 
ids— h's"" renounce d his alliance w r ith Peisistratus, but even 
second re- made his peace with the third party, the adherents 
of Lycurgus — and assumed so menacing an attitude, 
that the despot was obliged to evacuate Attica. 
He retired to Eretria in Euboea, where he remained 
no less than ten years ; but a considerable portion 
of that time was employed in making preparations 
for a forcible return, and he seems to have exer- 

their joint stratagem might have continued to pass for a genuine epi- 
phany, and might have been included as such in the work of Istrus. I 
will add, that the real presence of the gods, at the festivals celebrated 
in their honour, was an idea continually brought before the minds of 
the Greeks. 

The Athenians fully believed the epiphany of the god Pan to Phei- 
dippides the courier on his march to Sparta a little before the battle of 
Marathon (Herodot. vi. 105. ko! ravra *A drjvaioi 7 TurTtvaravres eiVai 
aXrjOea), and even Herodotus himself does not controvert it, though he 
relaxes the positive character of history so far as to add — “ as Pheidip- 
pides himself said and recounted publicly to the Athenians.” His in- 
formants in this case were doubtless sincere believers ; whereas in the 
case of PhyS, the story was told to him at first as a fabrication. 

At Gela in Sicily, seemingly not long before this restoration of Pei- 
sistratus, Telines (ancestor of the despot Gelon) had brought back some 
exiles to Gela, “ without any armed force, but merely through the sa- 
cred ceremonies and appurtenances of the subterranean goddesses ” — 
€ X C0V ovftfpirjv avbpcov ftwapiv, aXX* Ipa Tovreon' tcov 6€a>v — tovtokti S 2)V 
ntavuos ecov, Kar^yayt (Herodot. vii. 153). Herodotus does not tell us 
the details which he had heard of the manner in wdiich this restoration 
at Gela was brought about ; hut his general language intimates, that 
they were remarkable details, and they might have illustrated the story 
of Phye- Athene. 

Herodot. i. 61. Peisistratus — -ep.tx$rj oi ov Kara vofiov. 
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cised, even while in exile, a degree of influence 
much exceeding that of a private man. He lent 
valuable aid to Lygdamis of Naxos' in constituting 
himself despot of that island, and he possessed, we 
know not how, the means of rendering valuable 
service to different cities, Thebes in particular. 
They repaid him by large contributions of money 
to aid in his re-establishment : mercenaries were 
hired from Argos, and the Naxian Lygdamis came 
himself both with money and with troops. Thus 
equipped and aided, Peisistratus landed at Mara- 
thon in Attica. How the Athenian government 
had been conducted during his ten years’ absence, 
we do not know ; but the leaders of it permitted 
him to remain undisturbed at Marathon, and to 
assemble his partisans both from the city and from 
the country ; nor was it until he broke up from 
Marathon and had reached Pall6n6 on his way to 
Athens, that they took the field against him. 
Moreover, their conduct, even when the two armies 
were near together, must have been either ex- 
tremely negligent or corrupt; for Peisistratus found 
means to attack them unprepared, routing their 
forces almost without resistance. In fact, the pro- 
ceedings have altogether the air of a concerted be- 
trayal : for the defeated troops, though unpursued, 
are said to have dispersed and returned to their 
homes forthwith, in obedience to the proclamation 
of Peisistratus, who marched on to Athens, and 
found himself a third time ruler*. 

1 About Lygdamis, see Athenams, viii. p. 348, and his citation from 
the lost work of Aristotle on the Grecian UoXiTf lai ; also Aristot. Po- 
litic. v. 5. 1. 

5 Herodot. i. 63. 
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On this third successful entry, he took vigorous 
precautions for rendering his seat permanent. The 
Alkmseonidae and their immediate partisans retired 
into exile ; but he seized the children of those who 
remained and whose sentiments he suspected, as 
hostages for the behaviour of their parents, and 
placed them in Naxos under the care of Lygdamis. 
Moreover he provided himself with a powerful 
body of Thracian mercenaries, paid by taxes levied 
upon the people 1 : nor did he omit to conciliate the 
favour of the gods by a purification of the sacred 
island of Delos : all the dead bodies which had been 
buried within sight of the temple of Apollo were 
exhumed and re-interred farther off. At this time 
the Delian festival— attended by the Asiatic Ionians 
and the islanders, and with which Athens was of 
course peculiarly connected — must have been be- 
ginning to decline from its pristine magnificence ; 
for the subjugation of the continental Ionic cities 
by Cyrus had been already achieved, and the power 
of Samos, though increased under the despot Po- 
lykrates, seems to have increased at the expense 
and to the ruin of the smaller Ionic islands. From 
the same feelings, in part, which led to the purifi- 
cation of Delos — partly as an act of party revenge 
— Peisistratus caused the houses of the Alknueonids 
to be levelled with the ground, and the bodies of 
the deceased members of that family to be disin- 
terred and cast out of the country 2 . 

This third and last period of the rule of Peisi- 
stratus lasted several years, until his death in 527 

1 Herodot. i. 64. cmicovpoiari re TroWoiai, icat xprjpaToiu <rvi/oboitri, 
tcov pev avrodfU, twu be dno "Srpypovos irorapov irpofTiovratv, 

2 Isokrates, Or. xvi. De Bigis, c. 351. 
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b.c. : and is said to have been so mild in its charac- 
ter, that he once even suffered himself to be cited 
for trial before the Senate of Areopagus. Yet as we 
know that he had to maintain a large body of 
Thracian mercenaries out of the funds of the peo- 
ple, we shall be inclined to construe this eulogium 
comparatively rather than positively. Thucydides 
affirms that both he and his sons governed in a 
wise and virtuous spirit, levying from the people 
only an income-tax of five per cent 1 . This is high 
praise coming from such an authority, though it 
seems that we ought to make some allowance for 
the circumstance of Thucydides being connected 
by descent with the Peisistratid family*. The judg- 

1 For the statement of Boeckh, Dr. Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, that 
Peisistratus had levied a tythe or tax of ten per cent., and that his 
sons reduced it to the half, I find no sufficient w arrant : certainly the 
spurious letter of Peisistratus to Solon in Diogenes Laertius ( 1 . 53 ) ought 
not to he considered as proving anything. Boeckh, Public Economy 
of Athens, B. iii. c. 6 (i. 351 German,) ; Dr. Arnold ad Thucyd. vi. 34 ; 
Dr. Thirlwall, Hist, of Gr. ch. xi. p. 72-74. Idomeneus (ap. Athena;, 
xii. p. 533) considers the sons of Peisistratus to have indulged in plea- 
sures to an extent more costly and oppressive to the people than their 
father. Nor do I think that there is sufficient authority to sustain the 
statement of Dr. Thirlwall (p. 68), “ He (Peisistratus) possessed lands 
on the Strymon in Thrace, which yielded a large revenue.” Herodotus 
(i. 64) tells us that Peisistratus brought mercenary soldiers from the 
Strymon, but that he levied the money to pay them in Attica— fppifoxrr 
tt)V TvpawlSa iniKoppouri re 7roXXoZcr(j Ka 1 xprjparwp trvpSSouri , rwr ptp 
auTudfv, to>v Si and Srpvporos norapoi <rvp toprap. It is indeed possible 
to construe this passage so as to refer both rue pip and rap Si to ynr;- 
parwp, which would signify that Peisistratus obtained his funds partly 
from the river Strymon, and thus serve as basis to the statement of Dr. 
Thirlwall. But it seems to me that the better way of construing the 
words is to refer rap pip to xptjpartap owodonri, and ro>p St to cirncov- 
poicrt — treating both of them as genitives absolute. It is highly im- 
probable that he should derive money from the Strymon : it is highly 
probable that his mercenaries came from thence. 

2 Hermippus (ap. Mareelhn. \it. Thucyd. p. ix.), and the Scholiast 
on Thucyd. i. 20, affirm that Thucydides was connected by relation. 

VOL. IV. L 
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ment of Herodotus is also very favourable respect- 
ing Peisistratus ; that of Aristotle favourable, yet 
qualified — since he includesthese despots among the 
list of those who undertook public and sacred works 
with the deliberate view of impoverishing as well 
as of occupying their subjects. This supposition is 
countenanced by the prodigious scale upon which 
the temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens was begun 
by Peisistratus — a scale much exceeding either the 
Parthenon or the temple of Athene Polias, both of 
which were erected in later times when the means 
of Athens were decidedly larger 1 and her disposi- 
tion to demonstrative piety certainly no way dimi- 
nished. It was left by him unfinished, nor was it 
ever completed until the Roman emperor Hadrian 
undertook the task. Moreover, Peisistratus intro- 
duced the greater Panathenaic festival, solemnized 
every four years, in the third Olympic year : the 
annual Panathenaic festival, henceforward called 
the Lesser, was still continued. 

I have already noticed, at considerable length, 
the care which he bestowed in procuring full and 


ship with the Peisistratid®. His manner of speaking of them certainly 
lends countenance to the assertion ; not merely as he twice notices 
their history, once briefly (i. 20) and again at considerable length (vi. 
54-59), though it does not lie within the direct compass of his period — 
but also as he so emphatically announces his own personal knowledge 
of their family relations — -"On Si 7rpt(r^vTaTos &v * lmrias pp^cv, clh&s 
pev KaX oko r) axpi /3e<rrepor aXX <uv la-)(vpi£optu (vi. 55). 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 9, 21) mentions it as a report (<pacn) that Pei- 
sistratus obeyed the summons to appear before the Areopagus ; Plutarch 
adds that the person who had summoned him did not appear to bring 
the cause to trial (Vit. Solon. 31), which is not at all surprising : com- 
pare Thucyd. vi. 56, 57. 

1 Aristot. Politic, v. 9, 4 ; Dikaearchus, Vita Grseei®, pp. 140-166, ed. 
Fuhr; Pausan. i. 18, 8. 
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correct copies of the Homeric poems, as well as in 
improving the recitation of them at the Panathe- 
naic festival, — a proceeding, for which we owe him 
much gratitude, but which has been shown to be 
erroneously interpreted by various critics. He pro- 
bably also collected the works of other poets — called 
by Aulus Gellius 1 , in language not well-suited to 
the sixth century b.c., a library thrown open to 
the public ; and the service which he thus rendered 
must have been highly valuable at a time when 
writing and reading were not widely extended. His 
son Hipparchus followed up the same taste, taking 
pleasure in the society of the most eminent poets 
of the day 2 — Simonides, Anakreon, and Lasus ; not 
to mention the Athenian mystic Onomakritus, who, 
though never pretending to the gift of prophecy 
himself, passed for the proprietor and editor of the 
various prophecies ascribed to the ancient name ot 
Musseus. The Peisistratids were well-versed in 
these prophecies, upon which they set so great a 
value, that Onomakritus, being detected on one 
occasion in the act of interpolating them, was 
banished by Hipparchus in consequence 3 . The 
statues of Hermls, erected by this prince or by 
his personal friends in various parts of Attica 4 , and 
inscribed with short moral sentences, are extolled 
by the author of the Platonic dialogue called Hip- 

1 Aul. Gell. N. A. vi- 17- 

2 Herodot. vii. 6 ; Pseudo-Plato, Hipparchus, p. 229. 

3 Herodot. v. 93. Vii. 6. 'OropaKpiTov, xpijo-poXoyov (cal iiaSe-njv rmv 
Xpi)ap5sv TOIV Movtralov. See Pausan- i. 22, 7 ■ Compare, about the lite- 
rary tendencies of the Peisistratids, Nitzsch, He Historia Homeri, ch. 30. 

p. 168. 

* Philochor. Frag. 69, ed. Didot ; Plato, Hippareh. p. 230. 
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parchus, with an exaggeration which approaches 
to irony ; but it is certain that both the sons of 
Peisistratus, as well as himself, were exact in ful- 
filling the religious obligations of the state, and 
ornamented the city in several ways, especially the 
public fountain Kallirrhoe. They are said to have 
maintained the pre-existing forms of law and jus- 
tice, merely taking care always to keep themselves 
and their adherents in the effective offices of state, 
and in the full reality of power. They were more- 
over modest and popular in their personal demea- 
nour, and charitable to the poor ; yet one striking 
example occurs of unscrupulous enmity, in their 
murder of Kimon by night through the agency of 
hired assassins 1 . There is good reason, however, 
for believing that the government both of Peisi- 
stratus and of his sons was in practice generally 
mild until after the death of Hipparchus by the 
hands of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, after which 
event the surviving Hippias became alarmed, cruel, 
and oppressive during his last four years. And 
the harshness of this concluding period left upon 
the Athenian mind 2 that profound and imperish- 
able hatred, against the dynasty generally, which 
Thucydides attests — though he labours to show 
that it was not deserved by Peisistratus, nor at 
first by Hippias. 

Peisistratus left three legitimate sons — Hippias, 
Hipparchus, and Thessalus. The general belief at 
Athens among the contemporaries of Thucydides 
was, that Hipparchus was the eldest of the three 

1 Herodet. vi. 38-103; Theopomp. ap. Athena;, xii. p. 533. 

* Thucyd. vi. 53; Pseudo- Plato, Hipparch. p. 230; Pausan.i.23, 1. 
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and had succeeded him ; but the historian empha- 
tically pronounces this to be a mistake, and certi- 
fies upon his own responsibility that Hippias was 
both eldest son and successor. Such an assurance 
from him, fortified by certain reasons in themselves 
not very conclusive, is sufficient ground for our 
belief — the more so as Herodotus countenances the 
same version. But we are surprised at such a de- 
gree of historical carelessness in the Athenian pub- 
lic, and seemingly even in Plato 1 , about a matter 
both interesting and comparatively recent. In 
order to abate this surprise, and to explain how 
the name of Hipparchus came to supplant that of 
Hippias in the popular talk, Thucydides recounts the 
memorable story of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 

Of these two Athenian citizens 2 , both belonging 
to the ancient gens called Gephyraei, the former 
was a beautiful youth, attached to the latter by a 
mutual friendship and devoted intimacy which 
Grecian manners did not condemn. Hipparchus 
made repeated propositions to Harmodius, which 
were repelled, but which, on becoming known to 
Aristogeiton, excited both his jealousy and his fears 
lest the disappointed suitor should employ force — 

1 Thucvd. i. 20, about tlie general belief of the Athenian public in 

liis time — ' \8nvala>v yoi v to nXrjOoi oiovrai \xf> Appo&luv Ka\ ’ApHTToyet- 
tovos “iTnrapx 01 ' n'pavvov otrra uno8av(\v, KaX ovk ivatriv on 'hrnlat rrpfcr- 
fUraTOS i>v r)px f Ufia-im-pdrov naiSwv, &c. 

The Pseudo-Plato in the dialogue called Hipparchus adopts this be- 
lief, and the real Plato in his Symposion (c. 9. p. 182) seems to coun- 
tenance it. 

s Herodot. v. 55-58. Harmodius is affirmed by Plutarch to have 
been of the deme Aphidn® (Plutarch, Symposiaeon, i. 10. p. 628). 

It is to be recollected that he died before the introduction of the Ten 
Tribes, and before the recognition of the domes as political elements in 
the commonwealth. 
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fears justified by the proceedings not unusual with 
Grecian despots 1 , and by the absence of all legal 
protection against outrage from such a quarter. 
Under these feelings, he began to look about, in 
the best way that he could, for some means of put- 
ting down the despotism. Meanwhile Hipparchus, 
though not entertaining any designs of violence, 
was so incensed at the refusal of Harmodius, that 
he could not be satisfied without doing something 
to insult or humiliate him. In order to conceal 
the motive from which the insult really proceeded, 
he offered it, not directly to Harmodius, but to his 
sister. He caused this young maiden to be one day 
summoned to take her station in a religious pro- 
cession as one of the Kanlphoree or basket-carriers, 
according to the practice usual at Athens ; but when 
she arrived at the place where her fellow-maidens 
were assembled, she was dismissed with scorn as 
unworthy of so respectable a function, and the 
summons addressed to her was disavowed 2 . An 

1 For the terrible effects produced by this fear of vfipis €is rrjp f)\iKiav, 
see Plutarch, Kiinon, 1 ; Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 17. 

2 Thucyd. vi. 5(J. Top 6’ ovp 'Appobiou a7rapprj6epra tt]P TretpatriP, 
a)(T7T€p OICPOUTO, 7T pov7TTj\aKi(T€v' db€\(f)rjv yap avrov, KoprjVj (Tvayyclkav- 
T€S rjKeiv kcivovv (uaovcrav ip TropTrfj tipi, d7rr)\a<rap, \iyoprts ovbi inay- 
yciXai dpxT]P, bid to pf) df-Lap chat. 

Dr. Arnold, in his note, supposes that this exclusion of the sister of 
Harmodius by the Peisistratids may have been founded on the circum- 
stance that she belonged to the gens Gephyrsei (Herodot. v. 57) ; her 
foreign blood, and her being in certain respects anpos, disqualified her 
(he thinks) from ministering to the worship of the gods of Athens. 

There is no positive reason to support the conjecture of Dr. Arnold, 
which seems moreover virtually discountenanced by the narrative of 
Thucydides, who plainly describes the treatment of this young woman 
as a deliberate, preconcerted insult. Had there existed any assignable 
ground of exclusion, such as that which Dr. Arnold supposes, leading 
to the inference that the Peisistratids could not admit her without 
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insult thus publicly offered filled Harmodius with 
indignation, and still farther exasperated the feel- 
ings of Aristogeit6n : both of them, resolving at 
all hazards to put an end to the despotism, con- 
certed means for aggression with a few select 
associates. They awaited the festival of the Great 
Panathensea, wherein the body of the citizens were 
accustomed to march up in armed procession, with 
spear and shield, to the acropolis ; this being the 
only day on which an armed body could come 
together without suspicion. The conspirators ap- 
peared armed like the rest of the citizens, but 
carrying concealed daggers besides. Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton undertook with their own hands 
to kill the two Peisistratids, while the rest pro- 
mised to stand forward immediately for their pro- 
tection against the foreign mercenaries ; and though 
the whole number of persons engaged w T as small, 
they counted upon the spontaneous sympathies of 
the armed bystanders in an effort to regain their 
liberties, so soon as the blow should once be struck. 
The day of the festival having arrived, Hippias, 
with his foreign body-guard around him, was mar- 
shalling the armed citizens for procession, in the 
Kerameikus without the gates, when Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton approached with concealed daggers 
to execute their purpose. On coming near, they 
were thunderstruck to behold one of their own 

violating religious custom— Thucydides would hardly have neglected to 
allude to it, for it would have lightened the insult ; and indeed on that 
supposition, the sending of the original summons might have been made 
to appear as an accidental mistake. I will add, that Thucydides, though 
no way forfeiting his obligations to historical truth, is evidently not dis- 
posed to omit any thing which can be truly said in favour of the Peisi- 
stratids. 


They con- 
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fellow-conspirators talking familiarly with Hippias, 
who was of easy access to every man ; and they 
immediately concluded that the plot was betrayed. 
Expecting to be seized, and wrought up to a state 
of desperation, they resolved at least not to die 
without having revenged themselves on Hippar- 
chus ; whom they found within the city gates near 
the chapel called the Leokorion, and immediately 
slew him. His attendant guards killed Harmodius 
ou the spot ; while Aristogeitbn, rescued for the 
moment by the surrounding crowd, was afterwards 
taken, and perished in the tortures applied to make 
him disclose his accomplices 1 . 

The news flew quickly to Hippias in the Kera- 
meikus, who heard it earlier than the armed citizens 
near him awaiting his order for the commencement 
of the procession. With extraordinary self-com- 
mand, he took advantage of this precious instant 
of foreknowledge, and advanced towards them, — 
commanding them to drop their arms for a short 
time, and assemble on an adjoining ground. They 
unsuspectingly obeyed, and he immediately directed 
his guards to take possession ot the vacant arms. 
He was now undisputed master, and enabled to 
seize the persons ot all those citizens whom he 
mistrusted — especially all those who had daggers' 
about them, which it w r as not the practice to carry 
in the Panathenaic procession. 

1 Thucyd.Yi.o8. ov pablas Sieridi) : compare Polvsen. i. 22 ; Dio- 
dorus, Fragm. lib. x. p. 62, vol. iv. ed. Wess. ; Justin' ii. 9. See also 
a good note of Dr. Thirlwall on the passage. Hist, of Gr. vol. ii. ch. xi. 
p. 77. 2nd ed. I agree with him, that we may fairly construe the in- 
distinct phrase of Thucydides by the more precise statements of later 
authors, who mention the torture. 
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Such is the memorable narrative of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, peculiarly valuable inasmuch as 
it all comes from Thucydides 1 * * . To possess great 
power — to be above legal restraint — to inspire ex- 
traordinary fear — is a privilege so much coveted by 
the giants among mankind, that we may well take 
notice of those cases in which it brings misfortune 
even upon themselves. The fear inspired by Hip- 
parchus — of designs which he did not really enter- 
tain, but was likely to entertain, and competent 
to execute without hindrance — was here the grand 
cause of his destruction. 

The conspiracy here detailed happened in 514 
b.c. , during the thirteenth year of the reign of Hip- 
pias — which lasted four years longer, until 510 b.c. 
And these last four years, in the belief of the Athe- 
nian public, counted for his whole reign ; nay, 
many of them made the still greater historical 
mistake of eliding these last four years altogether, 
and of supposing that the conspiracy of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton had deposed the Peisistratid go- 
vernment and liberated Athens. Both poets and 
philosophers shared this faith, which is distinctly 
put forth in the beautiful and popular Skolion or 
song on the subject : the two friends are there cele- 
brated as the authors of liberty at Athens — “ they 
slew the despot and gave to Athens equal laws 4 .” 

1 Thucvd. i. 20, vi. 54-59; Herodot. v. 55, 56, vi. 123; Aristot. 
Polit. v. 8, 9. 

- See the words of the song — 

"On tov rvpavvov KravfTTjv 

T (Toifopovi t ’A &T}vas tTTCLrjfriirriv — 
ap. Athenseum, xv. p. 691. 

The epigram of the Keian Simonides (Fragm. 132, ed. Bergk ap. 
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So inestimable a present was alone sufficient to en- 
shrine in the minds of the subsequent democracy 
those who had sold their lives to purchase it : and 
we must farther recollect that the intimate connec- 
tion between the two, though repugnant to the mo- 
dern reader, was regarded at Athens with sympathy, 
— so that the story took hold of the Athenian mind 
by the vein of romance conjointly with that of 
patriotism. Harmodius and Aristogeiton were af- 
terwards commemorated both as the winners and 
as the protomartyrs of Athenian liberty. Statues 
were erected in their honour shortly after the final 
expulsion of the Peisistratids ; immunity from taxes 
and public burdens was granted to the descendants 
of their families ; and a speaker who proposed the 
abolition of such immunities, at a time when the 
number had been abusively multiplied, made his only 
special exception in favour of these two respected 
lines*. And since the name of Hipparchus was 
universally notorious as the person slain, we dis- 
cover how it was that. he came to be considered by 
an uncritical public as the predominant member of 
the Peisistratid family — the eldest son and successor 
of Peisistratus — the reigning despot — to the com- 
parative neglect of Hippias. The same public pro- 

Hephaestion. c. 14. p. 26, ed. Gaisf.) implies a similar belief : also the 
passages in Plato, Symposion, p. 182, in Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 21, and 
Arrian, Exped. Alex. iv. 10, 3. 

1 Herodot. vi. 109 ; Demosthen. adv. Leptin. c. 27. p. 495 ; cont. Mei- 
diam, c. 47. p. 569 ; and the oath prescribed in the Psephism of Pe- 
mophantus, Andokides, De Mysteriis, p. 13 ; Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 4-8 ; 
Pausan. i. 8, 5 ; Plutarch, Aristeides, 27. 

The statues were carried away from Athens by Xerxes, and restored 
to the Athenians by Alexander after his conquest of Persia (Arrian, 
Ex. Al. iii. 16, 14 ; Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 4-8). 
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bably cherished many other anecdotes 1 , not the less 
eagerly believed because they could not be authen- 
ticated, respecting this eventful period. 

Whatever may have been the moderation of Hip- 
pias before, indignation at the death of his brother, 
and fear for his own safety 2 , now induced him to 
drop it altogether. It is attested both by Thucy- 
dides and Herodotus, and admits of no doubt, that 
his pow'er was now employed harshly and cruelly — 
that he put to death a considerable number of citi- 
zens. We find also a statement, noway improbable 
in itself and affirmed both in Pausanias and in Plu- 
tarch — inferior authorities, yet still in this case 
sufficiently credible — that he caused Lesena, the 
mistress of Aristogeiton, to be tortured to death, in 
order to extort from her a knowledge of the secrets 
and accomplices of the latter 3 . But as he could not 
but be sensible that this system of terrorism was full 
of peril to himself, so he looked out for shelter and 
support in case of being expelled from Athens ; 
and with this view he sought to connect himself 
with Darius king of Persia — a connection full of 
consequences to be hereafter developed. ^Eantid^s, 
son of Hippoklus the despot of Lampsakus on the 
Hellespont, stood high at this time in the favour 
of the Persian monarch, which induced Hippias to 
give him his daughter Archediktl in marriage ; no 

1 One of these stories may be seen in Justin, ii. 9— who gives the 
name of Diokles to Hipparchus—*; Diocles, alter ex filiis, per vim stu- 
prata virgine, a fratre puellse interficitur.” 

s 'H yap SfiXia (fminKMTaTov cittiv iv rats Tvpavvitnv — observes Plu- 
tarch (Artaxerxes, c. 25). 

3 Pausan. i. 23, 2 ; Plutarch, De Garrulitate, p. 897 ; Polysen. viii. 45 ; 
Athenseus, xiii. p. 596. 
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small honour to the Lampsakene, in the estimation 
of Thucydides 1 . To explain how Hippias came to 
fix upon this town, however, it is necessary to say 
a few words on the foreign policy of the Peisi- 
stratids. 

Connection It has already been mentioned that the Athe- 
xrith the nians, even so far back as the days of the poet 
cherseme- Abacus, had occupied Sigeium in the Troad, and 
Asiatic* the ^ Ia( ^ tfi ere carried on war with the Mityleneans ; so 
Hellespont* ^ ie ' r ac q u isitions in these regions date much 
before the time of Peisistratus. Owing probably to 
this circumstance, an application was made to them 
in the early part of his reign from the Dolonkian 
Thracians, inhabitants of the Chersonese on the 
opposite side of the Hellespont, for aid against their 
powerful neighbours the Absinthian tribe of Thra- 
cians ; and opportunity was thus offered for send- 
ing out a colony to acquire this valuable peninsula 
for Athens. Peisistratus willingly entered into the 
scheme, and Miltiades son of Kypselus, a noble 
Athenian living impatiently under his despotism, 
was no less pleased to take the lead in executing 
it : his dffparture and that of other malcontents as 
founders of a colony suited the purpose of all par- 
ties. According to the narrative of Herodotus — 
alike pious and picturesque, and doubtless circu- 


1 We can hardly be mistaken in putting this interpretation on the 
words of Thucydides — ’A drjvaios %>v, AafjL^aKrjvM eSaiiee (vi. 59). 

Some financial tricks and frauds are ascribed to Hippias by the 
author of the Pseudo- Aristotelian second book of the CEconomica (ii. 4). 
I place little reliance on the statements in this treatise respecting per- 
sons of early date, such as Kypselus or Hippias : in respect to facts of 
the subsequent period of Greece, between 450-300 b.c., the author's 
means of information mil doubtless render him a better witness. 
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lating as authentic at the annual games which the 
Chersonesites, even in his time, celebrated to the 
honour of their oekist — it is the Delphian god who 
directs the scheme and singles out the individual. 
The chiefs of the distressed Dolonkians went to 
Delphi to crave assistance towards procuring Gre- 
cian colonists, and were directed to choose for their 
cekist the individual who should first show them 
hospitality on their quitting the temple. They de- 
parted and tiftrched all along what was called the 
Sacred Road, through Phocis andBceotia to Athens, 
without receiving a single hospitable invitation ; at 
length they entered Athens and passed by the house 
of Miltiades while he himself was sitting in front of 
it. Seeing men whose costume and arms marked 
them out as strangers, he invited them into his 
house and treated them kindly : they then apprised 
him that he was the man fixed upon by the oracle, 
and adjured him net to refuse his concurrence. 
After asking for himself personally the opinion of 
the oracle, and receiving an affirmative answer, he 
consented ; sailing as oekist at the head of a body 
of Athenian emigrants to the Chersonese 1 . 

Having reached this peninsula, and having been 
constituted despot of the mixed Thracian and Athe- 
nian population, he lost no time in fortifying the 
narrow isthmus by a wali reaching all across from 
Kardia to Paktya, a distance of about four miles 
and a half; so that the Absinthian invaders were 
for the time effectually shut out 2 , though the pro- 


1 Herodot. vi. 36-37 • 

2 Thus the Scythians broke into the Chersonese even during the go- 
vernment of Miltiades son of Kioidn, nephew of Miltiades the cekist, 
about forty years after the wall had been erected { Herodot. vi. 40). 
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tection was not permanently kept up. He also 
entered into a war with Lampsakus, on the Asiatic 
side of the strait, but was unfortunate enough to 
fall into an ambuscade and become a prisoner. 
Nothing preserved his life except the immediate 
interference of Croesus king of Lydia, coupled with 
strenuous menaces addressed to the Lampsakenes, 
who found themselves compelled to release their 
prisoner ; Miltiadfis having acquired much favour 
with this prince, in what manner we* are not told. 
He died childless some time afterwards, while his 
nephew Stesagoras, who succeeded him, perished 
by assassination, some time subsequent to the death 
of Peisistratus at Athens 1 . 

The expedition of Miltiades to the Chersonese 
must have occurred early after the first usurpation 
of Peisistratus, since even his imprisonment by the 
Lampsakenes happened before the ruin of Croesus 
(546 b.c.). But it was not till much later — pro- 
bably during the third and most powerful period of 
Peisistratus — that the latter undertook his expedi- 
tion against Sigeium in the Troad. This place ap- 
pears to have fallen into the hands of the Mityle- 
neans : Peisistratus retook it 2 , and placed there his 

Again Perikles re-established the cross-wall, on sending to the Cher- 
sonese a fresh band of 1000 Athenian settlers (Plutarch, Perikles, c. 19) : 
lastly, Derkyllidas the Lacedaemonian built it anew, in consequence of 
loud complaints raised by the inhabitants of their defenceless condition 
— about 397 B.c. (Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 8-10). So imperfect how- 
ever did the protection prove, that about half a century afterwards, 
during the first years of the conquests of Philip of Macedon, an idea 
was entertained of digging through the isthmus, and converting the 
peninsula into an island (Demosthenes, Philippic ii. 6. p. 92, and De 
Haloneso, c. 10. p. 86) ; an idea however never carried into effect. 

1 Herodot. vi. 38, 39. 

* Herodot. v. 94. I have already said that I conceive this as a dif- 
ferent war from that in which the poet Alkseus was engaged. 
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illegitimate son Hegesistratus as despot. The Mity- 
leneans may have been enfeebled at this time (some- 
where between 537-527 b.c.) not only by the strides 
of Persian conquest on the mainland, but also by 
the ruinous defeat which they suffered from Poly- 
krates and the Samians 1 . Hegesistratus maintained 
the place against various hostile attempts, through- 
out all the reign of Hippias, so that the Athenian 
possessions in those regions comprehended at this 
period both the Chersonese and Sigeium 2 . To the 
former of the two, Hippias sent out Miltiades, 
nephew of the first oekist, as governor after the 
death of his brother Stesagoras. The new governor 
found much discontent in the peninsula, but suc- 
ceeded in subduing it by entrapping and imprison- 
ing the principal men in each town : he farther 
took into his pay a regiment of five hundred mer- 
cenaries, and married Hegegipyjl6 daughter of the 
Thracian king Olorus 3 . It appears to have been 
about 518 b.c. that this second Miltiades went out 
to the Chersonese 4 . He seems to have been obliged 
to quit it for a time, after the Scythian expedition 
of Darius, in consequence of having incurred the 

1 Herodot. iii. 39. 

3 Herodot. vi. 104, 139, 140. 

3 Herodot. vi. 39-103. Cornelius Nepos in his Life of Miltiades 
confounds in one biography the adventures of two persons— Miltiades 
son of Kypselus, the oekist— and Miltiades son of Kim6n, the victor of 
Marathon — the uncle and the nephew. 

4 There is nothing that I know to mark the date except that it was 
earlier than the death of Hipparchus in 514 B.c., and also earlier than 
the expedition of Darius against the Scythians, about old b.c., in 
which expedition Miltiades was engaged : see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hel- 
lenici, and J. M. Schultz, Beitrag zu genaueren Zeitbestimmungen der 
Hellen. Geschichten von der 63"' n bis zur 7'2' en Olympiade, p. 165, m 
the Kieler Philologische Studien, 1841. 
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hostility of the Persians ; but he was there from the 
beginning of the Ionic revolt until about 493 b c., 
or two or three years before the battle of Marathon, 
on which last occasion we shall find him acting 
commander of the Athenian army. 

Both the Chersonese and Sigeium, though Athe- 
nian possessions, were however now tributary and 
dependent on Persia. And it was to this quarter 
that Hippias, during his last years of alarm, looked 
for support in the event of being expelled from 
Athens ; calculating upon Sigeium as a shelter, 
and upon iEantides as well as Darius as an ally. 
Neither the one nor the other failed him. 

The same circumstances which alarmed Hippias 
and rendered his dominion in Attica at once more 
oppressive and more odious, tended of course to 
raise the hopes of his enemies, the Athenian exiles, 
with the powerful Alkmseonids at their head. Be- 
lieving the favourable moment to be come, they 
even ventured upon an invasion of Attica, and oc- 
cupied a post called Leipsydrion in the mountain 
range of Parnes, which separates Attica from Bceo- 
tia ’. But their schemes altogether failed : Hippias 
defeated and drove them out of the country. His 
dominion now seemed confirmed, for the Lacedae- 
monians were on terms of intimate friendship with 
him ; and Amyntas king of Macedon, as well as 

1 Herodot. v. 62. The unfortunate struggle at Leipsydrion became 
afterwards the theme of a popular song ( Athena 1 us, xv. p. 695 ) : see 
Hesyehius, V. A«r|™8pror, and Aristotle, Fragm. ’AdijratW IloAiTcia, 
37, ed. Neumann. 

If it be true that Alkibiades, grandfather of the celebrated Alkibia- 
des, took part with Kleisthenes and the Alkmaeonid exiles in this 
struggle (see Isokrates, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 351), he must have been 
* mere youth. 
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the Thessalians were his allies. Yet the exiles 
whom he had beaten in the open field succeeded in 
an unexpected manoeuvre, which, favoured by cir- 
cumstances, proved his ruin. 

By an accident which had occurred in the year 
548 b.c. 1 , the Delphian temple was set on fire and 
burnt. To repair this grave loss was an object of 
solicitude to all Greece ; but the outlay required 
was exceedingly heavy, and it appears to have been 
long before the money could be collected. The 
Amphiktyons decreed that one-fourth of the cost 
should be borne by the Delphians themselves, who 
found themselves so heavily taxed by this assess- 
ment, that they sent envoys throughout all Greece 
to collect subscriptions in aid, and received, among 
other donations, from the Greek settlers in Egypt 
twenty minse, besides a large present of alum from the 
Egyptian king Amasis : their munificent benefactor 
Croesus fell a victim to the Persians in 546 b.c., so 
that his treasure was no longer open to them. The 
total sum required was three hundred talents (equal 
probably to about 1 15,000Z. sterling 2 ) — a prodigious 
amount to be collected from the dispersed Grecian 
cities, who acknowledged no common sovereign 
authority, and among whom the proportion, reason- 
able to ask from each, was so difficult to determine 
with satisfaction to all parties. At length however 
the money was collected, and the Amphiktyons were 

* * Pausan. x. 5, 5. 

a Herodot. i. 50, li. 180. I have taken the 300 talents of Herodotus 
as being iEginsean talents, which are to Attic talents in the ratio of 
5 : 3. The Inscriptions prove that the accounts of the temple were 
kept by the Amphiktyons on the /Eginsean scale of money : see Corpus 
Inscrip. Boeckli. No. 1688, and Boeekh, Metrologie, vii. 4. 

VOL. IV. M 
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in a situation to make a contract for the building of 
the temple. The Alkmseonids, who had been in exile 
ever since the third and final acquisition of power 
by Peisistratus, took the contract ; in executing 
which they not only performed the work in the best 
manner, but even went much beyond the terms 
stipulated ; employing Parian marble for the front- 
age where the material prescribed to them was 
coarse stone 1 . As was before remarked in the case 
of Peisistratus when he was in banishment, we are 
surprised to find exiles, whose property had been 
confiscated, so amply furnished with money — unless 
we are to suppose that Kleisthen^s the Alkmmonid, 
grandson of the Sikyonian Kleisthenes 2 , inherited 
through his mother wealth independent of Attica, 
and deposited it in the temple of the Samian Here. 
But the fact is unquestionable, and they gained 
signal reputation throughout the Hellenic world 
for their liberal performance of so important an 
enterprise. That the erection took considerable 
time, we cannot doubt. It seems to have been 

1 Herodot. v. 62. The words of the historian would seem to imply 
that they only began to think of this scheme of budding the temple 
after the defeat of Leipsvdnon, and a year or two before the expulsion 
of Hippias , a supposition quite inadmissible, since the temple must 
have taken some years in building. 

The loose and prejudiced statement in Philocliorus, affirming that the 
Peisistratids caused the Delphian temple to be burnt, and also that they 
were at last deposed by the victorious arm of the Alkmseonids (Philo- 
chori Fragment. 70, ed. Didot) makes us feel the value of Herodotus 
and Thucydides as authorities. 

2 Herodot. vi. 128; Cicero, De Legg. ii. 16. The deposit here men- 
tioned by Cicero, which may very probably have been recorded in an 
inscription m the temple, must have been made before the time of the 
Persian conquest of Samos — indeed before the death of Polykrates in 
522 b.c., after winch period the island fell at once into a precarious 
situation, and very soon afterwards into the greatest calamities. 
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finished, as far as we can conjecture, about a year 
or two after the death of Hipparchus — 512 b.c. — 
more than thirty years after the conflagration. 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of 
their temple on so superior a scale was the most 
essential of all services, and their gratitude towards 
the Alkmseonids was proportionally great. Partly 
through such a feeling, partly through pecuniary 
presents, Kleistlienes was thus enabled to work the 
oracle for political purposes, and to call forth the 
powerful arm of Sparta against Hippias. When- 
ever any Spartan presented himself to consult the 
oracle, either on private or public business, the 
answer of the priestess was always in one strain — 
“Athens must be liberated.” The constant repe- 
tition of this mandate at length extorted from the 
piety of the Lacedaemonians a reluctant compliance. 
Reverence for the god overcame their strong feel- 
ing of friendship towards the Peisistratids, and 
Anchimolius son of Aster was despatched by sea to 
Athens at the head of a Spartan force to expel 
them. On landing at Phalerum, however, he found 
them already forewarned and prepared, as well as 
farther strengthened by one thousand horse spe- 
cially demanded from their allies in Thessaly. Upon 
the plain of Phalerum this latter force was found 
peculiarly effective, so that the division of Anchi- 
molius were driven back to their ships with great 
loss, and he himself slain 1 . The defeated arma- 
ment had probably been small, and its repulse only 
provoked the Lacedaemonians to send a larger, 
under the command of their king KIeomen£s in 

1 Herodot. v. 62, 63, 
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person, who on this occasion marched into Attica 
by land. On reaching the plain of Athens, he was 
assailed by the Thessalian horse, but repelled them 
in so gallant a style, that they at once rode off and 
returned to their native country ; abandoning their 
allies with a faithlessness not unfrequent in the 
Thessalian character. Kleomen$s, marching on to 
Athens without farther resistance, found himself, 
together with the AlkmEeonids and the malcontent 
Athenians generally, in possession of the town. 
At that time there was no fortification except 
round the acropolis, into which Hippias retired, 
with his mercenaries and the citizens most faithful 
to him ; having taken care to provision it well 
beforehand, so that it was not less secure against 
famine than against assault. He might have defied 
the besieging force, which was noway prepared for 
a long blockade ; but, not altogether confiding in 
his position, he tried to send his children by stealth 
out of the country ; and in this proceeding the 
children were taken prisoners. To procure their 
restoration, Hippias consented to all that was de- 
manded of him, and withdrew from Attica to Si- 
geium in the Troad within the space of five days. 

Thus fell the Peisistratid dynasty in 510 b.c., fifty 
years after the first usurpation of its founder 1 . It 
was put down through the aid of foreigners 2 , and 
those foreigners, too, wishing well to it in their 
hearts, though hostile from a mistaken feeling of 
divine injunction. Yet both the circumstances of 
its fall, and the course of events which followed, 
conspire to show that it possessed few attached 
1 Ilerodot, v. 64, 65. 2 Thucyd. vi. 56, 57 . 
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friends in the country, and that the expulsion of 
Hippias was welcomed unanimously by the vast 
majority of Athenians. His family and chief par- 
tisans would accompany him into exile — probably 
as a matter of course, without requiring any formal 
sentence of condemnation ; and an altar was erected 
in the acropolis, with a column hard by, comme- 
morating both the past iniquity of the dethroned 
dynasty, and the names of all its members 1 . 

1 Thucyd. vi. 55. an' 6 re (icopos trqpalva, Kat rj Trepi Trji Tail* 

TVpawtov adiKias, r] iv rrj *A(h)vatcov aicpcmuAei iTTuOcura. 

Dr. Thirlwall, after mentioning the departure of Hippias, proceeds 
as follows : “ After his departure many severe measures were taken 
against his adherents, who appear to have heen for a long time after- 
wards a formidable party. They were punished or repressed, some by 
death, others by exile or by the loss of their political privileges. The 
family of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual banishment, and ap- 
pears to have been excepted from the most comprehensive decrees of 
amnesty passed in later times.” (Hist, of Gr. eh. xi. vol. ii. p. 81.) 

I cannot but think that Dr. Thirlwall has here been misled by insuf- 
ficient authority. He refers to the oration of Andokides de Mysteriis, 
sect. 106 and 78 (sect. 106 coincides in part with ch. 18 in the ed. of 
Dobree). An attentive reaihng of it will show that it is utterly un- 
worthy of credit in regard to matters anterior to the speaker by one 
generation or more. The orators often permit themselves great licence 
in speaking of past facts, but Andokides in this chapter passes the 
bounds even of rhetorical licence. First, he states something not 
bearing the least analogy to the narrative of Herodotus as to the cir- 
cumstances preceding the expulsion of the Peisistratids, and indeed ta- 
citly setting aside that narrative ; next, he actually jumbles together the 
two capital and distinct exploits of Athens — the battle of Marathon, 
and the repulse of Xerxes ten years after it. I state this latter charge 
in the words of Sluiter and Valckenacr, before I consider the former 
charge: “ Yerissime ad luce verba notat Yalckenaerms — ( 'unfunded* 
videtur Andociiles diversissiina ; Persica sub Mdtiode et Dario et vic- 
toriam Marathouiam (v. 11 — quicque evenere sub Thcnnstoclc. Xerxis 
gesta. Hie urbem mcendio delevit. non die. (v.llO. ) Xihil magis ma- 
uifestum est, quam diversa ah oratore confuudi.” (Sluiter, Lection. 
Andocideae, p. 14/.) 

The criticism of these commentators is perfectly borne out by tin- 
words of the orator, which are too long to find a place here. But im- 
mediately prior to those w ords he expresses himself as follow.-, and this 
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is the passage. which serves as Dr. Thirlwall’s authority : O I yap naze - 
pts oi vptrtpoL, ytvo ptvtov rfj TToXrt Kdxoiv peydXcov, ore ol rvpavvoi ti\ov 
ttjv 7r6Xiv, 6 Se 8 rjpus t(j)vye, viKTjtraVTts pa^optrot tovs rvpavvovs STTt 
U aWrjvico, (TTparrjyovvros A twyopov too trpoTrdTnrov rod e pov, nai Xapiov 
ov tKtivos rr]v OvyaTtpa t?x (v V s TjptTepos rjv ncnnros, KaTtXddvrts f if 
tt)v irarplha tovs ptv dirtKTtivav to>v 8s (favyrjv KaTtyvatrav, tovs fie ptvtiv 
tv rfj 7 ToXei iaaavrts rjTipwO'av. 

Both Sluiter (Leet. And. p. 8) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. p. 80) refer 
this alleged victory of Leogoras and the Athenian demus to the action 
described by Herodotus (v. 64) as having been fought by Kleomenes of 
Sparta against the Thessalian cavalry. But the two events have not a 
single circumstance in common, except that each is a victory over the 
Peisistratidae or their allies : nor could they well be the same event 
described in different terms, seeing that Kleomenes, marching from 
Sparta to Athens, could not have fought the Thessalians at Pallcnc, 
which lav on the road from Marathon to Athens. Pallene was the place 
where Peisistratus, advancing from Marathon to Athens on occasion of 
bis second restoration, gained his complete victor)' over the opposing 
party, and marched on afterwards to Athens without farther resistance 
(Ilerodot. i. C.'i). 

If then we compare the statement given by Andokides of the prece- 
ding circumstances whereby the dynasty of the Peisistratids was put 
down, with that given by Herodotus, we shall see that the two are ra- 
dically different; we cannot blend them together, but must make our 
election between them. Not less different are the representations of 
the two as to the circumstances which immediately ensued on the fall 
of Hippias : they would scarcely appear to relate to the same event. That 
“ the adherents of the Peisistratidae were punished or repressed, some 
by death, others by exile or by the loss of their political privileges,” 
which is the assertion of Andokides and Dr. Thirlwall, is not only not 
stated by Herodotus, but is highly improbable if we accept the facts 
which lie does state; for he tells us that Hippias capitulated and 
agreed to retire while possessing amiile means of resistance — simply 
from regard to the safety of his children. It is not to be supposed that 
he w ould leave his intimate partisans exposed to danger ; such of them 
as felt themselves obnoxious would naturally retire along with him; 
and if this be what is meant by “ many persons condemned to exile,” 
there is no reason to call it in question. But there is little probability 
that any one was put to death, and still less probability that any were 
punished by the loss of their political privileges. Within a year after- 
wards came the comprehensive constitution of Kleisthenes, to be de- 
scribed in the following chapter, and I consider it eminently unlikely 
that there were a considerable class of residents in Attica left out of 
this constitution, under the category of partisans of Peisistratus ; indeed 
the fact cimuot be so, if it be true that the very first person banished 
under the Kleisthenean ostracism was a person named Hipparchus, a 
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kinsman of Peisistratus (Androtion, Fr. 5, ed. Dnlot ; Ilarpokration, v. 
"hrn npx 0f ) ! and this latter circumstance depends upon evidence better 
than that of Andokides. That there were a party in Attica attached 
to the Peisistratids, I do not doubt; but that they were “ a powerful 
party” (as Dr. Thirlwall imagines), I see nothing to show; and the ex- 
traordinary vigour and unanimity of the Athenian people under the 
Kleisthenean constitution will go far to prove that such could not have 
been the case. 

I will add another reason to evince how completely Andokides mis- 
conceives the history of Athens between 510-480 b.c. He says that 
when the Peisistratids were put down, many of their partisans were ba- 
nished, many others allowed to stay at home with the loss of their po- 
litical privileges ; but that afterwards when the overwhelming dangers of 
the Persian invasion supervened, the people passed a vote to restore the 
exiles and to remove the existing disfranchisements at home. He would 
thus have us believe that the exiled partisans of the Peisistratids were 
all restored, and the disfranchised partisans of the Peisistratids all en- 
franchised, just at the moment of the Persian invasion, and with the 
view of enabling Athens better to repel that grave danger. This is 
nothing less than a glaring mistake ; for the first Persian invasion was 
undertaken with the express view of restoring Hippias, and with the 
presence of Hippias lnmself at JIarathon ; while the second Persian 
invasion was also brought on in part by the instigation of his family. 
Persons who had remained in exile or in a state of disfranchisement 
down to that time, in consequence of their attachment to the Peisistra- 
tids, could not in common prudence be called into action at the mo- 
ment of peril, to help in repelling Hippias himself. It is very true that 
the exiles and the disfranchised w r ere re-admitted, shortly before the 
invasion of Xerxes, and under the then pressing calamities of the state. 
But these persons were not philo-Peisistratids ; they were a number 
gradually accumulated from the sentences of exile anil (atimy or) dis- 
franchisement every year passed at Athens. For these were punish- 
ments applied by the Athenian law to various crimes and public omis- 
sions — the persons so sentenced were not politically disaffected, and 
their aid w ould then he of use in defending the state against a foreign 
enemy. 

In regard to " the exception of the family of Peisistratus from the 
most comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed m later times,” I wdl 
also remark, that m the decree of amnesty there is no mention of them 
bv name, nor anv special exception made against them : among a list 
of various categories excepted, those are named “ who have been con- 
demned to death or exile either as murderers or as despots'*’ ( rj tr</>a- 
yevcriv rj rvp&wois , Andokid. c. 1M). It is by no means certain that 
the descendants of Peisistratus would be comprised m this exception, 
which mentions only the person himself condemned ; hut even if this 
were otherwise, the exception is a mere continuance of similar word* of 
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exception in the old Solonian law, anterior to Peisistratus ; and there- 
fore affords no indication of particular feeling against the Peisistratids. 

Andokides is a useful authority for the politics of Athens in his own 
time (between 420-390 b.c.), but in regard to the previous history of 
Athens between 510-480 b.c., his assertions are so loose, confused, and 
unscrupulous, that he is a witness of no value. The mere circumstance 
noted by Yalckenaer, that he has confounded together Marathon and 
Salamis, would be sufficient to show this ; but when we add to such 
genuine ignorance his mention of his two great-grandfathers in promi- 
nent and victorious leadership, which it is hardly credible that they 
could ever have occupied — when we recollect that the facts which he 
alleges to have preceded and accompanied the expulsion of the Peisi- 
stratids are not only at variance with those stated by Herodotus, but 
so contrived as to found a factitious analogy for the cause which he is 
himself pleading — we shall hardly be able to acquit him of something 
worse than ignorance in his deposition. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

GRECIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE 
PEISISTRATIDS.— REVOLUTION OF KLEJSTHENES AND 
ESTABLISHMENT OF DEMOCRACY AT ATHENS. 

With Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian state of 
garrison, upon which he and his father before him after the 
had leaned for defence as well as for enforcement of mppiaa. 
of authority. Kleomenes with his Lacedaemonian 
forces retired also, after staying only long enough 
to establish a personal friendship, productive sub- 
sequently of important consequences, between the 
Spartan king and the Athenian Isagoras. The 
Athenians were thus left to themselves, without 
any foreign interference to constrain them in their 
political arrangements. 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
that the Peisistratids had for the most part re- 
spected the forms of the Solonian constitution. 

The nine archons, and the probouleutic or precon- 
sidering Senate of Four Hundred (both annually 
changed), still continued to subsist, together with 
occasional meetings of the people — or rather of such 
portion of the people as was comprised in the gentes, 
pliratries, and four Ionic tribes. The timocratic 
classification of Solon (or quadruple scale of income 
and admeasurement of political franchises according 
to it) also continued to subsist — but all within the 
tether, and subservient to the purposes, of the ruling 
family ; who always kept one of their number as real 
master, among the chief administrators, and always 
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retained possession of the acropolis as well as of the 
mercenary force. 

That overawing pressure being now removed by 
the expulsion of Hippias, the enslaved forms be- 
came at once endued with freedom and reality. 
There appeared again, what Attica had not known 
for thirty years, declared political parties, and pro- 
nounced opposition between two men as leaders : 
On one side, Isagoras son of Tisander, a person of 
illustrious descent — on the other, Kleisthenes the 
Alkmaeonid, not less illustrious, and possessing at 
this moment a claim on the gratitude of his country- 
men as the most persevering as well as the most 
effective foe of the dethroned despots. In what 
manner such opposition was carried on we are not 
told. It would seem to have been not altogether 
pacific ; but at any rate, Kleisthenes had the worst 
of it, and in consequence of this defeat (says the 
historian), “ he took into partnership the people, 
who had been before excluded from everything 1 .” 
His partnership with the people gave birth to the 
Athenian democracy : it was a real and important 
revolution. 

The political franchise, or the character of an 
Athenian citizen, both before and since Solon, had 
been confined to the primitive four Ionic tribes, 
each of which was an aggregate of so many close 
corporations or quasi-families — the gentes and the 
phratries. None of the residents in Attica, there- 
fore, except those included in some gens or phra- 
try, had any part in the political franchise. Such 

1 Herodot. v. 66-69. caacwpcvos 8e 6 K\ei aOcirqs tov 8i]pMv n poorer at- 
pt^erai — a>s yap 8tj tov *A 6rjvai(ov 8r)p.ov , nporepov anaxrpevov jravrcov, 

TOTC TTpOS TTjV €<OVTOV pOLpTJV TTpOO’C&fjKClTO, &C. 
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non-privileged residents were probably at all times 
numerous, and became more and more so by means 
of fresh settlers : moreover they tended most to 
multiply in Athens and Peirseus, where immigrants 
would commonly establish themselves. Kleisthenes 
broke down the existing wall of privilege, and 
imparted the political franchise to the excluded 
mass. But this could not be done by enrolling 
them in new gentes or phratries, created in addi- 
tion to the old ; for the gentile tie was founded 
upon old faith and feeling, which in the existing 
state of the Greek mind could not be suddenly 
conjured up as a bond of union for comparative 
strangers : it could only be done by disconnecting 
the franchise altogether from the Ionic tribes as 
well as from the gentes which constituted them, 
and by redistributing the population into new 
tribes with a character and purpose exclusively 
political. Accordingly Kleisthenes abolished the Re-arrange- 
four Ionic tribes, and created in their place ten extension of 
new tribes founded upon a different principle, inde- franchise? 1 ' 
pendent of the gentes and phratries. Each of his 
new tribes comprised a certain number of demes or t f |b , es ’ in - 

r _ _ eluding an 

cantons, with the enrolled proprietors and residents increased^ 
in each of them. The demes taken altogether in- the popula- 
cluded the entire surface of Attica, so that the Klei- tlon ’ 
sthenean constitution admitted to the political fran- 
chise all the free native Athenians ; and not merely 
these, but also many Metics, and even some of the 
superior order of slaves 1 . Putting out of sight the 

1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 1, 10. vi. 2, 11. KXao-Bevrjs — noXXovs ((jwXertvi rc 

%€VOVS KQl dovXoVS fl€TOLKOVS. 

Several able critics, and Dr. Thirlwall among the number, consider this 
passage as affording no sense, and assume some conjectural emendation 
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general body of slaves, and regarding only the free 
male inhabitants, it was in point of fact a scheme 
approaching to universal suffrage, both political and 
judicial. 

The slight and cursory manner in which Hero- 
dotus announces this memorable revolution tends 
to make us overlook its real importance. He dwells 
chiefly on the alteration in the number and names of 
the tribes : Kleisthenes, he says, despised the Ioni- 
ans so much, that he w T ould not tolerate the con- 
tinuance in Attica of the four tribes which prevailed 
in the Ionic cities 1 , deriving their names from the 
four sons of Ion — just as his grandfather the Siky- 
onian Kleisthenes, hating the Dorians, had de- 
graded and nicknamed the three Dorian tribes at 
Sikyon. Such is the representation of Herodotus, 
who seems himself to have entertained some con- 
tempt for the Ionians 2 , and therefore to have sus- 


to be indispensable ; though there is no particular emendation which 
suggests itself as pre-eminently plausible. Under these circumstances, 
I rather prefer to make the best of the words as they stand; which, though 
unusual, seem to me not absolutely inadmissible. The expression £e'vos 
peVoiKos (which is a perfectly good one, as we find in Aristoph. Equit. 
347 — eiVou SociS lov (mas (v Kara £«Vo v peroiKov) may be considered as 
the correlative to SovXovs y.(ToUovs — the last word being construed both 
with 8ov\ovs and with |eVous. I apprehend that there always must 
have been in Attica a certain number of intelligent slaves living apart 
from their masters (\wp\s oikovvt(s), in a state between slavery and 
freedom, working partly on condition of a fixed payment to him, 
partly for themselves, and perhaps continuing to pass nominally as 
slaves after they had bought their liberty by instalments. Such men 
would be 80 JA 01 [x(ToiKot : indeed there are cases in which S 0 OA 01 sig- 
nifies freedmen (Meier, De Gentilitate Attica, p. 6 ) : they must have 
been industrious and pushing men, valuable partisans to a political re- 
volution. See K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staats Alterth. 
ch. 111. not. 15. 

1 Herodot. v. (ill. KXfio-deVi/s — ijrepiSiiii "iairas, tea pi j acpiai a! aired 
€iBi7i (pv\at Kat ’ tnrri. 

3 Such a disposition seems evident in Herodot. i. 143. 
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pected a similar feeling where it had no real exist- 
ence. But the scope of Kleisthenes was something 
far more extensive : he abolished the four ancient 
tribes, not because they were Ionic, but because 
they had become incommensurate with the existing 
condition of the Attic people, and because such 
abolition procured both for himself and for his 
political scheme new as well as hearty allies. And 
indeed, if we study the circumstances of the case, 
we shall see very obvious reasons to suggest the 
proceeding. For more than thirty years — an entire 
generation — the old constitution had been a mere 
empty formality, working only in subservience to 
the reigning dynasty, and stripped of all real con- 
trolling power. We may be very sure, therefore, 
that both the Senate of Four Hundred and the 
popular assembly, divested of that free speech 
which imparted to them not only all their value but 
all their charm, had come to be of little public 
estimation, and were probably attended only by a 
few partisans ; and thus the difference between 
qualified citizens and men not so qualified — between 
members of the four old tribes and men not mem- 
bers — became during this period practically effaced. 
This in fact was the only species of good which a 
Grecian despotism ever seems to have done : it 
confounded the privileged and the non-privileged 
under one coercive authority common to both, so 
that the distinction between the two was not easy 
to revive when the despotism passed away. As soon 
as Hippias was expelled, the senate and the public 
assembly regained their efficiency. But had they 
been continued on the old footing, including none 
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except members of the four tribes, these tribes would 
have been re-invested with a privilege which in 
reality they had so long lost, that its revival would 
have seemed an odious novelty, and the remaining 
population would probably not have submitted to 
it. If in addition we consider the political excite- 
ment of the moment — the restoration of one body 
of men from exile, and the departure of another 
body into exile — the outpouring of long-suppressed 
hatred, partly against these very forms by the cor- 
ruption of which the despot had reigned — we shall 
see that prudence as well as patriotism dictated 
the adoption of an enlarged scheme of government. 
Kleisthen£s had learnt some wisdom during his 
long exile; and as he probably continued, for some 
time after the introduction of his new constitution, 
to be the chief adviser of his countrymen, we may 
consider their extraordinary success as a testimony 
to his prudence and skill not less than to their 
courage and unanimity. 

Nor does it seem unreasonable to give him credit 
for a more generous forward movement than what 
is implied in the literal account of Herodotus. In- 
stead of being forced against his will to purchase 
popular support by proposing this new constitution, 
Kleisthenes may have proposed it before, during 
the discussions which immediately followed the 
retirement of Hippias ; so that the rejection of it 
formed the ground of quarrel (and no other ground 
is mentioned) between him and Isagoras. The 
latter doubtless found sufficient support, in the 
existing senate and public assembly, to prevent 
it from being carried without an actual appeal to 
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the people, and his opposition to it is not difficult 
to understand. For necessary as the change had 
become, it was not the less a shock to ancient 
Attic ideas. It radically altered the very idea of a 
tribe, which now became an aggregation of demes, 
not of gentes — of fellow-demots, not of fellow-gen- 
tiles ; and it thus broke up those associations, re- 
ligious, social, and political, between the whole and 
the parts of the old system, which operated power- 
fully on the mind of every old-fashioned Athenian. 
The patricians at Rome, who composed the gentes 
and curiae — and the plebs, who had no part in these 
corporations — formed for a long time two separate 
and opposing fractions in the same city, each with 
its own separate organisation. It was only by slow 
degrees that the plebs gained ground, and the po- 
litical value of the patrician gens was long main- 
tained alongside of and apart from the plebeian 
tribe. So too, in the Italian and German cities of 
the middle ages, the patrician families refused to 
part with their own separate political identity when 
the guilds grew up by the side of them ; even though 
forced to renounce a portion of their power, they 
continued to be a separate fraternity, and would not 
submit to be regimented anew, under an altered 
category and denomination, along with the traders 
who had grown into wealth and importance 1 . But 
the reform of Kleisthenes effected this change all at 
once, both as to the name and as to the reality. In 

1 In illustration of what is here stated, sec the account of the modi- 
fications of the constitution of Zurich, in Blimtschli, Staats und Recbts 
Geschichte der Stadt Zurich, book iii. ch. 2. p. 322 ; also, Kortiim, 
Eutstehungs Geschichte der Freistadtischen Biinde im Mittelalter, 

ch. 5. p. 74-75- 
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some cases, indeed, that which had been the name 
of a gens was retained as the name of a deme, but 
even then the old gentiles were ranked indiscrimi- 
nately among the remaining demots ; and the Athe- 
nian people, politically considered, thus became one 
homogeneous whole, distributed for convenience 
into parts, numerical, local, and politically equal. 
It is however to be remembered, that while the four 
Ionic tribes were abolished, the gentes and phratries 
which composed them were left untouched, -and 
continued to subsist as family and religious asso- 
ciations, though carrying with them no political 
privilege. 

The ten newly-created tribes, arranged in an 
established order of precedence, were called — 
Erechtheis, iEgeis, Pandifinis, Leontis, Akaman- 
tis, (Eu&is, Kekrspis, Hippothoontis, iEantis, An- 
tiochis ; names borrowed chiefly from the respected 
heroes of Attic legend 1 . This number remained un- 
altered until the year 305 b.c., w hen it was increased 
to twelve by the addition of two new tribes, Anti- 
gonias and Demetrias, afterwards designated anew 
by the names of Ptolemais and Attalis. The mere 
names of these last two, borrowed from living kings, 
and not from legendary heroes, betray the change 
from freedom to subservience at Athens. Each 
tribe comprised a certain number of demes — can- 
tons, parishes, or townships — in Attica. But the total 
number of these demes is not distinctly ascertained ; 
for though we know that in the time of Polemo (the 


1 Respecting these Eponymous Heroes of the Ten Tribes, and the 
legends connected with them, see chapter viii. of the 'EruTcupios Aoyos, 
erroneously ascribed to Demosthenes. 
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third century b.c.) it was one hundred and seventy- 
four, we cannot be sure that it had always remained 
the same ; and several critics construe the words of 
Herodotus to imply that Kleisthen£s at first recog- 
nised exactly one hundred demes, distributed in 
equal proportion among his ten tribes 1 . But such 
construction of the words is more than doubtful, 
while the fact itself is improbable ; partly because 
if the change of number had been so considerable 
as the difference between one hundred and one 
hundred and seventy-four, some positive evidence 
of it would probably be found — partly because 
Kleisthen^s would indeed have a motive to render 
the amount of citizen population nearly equal, but 
no motive to render the number of demes equal, in 
each of the ten tribes. It is well known how great 
is the force of local habits, and how unalterable are 
parochial or cantonal boundaries. In the absence 
of proof to the contrary, therefore, we may reason- 
ably suppose the number and circumscription of the 
demes, as found or modified by Kleisthenls, to have 
subsisted afterwards with little alteration, at least 
until the increase in the number of the tribes. 

There is another point, however, which is at once 

1 Herodot. v. 69. 8fica sal rovs ftrjfiovs Kart'w/xe eV t as <f>v\as. 

Schomann contends that Kleisthenes established exactly one hundred 
demes to the ten tribes (De Comitiis Atheniensium, Pncf. p. xv. and 
p. 363, and Antiquitat. Jur. Pub. Grace. eh. xxii. p. 260), and K. F. 
Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. Staats Alt. ch. Ill) thinks that this is 
what Herodotus meant to affirm, though he does not believe the fact 
to have really stood so. 

I incline, as the least difficulty in the case, to construe him with 
tpv\as and not with ir/fuivs — as Wachsmuth (i. 1. p. 271) and Dietericb 
(De Clisthene, a treatise cited by K. F. Hermann, but which I tore not 
seen) construe it. 

VOL. IV. N 
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Denies be- more certain, and more important to notice. The 
each tribe demes which Kleisthenes assigned to each tribe were 
adjael'iit'to in no case all adjacent to each other ; and therefore 
each other. ^ as a whole, did not correspond with any 

continuous portion of the territory, nor could it have 
any peculiar local interest, separate from the entire 
community. Such systematic avoidance of the fac- 
tions arising out of neighbourhood will appear to 
have been more especially necessary, when we re- 
collect that the quarrels of the Paralii, the Diakrii, 
the Pediaki, during the preceding century, had all 
been generated from local feud, though doubtless 
artfully fomented by individual ambition. More- 
over it was only by this same precaution that the 
local predominance of the city, and the formation 
of a city-interest distinct from that of the country, 
was obviated ; which could hardly have failed to 
arise had the city by itself constituted either one 
deme or one tribe. Kleisthenes distributed the city 
(or found it already distributed) into several demes, 
and those demes among several tribes ; while Pei- 
rseus and Phalerum, each constituting a separate 
deme, were also assigned to different tribes ; so 
that there were no local advantages either to be- 
stow predominance, or to create a struggle for 
predominance, of one tribe over the rest 1 . Each 

1 The deme Meliti belonged to the tribe Kekropis ; Kollytus, to the 
tribe jEgeis ; Kydathenaon, to the tribe Pandionis ; Kerameis, or Ke- 
rameikus, to the Akamantis ; Skambdnida, to the Leontis. 

All these five were demes within the city of Athens, and all belonged 
to different tribes. 

PeirtEus belonged to the Hippothoontis ; Phalerum, to the JSantis ; 
Xypete, to the Kekropis ; Thymoetadce, to the Hippothoontis. These 
four demes, adjoining to each other, formed a sort of quadruple local 
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deme had its own local interests to watch over ; but 
the tribe was a mere aggregate of demes for politi- 
cal, military, and religious purposes, with no sepa- 
rate hopes or fears apart from the whole state. 

Each tribe had a chapel, sacred rites and festivals, 
and a common fund for such meetings, in honour 
of its eponymous hero, administered by members of 
its own choice 1 : and the statues of all the ten epo- 
nymous heroes, fraternal patrons of the democracy, 
were planted in the most conspicuous part of the 
agora of Athens. In the future working of the 
Athenian government, we shall trace no symptom 
of disquieting local factions — a capital amendment, 
compared with the disputes of the preceding cen- 
tury, and traceable in part to the absence of border- 
relations between demes of the same tribe. 

The deme now became the primitive constituent Arrange- 
element of the commonwealth, both as to persons function" of 
and as to property. It had its own demarch, its tl,edeme - 


union, for festivals and other purposes, among themselves j though 
three of them belonged to different tribes. 

See the list of the Attic demes, with a careful statement of their 
localities in so far as ascertained, in Professor Ross, Die Demen von 
Attika, Halle 1846. The distribution of the city-demes, and of Peiraeus 
and Phalerum, among different tribes, appears to me a clear proof of 
the intention of the original distributors. It shows that they wished 
from the beginning to make the demes constituting each tribe discon- 
tinuous, and that they desired to prevent both the growth of separate 
tribe-interests and ascendency of one tribe over the rest. It contradicts 
the belief of those who suppose that the tnbe was at first composed of 
continuous demes, and that the breach of continuity arose from subse- 
quent changes. 

Of course there were many cases in which adjoining demes belonged 
to the same tribe ; but not one of the ten tribes was made up altogether 
of adjoining demes. 

1 See Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. No. 85, 128, 213, &c. : compare be- 
mosthen. cont. Theokrm. c. 4. p. 1326 R. 

N 2 
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register of enrolled citizens, its collective property, 
its public meetings and religious ceremonies, its 
taxes levied and administered by itself. The re- 
gister of qualified citizens 1 was kept by the demarch, 
and the inscription of new citizens took place at 
the assembly of the demots, whose legitimate sons 
were enrolled on attaining the age of eighteen, 
and their adopted sons at any time when presented 
and sworn to by the adopting citizen. The citi- 
zenship could only be granted by a public vote of 
the people, but wealthy non-freemen were enabled 
sometimes to evade this law and purchase admission 
upon the register of some poor deme, probably by 
means of a fictitious adoption. At the meetings of 
the demots the register was called over, and it 
sometimes happened that some names were ex- 
punged — in which case the party thus disfranchised 
had an appeal to the popular judicature 2 . So great 
was the local administrative power, however, of 
these demes, that they are described as the substi- 
tute 3 , under the Kleisthenean system, for the Nau- 
kraries under the Soionian and ante-Solonian. The 
Trittyes and Naukraries, though nominally pre- 
served, and the latter (as some affirm) augmented 

1 We may remark that this register was called by a special name, 
the Lexiarchic register; while the primitive register of phrators and 
gentiles always retained, even in the time of the orators, its original 
name of the common register. — Harpokration, v. Kotvov ypappartlov ica'i 
Xrj^iapxiKov. 

s See Schoinann, Antiq. Jur. P. Grsec. ch. xxiv. The oration of De- 
mosthenes against Eubulides is instructive about these proceedings of 
the assembled demots : compare Harpokration, v. Aia\frri<frt<ns, and 
Meier, De Bonis Damnatoruui, ch. xii. p. 78, &c. 

3 Aristot. Fragment, de Rcpuhl., ed. Neumann — ’A#ijr. woXir. Fr. 40. 
p. 88 ; Schol. ad Aristophan, Ran. 37 ; Harpokration, v. Appapxos — 
Navxpapntd ; Photius, v. Navxpopi'a. 
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in number from forty-eight to fifty, appear hence- 
forward as of little public importance. 

Kleisthen6s preserved, but at the same time mo- Soionian 
dified and expanded, all the main features of Solon’s tion pre- 
political constitution ; the public assembly or Ek- moduLa?* 11 
klesia — the pre-considering senate composed of tl0ns ' 
members from all the tribes — and the habit of an- 
nual election, as well as annual responsibility of 
magistrates, by and to the Ekklesia. The full 
value must now have been felt of possessing such 
pre-existing institutions to build upon, at a moment 
of perplexity and dissension. But the Kleisthenean 
Ekklesia acquired new strength, and almost a new 
character, from the great increase of the number of 
citizens qualified to attend it ; while the annually- 
changed senate, instead of being composed of four 
hundred members taken in equal proportion from 
each of the old four tribes, was enlarged to five 
hundred, taken equally from each of the new ten 
tribes. It now comes before us, under the name 
of Senate of Five Hundred, as an active and in- 
dispensable body throughout the whole Athenian 
democracy: and the practice now seems to have 
begun (though the period of commencement cannot 
be decisively proved), of determining the names of 
the senators by lot. Both the senate thus con- 
stituted, and the public assembly, were far more 
popular and vigorous than they had been under the 
original arrangement of Solon. 

The new constitution of the tribes, as it led to a Change of 

. . military ar- 

change in the annual senate, so it transformed no rangement 
less directly the military arrangements of the state, The ten**' 
both as to soldiers and as to officers. The citizens 
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called upon to serve in arms were now marshalled 
according to tribes — each tribe having its own taxi- 
archs as officers for the hoplites, and its own phv- 
larch at the head of the horsemen. Moreover 
there were now created for the first time ten stra- 
tegi or generals, one from each tribe ; and two 
hipparchs, for the supreme command of the horse- 
men. Under the prior Athenian constitution it 
appears that the command of the military force had 
been vested in the third archon or polemarch, no 
strat&gi then existing ; and even after the latter had 
been created, under the Kleisthenean constitution, 
the polemarch still retained a joint right of com- 
mand along with them — as we are told at the battle 
of Marathon, where Kallimachus the polemarch not 
only enjoyed an equal vote in the council of war 
along with the ten stratr-gi, but even occupied the 
post of honour on the right wing 1 . The ten gene- 
rals, annually changed, are thus (like the ten tribes) 
a fruit of the Kleisthenean constitution, which was 
at the same time powerfully strengthened and pro- 
tected by such remodelling of the military force. 
The functions of the generals becoming more exten- 
sive as the democracy advanced, they seem to have 
acquired gradually not merely the direction of mili- 
tary and naval affairs, but also that of the foreign 
relations of the city generally — while the nine ar- 
chons, including the polemarch, were by degrees 
lowered down from that full executive and judicial 
competence which they had once enjoyed, to the 
simple ministry of police and preparatory justice. 
Encroached upon by the strategi on one side, they 

1 Herodot, vi. 109-111. 
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were also restricted in efficiency by the rise of the 
popular dikasteries or numerous jury-courts on the 
other. We may be very sure that these popular 
dikasteries had not been permitted to meet or to act 
under the despotism of the Peisistratids, and that 
the judicial business of the city must then have 
been conducted partly by the senate of Areopagus, 
partly by the archons ; perhaps with a nominal re- 
sponsibility of the latter at the end of their year of 
office to an acquiescent Ekklesia. And if we even 
assume it to be true, as some writers contend, that 
the habit of direct popular judicature (over and 
above this annual trial of responsibility) had been 
partially introduced by Solon, it must have been 
discontinued during the long coercion exercised by 
the supervening dynasty. But the outburst of po- Thejurti- 

t cisl assem- 

pular spirit, which lent force to Kleisthenes, doubt- bly of citi- 
less carried the people into direct action as jurors in u,"La— 
the aggregate Helisea, not less than as voters in the *“^; y 
Ekklesia — and the change was thus begun which 
contributed to degrade the archons from their pri gmg apart. 

° • 1 ! r The politic 

mitive character as judges, into the lower iunction cai assem- 
of preliminary examiners and presidents of a jury. Ekklesia. 
Such convocation of numerous juries, beginning 
first with the aggregate body of sworn citizens above 
thirty years of age, and subsequently dividing them 
into separate bodies or pannels for trying particular 
causes, became gradually more frequent and more 
systematised ; until at length, in the time of Peri- 
kl6s, it was made to carry a small pay, and stood 
out as one of the most prominent features of Athe- 
nian life. We cannot particularise the different 
steps whereby such final development was attained, 
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and the judicial competence of the archon cut 
down to the mere power of inflicting a small fine ; 
but the first steps of it are found in the revolution 
of Kleisthenes, and it- seems to have been consum- 
mated by the reforms of Perikles. Of the function 
exercised by the nine archons as well as by many 
other magistrates and official persons at Athens, 
in convoking a dikastery or jury-court, bringing on 
causes for trial, and presiding over the trial — a 
function constituting one of the marks of superior 
magistracy, and called the Hegemony or presidency 
of a dikastery — I shall speak more at length here- 
after. At present I wish merely to bring to view 
the increased and increasing sphere of action on 
which the people entered, at the memorable turn of 
affairs now before us. 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this 
epoch as complete a change as the military : in fact, 
the appointment of magistrates and officers by tens, 
one from each tribe, seems to have become the or- 
dinary practice. A board of ten, called Apodektae, 
were invested with the supreme management of the 
exchequer, dealing with the contractors as to those 
portions of the revenue which were farmed, receiving 
all the taxes from the collectors, and disbursing 
them under competent authority. The first nomi- 
nation of this board is expressly ascribed to Klei- 
sthenes 1 , as a substitute for certain persons called 
Kblakretee, who had performed the same function 
before, and who were now retained only for subor- 
dinate services. The duties of the Apodektae were 
afterwards limited to receiving the public income, 

1 Ilaipokration. v, ’ A7:n6iKTai. 
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and paying it over to the ten treasurers of the 
goddess Ath£n4, by whom it was kept in the inner 
chamber of the Parthenon, and disbursed as need, 
ed ; but this more complicated arrangement cannot 
be referred to Kleisthen£s. From his time forward 
too, the Senate of Five Hundred steps far beyond 
its original duty of preparing matters for the dis- 
cussion of the Ekklesia : it embraces, besides, a 
large circle of administrative and general super- 
intendence, which hardly admits of any definition. 
Its sittings become constant, with the exception of 
special holidays, during the whole year, which is 
distributed into ten portions called Prytanies — the 
fifty senators of each tribe taking by turns the duty 
of constant attendance during one prytany, and re- 
ceiving during that time the title of The Prytanes. 
The order of precedence among the tribes in these 
duties was annually determined by lot. In the 
ordinary Attic year of twelve lunar months, or 354 
days, six of the prytanies contained thirty-five days, 
four of them contained thirty-six : in the interca- 
lated years of thirteen months, the number of days 
was thirty-eight and thirty-nine respectively. More- 
over a farther subdivision, of the prytany into five 
periods of seven days each, and of the fifty tribe- 
senators into five bodies of ten each, was recognized: 
each body of ten presided in the senate for one 
period of seven days, drawing lots every day among 
their number for a new chairman called Epistatfis, 
to whom during his day of oflice were confided 
the keys of the acropolis and the treasury, together 
with the city seal. The remaining senators, not 
belonging to the prytanising tribe, might ot course 
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attend if they chose ; but the attendance of nine 
among them, one from each of the remaining nine 
tribes, was imperatively necessary to constitute a 
valid meeting, and to ensure a constant representa- 
tion of the collective people. 

During those later times known to us through 
the great orators, the Ekklesia, or formal assembly 
of the citizens, was convoked four times regularly 
during each prytany, or oftener if necessity re- 
quired— -usually by the senate, though the stratggi 
had also the power of convoking it by their own 
authority. It was presided over by the prytanes, 
and questions were put to the vote by their Epi- 
stat£s or chairman ; but the nine representatives of 
the non-prytanising tribes were always present as a 
matter of course, and seem indeed in the days of 
the orators to have acquired to themselves the di- 
rection of it, together with the right of putting 
questions for the vote 1 — setting aside wholly or 
partially the fifty prytanes. When we carry our 
attention back, however, to the state of the Ekkle- 
sia, as first organised by Kleisthenes (I have already 
remarked that expositors of the Athenian constitu- 
tion are too apt to neglect the distinction of times, 
and to suppose that what was the practice between 
400-330 b.c. had been always the practice), it will 
appear probable that he provided one regular meet- 
ing in each prytany, and no more ; giving to the 
senate and the strategi power of convening special 
meetings if needful, but establishing one Ekklesia 

1 See the valuable treatise of Schomaun, De Comitiis, passim ; also 
his Antiq. Jur. Publ. Gr. ch. xxxi. ; Harpokration, v. Kvpia ’E**Xi;(rta; 
Pollux, viii. 95. 
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during each prytany, or ten in the year, as a regular 
necessity of state. How often the ancient Ekklesia 
had been convoked during the interval between 
Solon and Peisistratus, we cannot exactly say — 
probably but seldom during the year. But under the 
Peisistratids, its convocation had dwindled down 
into an inoperative formality ; and the re-establish- 
ment of it by Kleisthen£s, not merely with plenary 
determining powers, but also under full notice and 
preparation of matters beforehand, together with 
the best securities for orderly procedure, was in 
itself a revolution impressive to the mind of every 
Athenian citizen. To render the Ekklesia efficient, 
it was indispensable that its meetings should be 
both frequent and free. Men thus became trained 
to the duty both of speakers and hearers, and each 
man, while he felt that he exercised his share of 
influence on the decision, identified his own safety 
and happiness with the vote of the majority, and 
became familiarised with the notion of a sovereign 
authority which he neither could nor ought to resist. 
This is an idea new to the Athenian bosom ; and 
with it came the feelings sanctifying free speech and 
equal law — words which no Athenian citizen ever 
afterwards heard unmoved ; together with that senti- 
ment of the entire commonwealth as one and indivi- 
sible, which always overruled, though it did not sup- 
plant, the local and cantonal specialties. It is not 
too much to say that these patriotic and ennobling 
impulses were a new product in the Athenian mind, 
to which nothing analogous occurs even in the time 
of Solon. They were kindled in part doubtless by the 
strong reaction against the Peisistratids, but still 
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more by the fact that the opposing leader, Kleisthe- 
n£s, turned that transitory feeling to the best pos- 
sible account, and gave to it a vigorous perpetuity, 
as well as a well-defined positive object, by the 
popular elements conspicuous in his constitution. 
His name makes less figure in history than we should 
expect, because he passed for the mere renovator 
of Solon’s scheme of government after it had been 
overthrown by Peisistratus. Probably he himself 
professed this object, since it would facilitate the 
success of his propositions : and if we confine our- 
selves to the letter of the case, the fact is in a great 
measure true, since the annual senate and the 
Ekklesia are both Solonian — but both of them 
under his reform were clothed in totally new cir- 
cumstances, and swelled into gigantic proportions. 
How vigorous was the burst of Athenian enthu- 
siasm, altering instantaneously the position of 
Athens among the powers of Greece, we shall hear 
presently from the lips of Herodotus, and shall 
find still more unequivocally marked in the facts 
of his history. 

But it was not only the people formally installed 
in their Ekklesia, who received from Kleisthenes 
the real attributes of sovereignty — it was by him also 
that the people were first called into direct action as 
dikasts or jurors. I have already remarked, that 
this custom may be said, in a certain limited sense, 
to have begun in the time of Solon, since that law- 
giver invested the popular assembly with the power 
of pronouncing the judgment of accountability upon 
the archons after their year of office. Here again 
the building, afterwards so spacious and stately, 
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was erected on a Solonian foundation, though it 
was not itself Solonian. That the popular dikaste- 
ries, in the elaborate form in which they existed 
from Perikl3s downward, were introduced all at 
once by Kleisthen£s, it is impossible to believe ; 
yet the steps by which they were gradually wrought 
out are not distinctly discoverable. It would rather 
seem, that at first only the aggregate body of citi- 
zens above thirty years of age exercised judicial 
functions, being specially convoked and sworn to 
try persons accused of public crimes, and when so 
employed bearing the name of the Helisea, or He- 
liasts ; private offences and disputes between man 
and man being still determined by individual ma- 
gistrates in the city, and a considerable judicial 
power still residing in the Senate of Areopagus. 
There is reason to believe that this was the state 
of things established by Kleisthenes, and which 
afterwards came to be altered by the greater extent 
of judicial duty gradually accruing to the Heliasts, 
so that it was necessary to subdivide the collective 
Heliaea. According to the subdivision, as practised 
in the times best known, 6000 citizens above thirty 
years of age were annually selected by lot out of 
the whole number, 600 from each of the ten tribes : 
5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten pannels 
or decuries of 500 each, the remaining 1000 being 
reserved to fill up vacancies in case of death or 
absence among the former. The whole 6000 took 
a prescribed oath, couched in very striking words, 
and every man received a ticket inscribed with his 
own name as well as with a letter designating his 
decury. When there were causes or crimes ripe 
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for trial, the Thesmothets (or six inferior archons) 
determined by lot, first, which decuries should sit, 
according to the number wanted — next, in which 
court, or under the presidency of what magistrate, 
the decury B or E should sit, so that it could not 
be known beforehand in what cause each would 
be judge. In the number of persons who actually 
attended and sat, however, there seems to have 
been much variety, and sometimes two decuries 
sat together 1 . The arrangement here described, 
we must recollect, is given to us as belonging to 
those times when the dikasts received a regular 
pay, after every day’s sitting ; and it can hardly 
have long continued without that condition, which 
was not realised before the time of Perikl^s. Each 
of these decuries sitting in judicature was called the 
Heluea — a name which belongs properly to the 

1 See in particular on this subject the treatise of Schomann, De Sor- 
titione Judicum (Gripswald, 1820) and the work of the same author, 
Antiq. Jur. Publ. Gra:c. ch. 49-55. p. 264 seqq. ; also Heffter, Die 
Athen'aische Gerichtsverfassung, part ii. ch. 2. p. 51 seqq. ; Meier und 
Schomann, Der Attische Prozess, p. 127-135. 

The views of Schomann respecting the sortition of the Athenian 
jurors have been bitterly attacked, but in noway refuted, by F. V. 
Fritzsche (De Sortitione Judicum apud Athenienses Commentatio, 
Leipsic, 1835). 

Two or three of these dikastic tickets, marking the name and the 
deme of the citizen, and the latter of the decury to which during that 
particular year he belonged, have been recently dug up near Athens : — 
A. AidScopos E. Aeivtas. 

4>pcdppios. ’AXaicvs. 

(Boeckh, Corp. Inscrip. No. 207-208.) 

Fritzsche (p. 73) considers these to be tickets of senators, not of di- 
kasts ; contrary to all probability. 

For the Heliastic oath, and its remarkable particulars, see Demo- 
sthen. cont. Timokrat. p. 746. See also Aristophanes, Plutus, 277 (with 
the valuable Scholia, though from different hands and not all of equal 
correctness) and 97 2 ; Ekklesiazusse, 678 seq. 
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collective assembly of the people ; this collective 
assembly having been itself the original judicature. 
I conceive that the practice of distributing this 
collective assembly or Helisea into sections of jurors 
for judicial duty, may have begun under one form 
or another soon after the reform of Kleisthen£s, 
since the direct interference of the people in public 
affairs tended more and more to increase. But it 
could only have been matured by degrees into that 
constant and systematic service which the pay of 
Perikles called forth at last in completeness. Under 
.the last-mentioned system the judicial competence 
of the archons was annulled, and the third archon 
or polemarch withdrawn from all military functions. 
Still this had not been yet done at the time of the 
battle of Marathon, in which Kallimachus the pole- 
march not only commanded along with the strat^gi, 
but enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over them : nor 
had it been done during the year after the battle of 
Marathon, in which Aristeides was archon — for the 
magisterial decisions of Aristeides formed one of the 
principal foundations of his honourable surname, 
the Just 1 . 

With this question, as to the comparative extent of 
judicial power vested by Kleisthen£s in the popular 
dikastery and the archons, are in reality connected 
two others in Athenian constitutional law; relating, 
first, to the admissibility of all citizens for the post 
of archon — next, to the choosing of archons by lot. 
It is well known, that in the time of Perikles, the 
archons, and various other individual functionaries, 
had come to be chosen by lot — moreover all citi- 
1 Plutarch, Arist. 7 ; Herodot. vi, 109-111. 
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zens were legally admissible, and might give in 
their names to be drawn for by lot, subject to what 
was called the Dokimasy or legal examination into 
their status of citizen and into various moral and 
religious qualifications, before they took office ; 
while at the same time the function of the archon 
had become nothing higher than preliminary exa- 
mination of parties and witnesses for the dikastery, 
and presidence over it when afterwards assembled, 
together with the power of imposing by authority a 
fine of small amount upon inferior offenders. 

Now all these three political arrangements hang 
essentially together. The great value of the lot, 
according to Grecian democratical ideas, was that 
it equalised the chance of office between rich and 
poor. But so long as the poor citizens were 
legally inadmissible, choice by lot could have no 
recommendation either to the rich or to the poor ; 
in fact, it would be less democratical than election 
by the general mass of citizens, because the poor 
citizen would under the latter system enjoy an im- 
portant right of interference by means of his suf- 
frage, though he could not be elected himself 1 . 
Again, choice by lot could never under any cir- 

1 Aristotle puts these two together ; election of magistrates by the 
mass of the citizens, but only out of persons possessing a high pe- 
cuniary qualification : this he ranks as the least democratical demo- 
cracy, if one may use the phrase (Politic, iii. 6-11), or a mean between 
democracy and oligarchy — an dpurroKparia or ttoXi rcia in his sense of 
the word (iv. 7, 3). He puts the employment of the lot as a symptom 
of decisive and extreme democracy', such as would never tolerate a 
pecuniary qualification of eligibility. 

So again Plato (Legg. iii. p. 692), after remarking that the legislator 
of Sparta first provided the senate, next the ephors, as a bridle upon 
the kings, says of the ephors that they were “something nearly 
approaching to an authority emanating from the lot” — olov i^dAiov 
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cumstances be applied to those posts where special 
competence, and a certain measure of attributes 
possessed only by a few, could not be dispensed 
with without obvious peril — nor was it ever ap- 
plied, throughout the whole history of democratical 
Athens, to the strat^gi or generals, who were always 
elected by show of hands of the assembled citizens. 
Accordingly, we may regard it as certain, that at 
the time when the archons first came to be chosen 
by lot, the superior and responsible duties once 
attached to that office had been, or were in course 
of being, detached from it, and transferred either to 
the popular dikasts or to the ten elected strat&gi : 
so that there remained to these archons only a 

cve[3a\fv avrrj Tt]V rS>v e(p6pa>v bvvapiv, eyyv$ TrjS K\rjpa}TT]S dywyw v 
Suvapeas. 

Upon which passage there are some good remarks in Schiimann’s 
edition of Plutarch’s Lives of Agis and Kleomenes (Comment, ad Ag. 
c. 8. p. 119). It is to be recollected that the actual mode in which the 
Spartan ephors were chosen, as I have already stated in my first 
volume, cannot be clearly made out, and has been much debated by 
critics : — 

“ Mihi haec verba, quura illud quidem manifestum faciant, quod 
etiam aliunde constat, sorte captos ephoros non esse, turn hoc alterum, 
quod Hermannus statuit, creationem sortitioni non absimilem fuisse, 
nequaquam demonstrare videntur. Nimirum nihil aliud nisi prope 
aecedere ephororum magistratus ad eos dicitur, qui sortito capiantur. 
Sortitis autem magistratibus hoc maxime proprium est, ut promiscue — 
non ex genere, censu, dignitate — a quolibet capi possint : quamobrem 
quum epliori quoque fere promiscue fierent ex omni multitudine eivmm, 
poterat haud dubie magistratus eorum f’yyvi rijs Khrjpwrijs Swdpeoos esse 
dici, etiamsi aiperoi essent — h. e. suffrages creati. Et video Lachman- 
num quoque p. 165. not. 1. de Platonis loco similiter judicare.” 

The employment of the lot, as Schumann remarks, implies universal 
admissibility of all citizens to office : though the converse does not hold 
good — the latter does not of necessity imply the former. Now as we 
know that universal admissibility did not become the law of Athens 
until after the battle of Platsea, so we may conclude that the employ- 
ment of the lot had no place before that epoch — ». e. bad no place under 
the constitution of Kleisthenes. 
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routine of police and administration, important in- 
deed to the state, yet such as could be executed by 
any citizen of average probity, diligence, and ca- 
pacity. At least there was no obvious absurdity in 
thinking so ; and the Dokimasy excluded from the 
office men of notoriously discreditable life, even 
after they might have drawn the successful lot. 
Perikles 1 , though chosen strategus year after year 
successively, was never archon ; and it may even 
be doubted whether men of first-rate talents and 
ambition often gave in their names for the office. 
To those of smaller aspirations 9 it was doubtless a 
source of importance, but it imposed troublesome 
labour, gave no pay, and entailed a certain degree 
of peril upon any archon who might have given 
offence to powerful men, when he came to pass 
through the trial of accountability which followed 
immediately upon his year of office. .There was 
little to make the office acceptable either to very 
poor men, or to very rich and ambitious men ; and 
between the middling persons who gave in their 
names, any one might be taken without great prac- 
tical mischief, always assuming the two guarantees 
of the Dokimasy before, and accountability after, 
office. This was the conclusion connected with 
the preference of lot over election — in my opinion 
a mistaken conclusion, and such as would find no 
favour at present — to which the democrats of Athens 
were conducted by their strenuous desire to equalise 
the chances of office for rich and poor. But their 
sentiment seems to have been satisfied by a partial 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 9-16. 

5 See a passage about such characters in Plato, Republic, v. p. 475 B. 
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enforcement of the lot to the choice of some offices 
— especially thearchons, as the primitive chief ma- 
gistrates of the state — without applying it to all, or 
to the most responsible and difficult. Nor would 
they have applied it to the archons, if it had been 
indispensably necessary that these magistrates 
should retain their original very serious duty of 
judging disputes and condemning offenders. 

I think therefore that these three points — l. The 
opening of the post of archon to all citizens indis- 
criminately ; 2. The choice of archons by lot ; 3. 

The diminished range of the archon’s duties and 
responsibilities, through the extension of those be- 
longing to the popular courts of justice on the one 
hand and to the strategi on the other — are all con- 
nected together, and must have been simultaneous, 
or nearly simultaneous, in the time of introduction ; 
the enactment of universal admissibility to office 
certainly not coming after the other two, and pro- 
bably coming a little before them. 

Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians universal 
indiscriminately to the office of archon, we find«a ntyof citi- 
clear and positive testimony as to the time when it “cho^wp 
was first introduced. Plutarch tells us 1 that the 
oligarchicaP, but high-principled Aristeid6s, was afterttie 
himself the proposer of this constitutional change — Piata-a. 
shortly after the battle of Platrea, with the conse- 
quent expulsion of the Persians from Greece, and 
the return of the refugee Athenians to their ruined 
city. Seldom has it happened in the history of 

1 Plutarch, Arist. 22. 

a So at least the supporters of the constitution of KleistheniS were 
called by the contemporaries of Perikles. 

O 2 
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mankind that rich and poor have been so completely 
equalised as among the population of Athens in 
that memorable expatriation and heroic struggle. 
Nor are we at all surprised to hear that the mass of 
the citizens, coming back with freshly-kindled 
patriotism as well as with the consciousness that 
their country had only been recovered by the equal 
efforts of all, would no longer submit to be legally 
disqualified from any office of state. It was on this 
occasion that the constitution was first made really 
“common” to all, and that the archons, stratlgi, 
and all functionaries, first began to be chosen from 
all Athenians without any difference of legal eligi- 
bility 1 . No mention is made of the lot, in this 
important statement of Plutarch, which appears to 
me every way worthy of credit, and which teaches 
us, that down to the invasion of Xerxes, not only 
had the exclusive principle of the Solonian law of 
qualification continued in force (whereby the first 
three classes on the census were alone admitted to 
all individual offices, and the fourth or ThStic class 
excluded), but also the archons had hitherto been 
elected by the citizens — not taken by lot. 

Now for financial purposes, the quadruple census 
of Solon was retained long after this period, even 
beyond the Peloponnesian war and the oligarchy of 
Thirty. But we thus learn that Kleisthen^s in his 
constitution retained it for political purposes also, 
in part at least : he recognised the exclusion of the 
great mass of the citizens from all individual offices 
— such as the archon, the strategus, &c. In his 

Plutarch, Arist. ut sup. ypa<f) ft 'y’JvjtKr pci, koiptj v elvai tt)v lav . 

Kai roi»s ap)(OVTa$ e £ 'A0T]Vai<av rravruv nlpe'io’Oai. 
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time, probably, no complaints were raised on the 
subject. His constitution gave to the collective 
bodies — senate, ekklesia, and helisea or dikastery — 
a degree of power and importance such as they had 
never before known or imagined : and we may well 
suppose that the Athenian people of that day had 
no objection even to the proclaimed system and 
theory of being exclusively governed by men of 
wealth and station as individual magistrates — espe- 
cially since many of the newly- enfranchised citizens 
had been previously metics and slaves. Indeed it 
is to be added, that even under the full democracy 
of later Athens, though the people had then become 
passionately attached to the theory of equal admis- 
sibility of all citizens to office, yet in practice, poor 
men seldom obtained offices which were elected by 
the general vote, as will appear more fully in the 
course of this history 1 . 

The choice of the strat&gi remained ever after- 
wards upon the footing on which Aristeides thus 

1 So in the Italian republics of the twelfth and thirteenth century, 
the nobles long continued to possess the exclusive right of being elected 
to the consulate and the great offices of state, even after those offices had 
come to be elected by the people : the habitual misrule and oppression of 
the nobles gradually put an end to this right, and even created in many 
towns a resolution positively to exclude them. At Milan, towards the 
end of the tw elfth century, the twelve consuls w ith the Podestat possessed 
all the pow ers of government : these consuls were nominated by one 
hundred electors chosen by and among the people. Sismondi observes 
— “ Cependant le peuple iinposa lui-meme a ces rleetrurs. la regie fon- 
damentale de choisir tous les magistrats dans le corps de la noblesse. 
Ce n’etoit point encore la possession des magistraturcs que l’on con- 
tested: aux gentilshommes : on demandoit settlement qu’ds fussent les 
mandataires immediats de la nation. Mais plus d’une fois, en d^pit 
du droit incontestable des eitoyens, les consuls regnant s’attribuerent 
1' election de leurs successeurs.” (Sismondi, Histoire des R6publiques 
Italiennes, chap. xii. vol. ii. p. 240.) 
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placed it. But the lot for the choice of arehon must 
have been introduced shortly after his proposition 
of universal eligibility, and in consequence too of 
the same tide of democraticai feeling — introduced 
as a farther corrective, because the poor citizen, 
though he had become eligible, was nevertheless 
not elected. And at the same time, I imagine, 
that elaborate distribution of the Helisea, or ag- 
gregate body of dikasts or jurors, into separate 
pannels or dikasteries for the decision of judicial 
matters, was first regularised. It was this change 
that stole away from the archons so important a 
part of their previous jurisdiction : it was this 
change that Perikies more fully consummated by 
ensuring pay to the dikasts. 

But the present is not the time to enter into the 
modifications which Athens underwent during the 
generation after the battle of Platsea. They have 
been here briefly noticed for the purpose of reason- 
ing back, in the absence of direct evidence, to Athens 
as it stood in the generation before that memorable 
battle after the reform of Kleisthenls. His reform, 
though highly democraticai, stopped short of the 
mature democracy which prevailed from Perikies 
to Demosthenes, in three ways especially, among 
various others ; and it is therefore sometimes con- 
sidered by the later writers as an aristocratical con- 
stitution 1 : — 1. It still recognised the archons as 
judges to a considerable extent, and the third arehon 
or polemarch as joint military commander along 

Plutarch, Knuou, c. 15. ttjv 1 77 1 KAeiuderovs fyctpf iv dpicTOKpaTiav 
mipapwov : compare Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 2, and Isokrates, Areopa- 
giticus. Or. vii. p. 143, p. 192 ed. Bek. 
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with the strategi. 2. It retained them as elected 
annually by the body of citizens, not as chosen by 
lot 1 . 3. It still excluded the fourth class of the 
Solonian census from all individual office, the ar- 
chonship among the rest. The Solonian law T of 
exclusion, however, though retained in principle, 
was mitigated in practice thus far — that whereas 

1 Herodotus speaks of Kallimaehus tlie Polemareh at Marathon as 
6 r<5 KixiLL(t) \a\on 1 UoAepap^os (vi. 110). 

I cannot but think that in this case he transfers to the year 490 b.c. 
the practice of his own time. The polemareh at the time of the battle 
of Marathon was in a certain sense the first strategus ; and the strategi 
were never taken by lot, but always chosen by show of hands, even to 
the end of the democracy. It seems impossible to believe that the 
strategi were elected, and that the polemareh, at the time when his 
functions were the same as theirs, was chosen by lot. 

Herodotus seems to have conceived the choice of magistrates by lot 
as being of the essence of a democracy (Herodot. iii. 80). 

Plutarch also (Perikles, e. 9) seems to have conceived the choice of 
archons by lot as a very ancient institution of Athens : nevertheless 
it results from the first chapter of his life of Aristeides — an obscure 
chapter, in which conflicting authorities are mentioned without being 
well discriminated — that Aristeides was chosen archon by the people — 
not drawn by lot : an additional reason for believing this is, that be 
was archon in the year following the battle of Marathon, at which he 
had been one of the ten generals. Idoineneus distinctly affirmed this to 
be the fact — ol Kvaptvrhv, dXV ihopevani 'A 6yvm<ov (Plutarch, Arist. c. 1 ). 

Isokrates also (Areopagit. Or. vii. p. 144, p. 195 ed. Bekker) con- 
ceived the constitution of Kleisthenes as including all the three points 
noticed in the text: — 1. A high pecuniary qualification of eligibility 
for individual offices. 2. Election to these offices by all the citizens, 
and accountability to the same after office. 3. No employment of the 
lot. — lie even contends that this election is more truly democratieal 
than sortition ; since the latter process might admit men attached 
to oligarchy', which would not happen under the former — eVeira sal 
b^poTLKo)T€pav evopi£ov TavTTjV ttjv KardtrraoLv ?/ rrjv bta rov Aay\dveLv 
yiyvopevyv’ tp pev yap rjj KAypoioei rrjv tv\i)v /jjMi itV'Ki'. 1 , sat 7ToA\aKis 
Atjyj/eodai Tas dp\a? tovs rrjs obiyap^las eiridvpovvras, & c. This would 
be a good argument if there were no pecuniary qualification for eligi- 
bility — such pecuniary qualification is a provision which he lays down, 
but which he does not find it convenient to insist upoa emphatically. 

I do not here advert to the ypa<f>ti irapampaiv, the vop<xpv\aices, and 
the sworn vocoder at — all of them institutions belonging to the time of 
Perikles at the earliest ; not to that of Kleisthenes. 
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Solon had rendered none but members of the highest 
class on the census (the Pentakosiomedimni) eligible 
to the archonship, Kleisthen6s opened that dignity ' 
to all the first three classes, shutting out only the 
fourth. That lie did this may be inferred from the 
fact that Aristeides, assuredly not a rich man, be- 
came archon. 

I am also inclined to believe that the senate of 
Five Hundred as constituted by Kleisthen^s was 
taken, not by election, but by lot, from the ten 
tribes — aud that every citizen became eligible to it. 
Election for this purpose — that is, the privilege of 
annually electing a batch of fifty senators all at 
once by each tribe — would probably be thought 
more troublesome than valuable ; nor do we hear of 
separate meetings of each tribe for purposes of elec- 
tion. Moreover the office of senator was a col- 
lective, not an individual office ; the shock therefore 
to the feelings of semi-democratised Athens, from 
the unpleasant idea of a poor man sitting among the 
fifty prytanes, would be less than if they conceived 
him as polemarch at the head of the right wing of 
the army, or as an archon administering justice. 

A farther difference between the constitution *of 
Solon and that of Kleisthenes is to be found in the 
position of the senate of Areopagus. Under the 
former, that senate had been the principal body in 
the state, and he had even enlarged its powers ; 
under the latter, it must have been treated at first as 
an enemy and kept down. For as it was composed 
only of all the past archons, and as during the pre- 
ceding thirty years every archon had been a crea- 
ture of the Peisistratids, the Areopagites collec- 
tively must have been both hostile and odious to 
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Kleisthenes and his partisans — perhaps a fraction 
of its members might even retire into exile with 
Hippias. Its influence must have been sensibly 
lessened by the change of party, until it came to 
be gradually filled by fresh archons springing from 
the bosom of the Kleisthenean constitution. But 
during this important interval, the new-modelled 
senate of Five Hundred and the popular assembly 
stepped into that ascendency which they never 
afterwards lost. From the time of Kleisthenes for- 
ward, the Areopagites cease to be the chief and 
prominent power in the state : yet they are still 
considerable ; and when the second fill of the demo- 
cratical tide took place, after the battle of Plataea, 
they became the focus of that which was then con- 
sidered as the party of oligarchical resistance. I 
have already remarked that the archons during the 
intermediate time (about 509-477 b.c.) were all 
elected by the ekklesia, not chosen by lot — and that 
the fourth (or poorest and most numerous) class on 
the census were bylaw then ineligible; while election 
at Athens, even when every citizen without excep- 
tion was an elector and eligible, had a natural ten- 
dency to fall upon men of wealth and station. We 
thus see how it happened that the past archons, 
when united in the senate of Areopagus, infused 
into that body the sympathies, prejudices, and in- 
terests, of the richer classes. It was this which 
brought them into conflict with the more democra- 
tical party headed by Perikles and Ephialt£s, in 
times when portions of the Kleisthenean constitu- 
tion had come to be discredited as too much im- 
bued with oligarchy. 
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One other remarkable institution, distinctly 
ascribed to Kleistlienes, yet remains to be noticed 
— the ostracism ; upon which I have already made 
some remarks 1 in touching upon the memorable 
Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a sedi- 
tion. It is hardly too much to say, that without 
this protective process none of the other institu- 
tions would have reached maturity. 

By the ostracism a citizen was banished without 
special accusation, trial, or defence, for a term of 
ten years — subsequently diminished to five. His 
property was not taken away, nor his reputation 
tainted ; so that the penalty consisted solely in the 
banishment from his native city to some other 
Greek city. As to reputation, the ostracism was 
a compliment rather than otherwise 2 ; and so it was 
vividly felt to be, when, about ninety years after 
Kleisthen&s, the conspiracy between Nikias and 
Alkibiades fixed it upon Hyperbolus. The two for- 
mer had both recommended the taking of an ostra- 
cising vote, each hoping to cause the banishment 
of the other ; but before the day arrived, they 
accommodated the difference. To fire the safety- 
gun of the republic against a person so little dan- 
gerous as Hyperbolus, was denounced as the prosti- 
tution of a great political ceremony . “it was not ' 
against such men as him (said the comic writer 
Plato*) that the oyster- shell (or potsherd) was in- 

1 See above, chap. xi. vol. iii. pp. 195, 196. 

2 Aristeides Rhetor, Orat. xlvi. vol. ii. p. 317, ed. Dindorf. 

3 Plutarch (Nikias, c. 11 ; Alkibiad. c. 13; Aristeid. c. 7) : Thucyd. 
viii. 73. Plato Comicus said respecting Hyperbolus — 

Oii yap Toiovrcvv ovvck oo-rpa\ Tjvpe&rj. 

Theophrastus had stated that Phseax, and not Nikias, was the rival 
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tended to be used.” The process of ostracism was 
carried into effect by writing upon a shell (or pot- 
sherd) the name of the person whom a citizen 


of Alkibiades on this occasion when Hyperbolus was ostracised ; but 
most authors (says Plutarch) represent Nikias as the person. It is cu- 
rious that there should be any difference of statement about a fact so 
notorious, and in the best-known time of Athenian history. 

Taylor thinks that the oration which now passes as that of Ando- 
kides against Alkibiades, is really by Phseax, and was read by Plutarch 
as the oration of Phaeax in an actual contest of ostracism between Phaeax, 
Nikias, and Alkibiades. He is opposed by Ruhnken and Valckenaer 
(see Sluiter’s preface to that oration, c. 1, and Ruhnken, Hist. Critic. 
Oratt. Graecor. p. 135). I cannot agree with either : I cannot think 
with him, that it is a real oration of Phaeax ; nor with them, that it is a 
real oration in any genuine cause of ostracism whatever. It appears 
to me to have been composed after the ostracism had fallen into de- 
suetude, and when the Athenians had not only become somewhat 
ashamed of it, but had lost the familiar conception of what it really was. 
For how otherwise can we explain the fact, that the author of that ora- 
tion complains that he is about to be ostracised without any secret 
voting, in which the very essence of the ostracism consisted, and from 
which its name was borrowed (ocre Sia^riipta-afievav KpvfjfSrjv, c. 2) ? 
His ovation is framed as if the audience whom he was addressing were 
about to ostracise one out of the three by show of hands. But the 
process of ostracising included no meeting and haranguing — nothing 
but simple deposit of the shells in a cask ; as may be seen by the de- 
scription of the special railiug-in of the agora, and by the story (true 
or false) of the unlettered country-citizen coming in to the city to give 
his vote, and asking Aristeides, without even knowing his person, to 
write the name for him on the shell (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 7). There 
was indeed previous discussion in the senate as well as in the ekkle- 
sia, whether a vote of ostracism should be entered upon at all ; but the 
author of the oration to which I allude does not address himself to that 
question ; he assumes that the vote is actually about to be taken, 
and that one of the three — himself, Nikias, or Alkibiades — must be 
ostracised (c. 1). Now, doubtless, in practice the decision commonly 
lav between two formidable rivals ; but it was not publicly or formally 
put so before the people : every citizen might write upon the shell such 
name as he chose. Farther, the open denunciation of the injustice of 
ostracism as a system (c. 2), proves an age later than the banishment of 
Hyperbolus. Moreover the author having begun by remarking that he 
stands in contest with Nikias a3 well as with Alkibiades, says nothing 
more about Nikias to the end of the speech. 

I shall in the course of my history show farther grounds for believing 
this oration to be spurious. See vol. vi. eh. 47- p- 8, note. 
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thought it prudent for a time to banish ; which 
shell, when deposited in the proper vessel, counted 
for a vote towards the sentence. 

Weakness I have already observed that all the governments 

of the pub- . . . ° . . 

lie force in of the Grecian cities, when we compare them with 
govern- Cian that idea which a modern reader is apt to conceive 
ments. () f measure G f force belonging to a government, 
were essentially weak — the good as well as the bad 
— the democratical, the oligarchical, and the de- 
spotic. The force in the hands of any government, 
to cope with conspirators or mutineers, was ex- 
tremely small, with the single exception of a despot 
surrounded by his mercenary troop ; so that no to- 
lerably sustained conspiracy or usurper could be put 
down except by the direct aid of the people in sup- 
port of the government ; which amounted to a dis- 
solution, for the time, of constitutional authority, 
and was pregnant with reactionary consequences 
such as no man could foresee. To prevent power- 
ful men from attempting usurpation was therefore 
of the greatest possible moment ; and a despot or 
an oligarchy might exercise preventive means at 
pleasure 1 , much sharper than the ostracism, such 
as the assassination of Kimon, mentioned in my last 
chapter as directed by the Peisistratids. At the very 
least, they might send aw r ay any one, from whom 
they apprehended attack or danger, without incur- 
ring even so much as the imputation of severity. 
But in a democracy, where arbitrary action of the 

1 See the discussion of the ostracism in Aristot. Politic, iii. 8, where 
he recognises the problem as one common to all governments. 

Compare also a good Dissertation— J. A. Paradys, De Ostracismo 
Atheniensium, Lugduni Batavor. 17113 ; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
Griechisclien Staatsalterthiimer, ch. 130 ; and Schomann, Antiq. Jur. 
Pub. Grtcc. ch. xxxv. p. 233. 
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magistrate was the thing of all others most dreaded, 
and where fixed laws, with trial and defence as 
preliminiaries to punishment, were conceived by the 
ordinary citizen as the guarantees of his personal 
security and as the pride of his social condition — 
the creation of such an exceptional power presented 
serious difficulty. If we transport ourselves to the 
times of Kleisthenes, immediately after the expul- 
sion of the Peisistratids, when the working of the 
democratical machinery was as yet untried, we shall 
find this difficulty at its maximum ; but we shall also 
find the necessity of vesting such a power some- 
where, absolutely imperative! For the great Athe- 
nian nobles had yet to learn the lesson of respect 
for any constitution ; their past history had exhi- 
bited continual struggles between the armed fac- 
tions of Megakles, Lycurgus, and Peisistratus, put 
down after a time by the superior force and alliances 
of the latter. And though Kleisthenes, the son of 
Megakles, might be firmly disposed to renounce 
the example of his father and to act as the faithful 
citizen of a fixed constitution — he would know but 
too well that the sons of his father’s companions 
and rivals would follow out ambitious purposes 
without any regard to the limits imposed by law, 
if ever they acquired sufficient partisans to present 
a fair prospect of success. Moreover, when any two 
candidates for power, with such reckless disposi- 
tions, came into a bitter personal rivalry — the mo- 
tives to each of them, arising as well out of fear as 
out of ambition, to put down his opponent at any 
cost to the constitution, might well become irre- 
sistible, unless some impartial and discerning in- 
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terference could arrest the strife in time. “ If the 
Athenians were wise (Aristeides is reported to have 
said 1 , in the height and peril of his parliamentary 
struggle with Themistoklds), they would cast both 
Themistokles and me into the barathrum 2 .” And 
whoever reads the sad narrative of the Korkyrsean 
sedition in the third book of Thucydides, together 
with the reflections of the historian upon it 3 , will 
trace the gradual exasperation of these party feuds, 
beginning even under democratical forms, until at 
length they break down the barriers of public as 
well as of private morality. 

Against this chance of internal assailants Klei- 
sthen^s had to protect the democratical constitu- 
tion — first, by throwing impediments in their way 
and rendering it difficult for them to procure the 
requisite support ; next, by eliminating them "before 
any violent projects were ripe for execution. To do 
either the one or the other, it was necessary to pro- 
vide such a constitution as would not only conciliate 
the good will, but kindle the passionate attachment, 
of the mass of citizens, insomuch that not even 
any considerable minority should be deliberately 
inclined to alter it by force. It was necessary to 
create in the multitude, and through them to force 

1 Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 3. 

3 The barathrum was a deep pit, said to have had iron spikes at the 
bottom, into which criminals condemned to death were sometimes cast. 

Though probably an ancient Athenian punishment, it seems to have 
become at the very least extremely rare, if not entirely disused, during 
the times of Athens historically known to us ; but the phrase continued 
in speech after the practice had become obsolete. The iron spikes 
depend on the evidence of the Schol. Aristophan. Plutus, 431 — a very 
doubtful authority, when we read the legend which he blends with his 
statement. 3 Thucyd. iii. 70, 81, 82. 
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upon the leading ambitious men, that rare and dif- 
ficult sentiment which we may term a constitutional 
morality ; a paramount reverence for the forms of 
the constitution, enforcing obedience to the autho- 
rities acting under and within those forms, yet 
combined with the habit of open speech, of action 
subject only to definite legal control, and unre- 
strained censure of those very authorities as to all 
their public acts — combined too with a perfect con- 
fidence in the bosom of every citizen, amidst the 
bitterness of party contest, that the forms of the 
constitution will be not less sacred in the eyes of 
his opponents than in his own. This co-existence 
of freedom and self-imposed restraint — of obedience 
to authority with unmeasured censure of the per- 
sons exercising it — may be found in the aristocracy 
of England (since about 1688) as well as in the de- 
mocracy of the American United States : and be- 
cause we are familiar with it, we are apt to sup- 
pose it a natural sentiment ; though there seem to 
be few sentiments more difficult to establish and 
diffuse among a community, judging by the expe- 
rience of history. We may see how imperfectly it 
exists at this day in the Swiss Cantons ; and the 
many violences of the first French revolution illus- 
trate, among various other lessons, the fatal effects 
arising from its absence, even among a people high 
in the scale of intelligence. Yet the diffusion of 
such constitutional morality, not merely among the 
majority of any community, but throughout the 
whole, is the indispensable condition of a govern- 
ment at once free and peaceable ; since even any 
powerful and obstinate minority may render the 
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working of free institutions impracticable, without 
being strong enough to conquer ascendency for 
themselves. Nothing less than unanimity, or so 
overwhelming a majority as to be tantamount to 
unanimity, on the cardinal point of respecting con- 
stitutional forms, even by those who do not wholly 
approve of them, can render the excitement of po- 
litical passion bloodless, and yet expose all the au- 
thorities in the state to the full licence of pacific 
criticism. 

At the epoch of Kleisthen^s, which by a re- 
markable coincidence is the same as that of the 
regifuge at Rome, such constitutional morality, if 
it existed anywhere else, had certainly no place at 
Athens ; and the first creation of it in any particu- 
lar society must be esteemed an interesting histo- 
rical fact. By the spirit of his reforms, — equal, 
popular, and comprehensive, far beyond the pre- 
vious experience of Athenians — he secured the 
hearty attachment of the body of citizens ; but from 
the first generation of leading men, under the nas- 
cent democracy, and with such precedents as they 
had to look back upon, no self-imposed limits to 
ambition could be expected : and the problem re- 
quired was to eliminate beforehand any one about 
to transgress these limits, so as to escape the ne- 
cessity of putting him down afterwards, with all that 
bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which the 
free working of the constitution would be suspended 
at least, if not irrevocably extinguished. To acquire 
such influence as would render him dangerous 
under democratical forms, a man must stand in 
evidence before the public, so as to afford some 
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reasonable means of judging of his character and 
purposes ; and the security which Kleisthen6s pro- 
vided, was, to call in the positive judgment of the 
citizens respecting his future promise purely and 
simply, so that they might not remain too long 
neutral between two formidable political rivals — 
pursuant in a certain way to the Solonian procla- 
mation against neutrality in a sedition, as I have 
already remarked in a former chapter. He incor- 
porated in the constitution itself the principle of 
privilegium (to employ the Roman phrase, which 
signifies, not a peculiar favour granted to any one, 
but a peculiar inconvenience imposed), yet only 
under circumstances solemn and well-defined, with 
full notice and discussion beforehand, and by thg, 
positive secret vote of a large proportion of the 
citizens. “ No law shall be made against any 
single citizen, without the same being made against 
all Athenian citizens ; unless it shall so seem good 
to 6000 citizens voting secretly 1 .” Such was that 
general principle of the constitution, under which 
the ostracism was a particular case. Before the 
vote of ostracism could be taken, a case was to be 
made out in the senate and the public assembly 
to justify it. Tn the sixth prytany of the year, 
these two bodies debated and determined whether 
the state of the republic was menacing enough 

1 Andokides, De Mysteriis, p. 12. c. 1.3. Mijiie vupnv cV dvdpi 
c^clvat Stu'ui, eav pi] tgv airin' ewl namv ’ \0ijmtms' idv pi] i^aKUT^t- 
\tois 8d£f], Kpvft&rjv \lrr]<f>i{optvais. According to the usual looseness in 
dealing with the name of Solon, this has been called a law of Solon 
(see Petit. Leg. Att. p. 188), though It certainly cannot be older than 
Kleisthenes. 

“ Privilegia ne irroganto,” said the law of the Twelve Tables at 
Rome (Cicero, Legg. iii.4-19). 

VOL. IV. P 
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to call for such an exceptional measure 1 . If they 
decided in the affirmative, a day was named, the 
agora was railed round, with ten entrances left for 
the citizens of each tribe, and ten separate casks 
or vessels for depositing the suffrages, which con- 
sisted of a shell or a potsherd with the name of the 
person written on it whom each citizen designed 
to banish. At the end of the day, the number of 
votes were summed up, and if 6000 votes were 
found to have been given against any one person, 
that person was ostracised ; if not, the ceremony 
ended in nothing 2 . Ten days were allowed to him 


1 Aristotle and Philoehorus, ap. Photium, App. p. 672 and 675, ed. 
Person. 

It would rather appear by that passage that the ostracism was never 
(tonally abrogated ; and that even in the later times, to which the de- 
scription of Aristotle refers, the form was still preserved of putting the 
question whether the public safety called for an ostracising vote, long 
after it had passed both out of use and out of mind. 

s Philoehorus, ut supra ; Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 7 ; Schol. ad Aristo- 
phan. Equit. 851 ; Pollux, viii. 19. 

There is a difference of opinion among the authorities, as well as 
among the expositors, whether the minimum of 6000 applies to the 
votes given in all, or to the votes given against any one name. I em- 
brace the latter opinion, which is supported by Philoehorus, Pollux, 
and the Schol. on Aristophanes, though Plutarch countenances the 
former. Boeckli, in his Public Economy of Athens, and Wachsmutb 
(i. 1. p. 272) are in favour of Plutarch and the former opinion; Para- 
dys (Dissertat. De Ostr. p. 25), Platner, and Heumann (see K. F. Her- 
mann, Lehrbuch der Gr. Staatsalt. ch. 130. not. 6) support the other, 
which appears to me the right one. 

For the purpose, so unequivocally pronounced, of the general law 
determining the absolute minimum necessary for a privilegium, would 
by no means be obtained, if the simple majority of votes, among 6000 
voters in all, had been allowed to take effect. A person might then be 
ostracised with a very small number of votes against him, and without 
creating any reasonable presumption that he was dangerous to the con- 
stitution ; which was by no means either the purpose of Kleisthen@s, or 
tb® well-understood operation of the ostracism, so long as it continued 
to be a reality. 
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for settling his affairs, after which he was required 
to depart from Attica for ten years, but retained his 
property, and suffered no other penalty. 

It was Dot the maxim at Athens to escape the 
errors of the people, by calling in the different 
errors, and the sinister interest besides, of an extra- 
popular or privileged few ; nor was any third 
course open, since the principles of representative 
government were not understood, nor indeed con- 
veniently applicable to very small communities. 
Beyond the judgment of the people (so the Athenians 
felt), there was no appeal ; and their grand study 
"was to surround the delivery of that judgment with 
the best securities for rectitude and the best pre- 
servatives against haste, passion, or private cor- 
ruption. Whatever measure of good government 
could not be obtained in that way, could not, in 
their opinion, be obtained at all. I shall illustrate 
the Athenian proceedings on this head more fully 
when I come to speak of the working of their ma- 
ture democracy: meanwhile, in respect to this 
grand protection of the nascent democracy — the 
vote of ostracism — it will be found that the securi- 
ties devised by Kleisthengs, for making the sen- 
teilce effectual against the really dangerous man 
and against no one else, display not less foresight 
than patriotism. The main object was, to render 
the voting an expression of deliberate public feel- 
ing, as distinguished from mere factious antipathy : 
the large minimum of votes required (one-fourth of 
the entire citizen population) went far to ensure 
this effect — the more so, since each vote, taken as 
it was in a secret manner, counted unequivocally 

p 2 
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for the expression of a genuine and independent 
sentiment, and could neither be coerced nor bought. 
Then again, Kleisthen6s did not permit the process 
of ostracising to be opened against any one citizen 
exclusively. If opened at all, every one without 
exception was exposed to the sentence ; so that the 
friends of Themistoklls could not invoke it against 
Aristeid^s 1 , nor those of the latter against the 
former, without exposing their own leader to the 
same chance of exile. It was not likely to be in- 
voked at all, therefore, until exasperation had pro- 
ceeded so far as to render both parties insensible to 
this chance — the precise index of that growing in- 
ternecive hostility, which the ostracism prevented 
from coming to a head. Nor could it even then 
be ratified, unless a case was shown to convince the 
more neutral portion of the senate and the ekklesia : 
moreover, after all, the ekklesia did not itself ostra- 
cise, but a future day was named, and the whole 
body of the citizens were solemnly invited to vote. 
It was in this way that security was taken not only 
for making the ostracism effectual in protecting the 
constitution, but to hinder it from being employed 
for any other purpose. And we must recollect that 
it exercised its tutelary influence not merely on 
those occasions when it was actually employed, but 
by the mere knowledge that it might be employed, 
and by the restraining-effect which that knowledge 

1 The practical working of the ostracism presents it as a struggle 
between two contending leaders, accompanied with chance of banish- 
ment to both — Periklfis erpbs t'ov QovKvbihrfv els ay £>va nepl tov ocrrpaKOV 
Karao-rus, Kat SiaKivSiwevcras, hcelvov pev t’lc'jSaXe, KaTf'Xvcre Be rfj v dm- 
TfTo ypevrjv eraipelav (Plutarch, Perikleis, c. 14 : compare Plutarch, Ni- 
kias, c. 11). 
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produced on the conduct of the great men. Again, 
the ostracism, though essentially of an exceptional 
nature, was yet an exception sanctified and limited 
by the constitution itself; so that the citizen, in 
giving his ostracising vote, did not in any way de- 
part from the constitution or lose his reverence for 
it. The issue placed before him, — “ Is there any 
man whom you think vitally dangerous to the state ? 
if so, whom?” — though vague, was yet raised di- 
rectly and legally. Had there been no ostracism, it 
might probably have been raised both indirectly 
and illegally, on the occasion of some special im- 
puted crime of a suspected political leader, when 
accused before a court of justice — a perversion, 
involving all the mischief of the ostracism, without 
its protective benefits. 

Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all 
painful consequence except what was inseparable 
from exile ; and this is not one of the least proofs of 
the wisdom with which it was devised. Most cer- 
tainly it never deprived the public of candidates for 
political influence : and when we consider the small 
amount of individual evil which it inflicted — evil 
too diminished, in the cases of Kimon and Aristei- 
d$s, by a reactionary sentiment which augmented 
their subsequent popularity after return — two re- 
marks will be quite sufficient to offer in the way of 
justification. First, it completely produced its 
intended effect ; for the democracy grew up from 
infancy to manhood without a single attempt to 
overthrow it by force 1 — a result, upon which no 

1 It is not necessary in this remark to take notice, either of the oli- 
garchy of Four Hundred, or that of Thirty, called the Thirty Tyrants, 
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reflecting contemporary of Kleisthenes could have 
ventured to calculate. Next, through suclf tranquil 
working of the democratical forms, a constitutional 
morality quite sufficiently complete was produced 
among the leading Athenians, to enable the people 
after a certain time to dispense with that excep- 
tional security which the ostracism offered 1 . To 
the nascent democracy, it was absolutely indispen- 
sable ; to the growing, yet militant, democracy, it 
was salutary ; but the full-grown democracy both 
could and did stand without it. The ostracism 
passed upon Hyperbolus, about ninety years after 
Kleisthenes, was the last occasion of its employ- 
ment. And even this can hardly be considered 
as a serious instance : it was a trick concerted be- 
tween two distinguished Athenians (Nikias and 
Alkibiades), to turn to their own political account 


established during the closing years of the Peloponnesian war, and 
after the ostracism had been discontinued. Neither of these changes 
were brought about by the excessive ascendency of any one or few men :• 
both of them grew out of the embarrassments and dangers of Athens 
in the latter period of her great foreign war. 

1 Aristotle (Poht. iii. 8, 6) seems to recognise the political necessity 
of the ostracism, as applied even to obvious superiority of wealth, con- 
nection, &c. (which he distinguishes pointedly from superiority of merit 
and character), and upon principles of symmetry only, even apart from 
dangerous designs on the part of the superior mind. No painter (he 
observes) will permit a foot, in his picture of a man, to be of dispropor- 
tionate size with the entire body, though separately taken it may be 
finely painted ; nor will the chorus-master allow any one voice, how- 
ever beautiful, to predominate beyond a oertain proportion over the 
rest. 

His final conclusion is, however, that the legislator ought, if possible, 
so to construct his constitution, as to have no need of such exceptional 
remedy ; but if this cannot be done, then the second-best step is to 
apply the ostracism. Compare also v. 2, 5. 

The last century of the free Athenian democracy realised the first of 
these alternatives. 
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a process already coming to be antiquated. Nor 
would such a manoeuvre have been possible, if 
the contemporary Athenian citizens had been pe- 
netrated with the same serious feeling of the 
value of ostracism as a safeguard of democracy, 
as had been once entertained by their fathers and 
grandfathers. Between Kleisthen£s and Hyper- 
bolus, we hear of about ten different persons as 
having been banished by ostracism. First of all, 
Hipparchus of the deme Cholargus, the son of 
Charmus, a relative of the recently- expelled Peisi- 
stratid despots 1 ; then Aristeides, ThemistoklSs, 
Kimon, and Thucydides son of Meldsias, all of 
them renowned political leaders ; also Alkibiadds 
and Megakles (the paternal and maternal grand- 
fathers of the distinguished Alkibiadels), and Kallias, 
belonging to another eminent family at Athens*; 
lastly, Dam6n, the preceptor of Perikl&s in poetry 
and music, and eminent for his acquisitions in 
philosophy 3 . In this last case comes out the vul- 
gar side of humanity, aristocratical as well as de- 
mocratical ; for with both, the process of philo- 
sophy and the persons of philosophers are wont 
to be alike unpopular. Even Kleisthen^s himself 
is said to have been ostracised under his own 
law, and Xanthippus ; but both upon authority 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11 ; Harpokration, v. "bnrapxos. 

3 Lysias cont. Alkibiad. A. c. 11. p. 143 ; Harpokration, v. A\ki3u'i- 

r; Andokides cont. Alkibiad. c. 11-12. p. 129, 130: this last oration 
may afford evidence as to the facts mentioned in it, though I cannot 
imagine it to be either genuine or belonging to the time to which it 
professes to refer, as has been observed in a previous note. 

3 Plutarch, Penkles, c. 4 ; Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 1. I am not without 
suspicion, however, that Plutarch here speaks incautiously } and that 
Damdn was tried and condemned to banishment — not ostracised. 
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too weak to trust 1 . Miltiades was not ostracised 
at all, but tried and punished for misconduct in his 
command. 

Ostracism I should hardly have said so much about this 
to the ex- memorable and peculiar institution of Kleisthenes, 
known pre- ^ the erroneous accusations, against the Athenian 
the'umme democracy, of envy, injustice, and ill-treatment of 
nm” 1 ™ 0 their superior men, had not been greatly founded 
upon it, and if such criticisms had not passed from 
ancient times to modern with little examination. 
In monarchical governments, a pretender to the 
throne, numbering a certain amount of supporters, 
is as a matter of course excluded from the country. 
The duke of Bordeaux cannot now (1847) reside 
in France — nor could Napoleon after 1815 — nor 
Charles Edward in England during the last century. 
No man treats this as any extravagant injustice, yet 
it is the parallel of the ostracism — with a stronger 
case in favour of the latter, inasmuch as the change 
from one regal dynasty to another does not of ne- 
cessity overthrow all the collateral institutions and 
securities of the country. Plutarch has affirmed 
that the ostracism arose from the envy and jealousy 
inherent in a democracy*, and not from justifiable 
fears — an observation often repeated, yet not the 
less demonstrably untrue. Not merely because os- 
tracism so worked as often to increase the influence 
of that political leader whose rival it removed — but 
still more, because, if the fact had been as Plutarch 

1 TElian, V. H. xiii. 24; Herakleides, 7r«pi HvXitciSht, c. 1, ed. Kohler. 

5 Plutarch, Thcmistokles, 22; Plutarch, Aristeides, 7, wapapvdia 
<t>6omv Kai KovrfiitTp/,! . See the same opinions repeated by Wachsmutb, 
Hellenische Alterthumskunde, ch. 48, vol. i. p. 2/2, and by Platner, 
Prozess und Klapen bey den Attikern, vol. i. p. 386. 
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says, this institution would have continued as long 
as the democracy ; whereas it finished with the 
banishment of Hyperbolus, at a period when the 
government was more decisively democratical than 
it had been in the time of Kleisthen6s. It was, in 
truth, a product altogether of fear and insecurity 1 , 
on the part both of the democracy and its best 
friends — fear perfectly well-grounded, and only ap- 
pearing needless because the precautions taken pre- 
vented attack. So soon as the diffusion of a consti- 
tutional morality had placed the mass of the citizens 
above all serious fear of an aggressive usurper, the 
ostracism was discontinued. And doubtless the 
feeling, that it might safely be dispensed with, must 
have been strengthened by the long ascendency of 
Perikles — by the spectacle of the greatest states- 
man whom Athens ever produced, acting steadily 
within the limits of the constitution ; as well as by 
the ill-success of his two opponents, Kimon and 
Thucydides — aided by numerous partisans and by 
the great comic writers, at a period when comedy 
was a power in the state such as it has never been 
before or since — in their attempts to get him ostra- 
cised. They succeeded in fanning up the ordinary 
antipathy of the citizens towards philosophers so 
far as to procure the ostracism of his friend and 
teacher Damon; but Perikles himself (to repeat the 
complaint of his bitter enemy the comic poet Kra- 
tinus 2 ) “ was out of the reach of the shell.” It 

1 Thucvtl. viii. 73 . 8ia 8vi*ifj.fa>s k«i d£to> fuxros <f>6ftov. 

2 Kratinus ap. Plutarch. Perikles, c. 13. 

'O <r\ivoK€(f)a\os Zeiis obi irpon’epxtrai 
U(piK\erjS, TCp&€tOV €7Ti TOV K pavlov 

fTTfidrj rovarrpaxov napol\€rcu. 

For the attacks of the comic writers upon Damon, see Plutarch, 
Perikles, c. 4. 
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Perikl^s was not conceived to be dangerous to the 
constitution, none of his successors were at all 
likely to be so regarded. Damon and Hyperbolus 
were the two last persons ostracised : both of them 
were cases, and the only cases, of an unequivocal 
abuse of the institution, because, whatever the 
grounds of displeasure against them may have been, 
it is impossible to conceive either of them as mena- 
cing to the state — whereas all the other known suf- 
ferers were men of such position and power, that 
the 6000 or 8000 citizens who inscribed each name 
on the shell, or at least a large proportion of them, 
may well have done so under the most conscientious 
belief that they were guarding the constitution 
against real danger. Such a change, in the charac- 
ter of the persons ostracised, plainly evinces that the 
ostracism had become dissevered from that genuine 
patriotic prudence which originally rendered it both 
legitimate and popular. It had served for two ge- 
nerations an inestimable tutelary purpose — it lived 
to be twice dishonoured — and then passed, by uni- 
versal acquiescence, into matter of history. 

A process analogous to the ostracism subsisted 
at Argos 1 , at Syracuse, and in some other Grecian 
democracies. Aristotle states that it was abused 
for factious purposes : and at Syracuse, where it 
was introduced after the expulsion of the Gelonian 
dynasty, Diodorus affirms that it was so unjustly 
and profusely applied, as to deter persons of wealth 
and station from taking any part in public affairs ; 
for which reason it was speedily discontinued. We 
have no particulars to enable us to appreciate this 
general statement. But we cannot safely infer that 

1 Aristot. Polit. iii. 8, 4 ; v. 2, 5. 
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because the ostracism worked on the whole well at 
Athens, it must necessarily have worked well in 
other states — the more so as we do not know whe- 
ther it was surrounded with the same precautionary 
formalities, nor whether it even required the same 
large minimum of votes to make it effective. This 
latter guarantee, so valuable in regard to an insti- 
tution essentially easy to abuse, is not noticed by 
Diodorus in his brief account of the Petalism — so 
the process was denominated at Syracuse 1 . 

Such was the first Athenian democracy, engen- 
dered as well by the reaction against Hippias and 
his dynasty as by the memorable partnership, whe- 
ther spontaneous or compulsory, between Klei- 
sthenes and the un-franchised multitude. It is to 
be distinguished both from the mitigated oligarchy 
established by Solon before, and from the full-grown 
and symmetrical democracy which prevailed subse- 
quently after the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, towards the close of the career of Perikl6s. It 
was indeed a striking revolution, impressed upon 
the citizen not less by the sentiments to which it 
appealed, than by the visible change which it made 
in political and social life. He saw himself mar- 
shalled in the ranks of hoplites alongside of new 
companions in arms — he was enrolled in a new re- 
gister, and his property in a new schedule, in his 
deme and by his demarch, an officer before unknown 
— he found the year distributed afresh, for all legal 
purposes, into ten parts bearing the name of pry- 

1 Diodor. si. 55-87. This author describes very imperfectly the 
Athenian ostracism, transferring to it apparently the circumstances of 
the Syracusan Petalism. 
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tanies, each marked by a solemn and free-spoken 
ekklesia at which he had a right to be present — 
that ekklesia was convoked and presided by sena- 
tors called prytanes, members of a senate novel 
both as to number and distribution — his political 
duties were now performed as member of a tribe, 
designated by a name not before pronounced in 
common Attic life, connected with one of ten heroes 
whose statues he now for the first time saw in the 
agora, and associating him with fellow-tribemen 
from all parts of Attica. All these and many others 
were sensible novelties, felt in the daily proceedings 
of the citizen. But the great novelty of all was, 
the authentic recognition of the ten new tribes as a 
sovereign D6mos or people, apart from all special- 
ties of phratric or gentile origin, with free speech 
and equal law- ; retaining no distinction except the 
four classes of the Solonian property -schedule with 
their gradations of eligibility. To a considerable 
proportion of citizens, this great novelty was still 
farther endeared by thp fact that it had raised them 
out of the degraded position of metics and slaves ; 
while to the large majority of all the citizens, it 
furnished a splendid political idea, profoundly im- 
pressive to the Greek mind — capable of calling 
forth the most ardent attachment as well as the 
most devoted sense of active obligation and obedi- 
ence. We have now to see how their newly-created 
patriotism manifested itself. 

KleisthenSs and his new constitution carried with 
them so completely the popular favour, that Isa- 
goras had no other way of opposing it except by 
calling in the interference of KleomenSs and the 
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Lacedaemonians. ' Kleomen^s listened the more 
readily to this call, as he was reported to have been 
on an intimate footing with the wife of Isagoras. He 
prepared to come to Athens ; but his first aim was to 
deprive the democracy of its great leader Kleisthe- 
nfis, who, as belonging to the Alkmaeonid family, was 
supposed to be tainted with the inherited sin of his 
great-grandfather Megabits, the destroyer of the 
usurper Kylon. Kleomen^s sent a herald to Athens, 
demanding the expulsion “of the accursed” — so this 
family were called by their enemies, and so they con- 
tinued to be called eighty years afterwards, when the 
same manoeuvre was practised by the Lacedaemo- 
nians of that day against Perikl^s. This requisition 
had been recommended by Isagoras, and was so well- 
timed, that Kleisthen^s, not venturing to disobey 
it, retired voluntarily ; so that Kleomenes, though 
arriving at Athens only with a small force, found 
himself master of the city. At the instigation of 
Isagoras, he sent into exile seven hundred families, 
selected from the chief partisans of Kleisthen£s : 
his next attempt was to dissolve the new senate of 
Five Hundred and place the whole government in 
the hands of three hundred adherents of the chief 
whose cause he espoused. But now was seen the 
spirit infused into the people by their new consti- 
tution. At the time of the first usurpation of Pei- 
sistratus, the senate of that day had not only not 
resisted, but even lent themselves to the scheme. 
But the new senate of Kleisthen^s resolutely refused 
to submit to dissolution, and the citizens manifested 
themselves in a way at once so hostile and so de- 
termined, that Kleomenes and Isagoras were alto- 
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Kieomenes gether baffled. They were compelled to retire into 
rasexjfeiied the acropolis and stand upon the defensive ; and 
Athens. this symptom of weakness was the signal for a 
general rising of the Athenians, who besieged the 
Spartan king on the holy rock. He had evidently 
come without any expectation of finding, or any 
means of overpowering, resistance ; for at the end 
of two days his provisions were exhausted, and 
he was forced to capitulate. He and his Lacedae- 
monians, as well as Isagoras, were allowed to retire 
to Sparta ; but the Athenians of the party captured 
along with him were imprisoned, condemned 1 , and 
executed by the people. 


Recall of 
Kleisthenes 
— Athens 
solicits the 
alliance 
of the 
Persians. 


Kleisthenes, with the seven hundred exiled fami- 
lies, was immediately recalled, and his new consti- 
tution materially strengthened by this first success. 
Yet the prospect of renewed Spartan attack was 


sufficiently serious to induce him to send envoys 
to Artaphernes, the Persian satrap at Sardis, soli- 
citing the admission of Athens into the Persian 


alliance : he probably feared the intrigues of the 


expelled Hippias in the same quarter. Artaphernes, 
having first informed himself who the Athenians 


were, and where they dwelt — replied that if they 
chose to send earth and water to the king of Per- 
sia, they might be received as allies, but upon no 
other condition. Such were the feelings of alarm 
under which the envoys had quitted Athens, that 
they w r ent the length of promising this unqualified 
token of submission. But their countrymen on their 
return disavowed- them with scorn and indignation*. 


1 Herodot. v. 70-72 : compare Scbol. ad Aristophan. Lvsistr. 274. 
J Herodot. v. 73. 
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It was at this time that the first connection began 
between Athens and the little Boeotian town of 
Platsea, situated on the northern slope of the range 
of Kithseron, between that mountain and the river 
Asopus — on the road from Athens to Thebes ; and 
it is upon this first occasion that we become ac- 
quainted with the Boeotians and their polities. In 
one of my preceding volumes 1 , the Boeotian federa- 
tion has already been briefly described, as composed 
of some twelve or thirteen autonomous towns under 
the headship of Thebes, which was, or professed to 
have been, their mother-city. Plataea had been (so 
the Thebans affirmed) their latest foundation 3 ; it 
was ill-used by them, and discontented with the 
alliance. Accordingly, as Kleomenls was on his 
way back from Athens, the Plataeans took the op- 
portunity of addressing themselves to him, craved 
the protection of Sparta against Thebes, and sur- 
rendered their town and territory without reserve. 
The Spartan king having no motive to undertake 
a trust which promised nothing but trouble, advised 
them to solicit the protection of Athens, as nearer 
and more accessible for them in case of need. He 
foresaw that this would embroil the Athenians with 
Boeotia ; and such anticipation was in fact his chief 
motive for giving the advice, which the Plataeans 
followed. Selecting an occasion of public sacrifice 
at Athens, they despatched thither envoys, who sat 
down as suppliants at the altar, surrendered their 
town to Athens, and implored protection against 
Thebes. Such an appeal was not to be resisted, 
and protection was promised : it was soon needed, 

1 See vol. ii. p. 393. part ii. ch. 3. * Thncyd. iii. 61. 
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for the Thebans invaded the Platsean territory, and 
an Athenian force inarched to defend it. Battle 
was about to be joined, when the Corinthians in- 
terposed with their mediation, which was accepted 
by both parties. They decided altogether in favour 
of Platsea, pronouncing that the Thebans had no 
right to employ force against any seceding mem- 
ber of the Boeotian federation 1 . But the Thebans, 
finding the decision against them, refused to abide 
by it, and attacking the Athenians on their return, 
sustained a complete defeat : the latter avenged 
this breach of faith by joining to Platsea the por- 
tion of Theban territory south of the Asopus, and 
making that river the limit between the two. By 
such success, however, the Athenians gained no- 
thing, except the enmity of Bceotia — as Kleomenes 
had foreseen. Their alliance with Platsea, long-con- 
tinued, and presenting in the course of this history 
several incidents touching to our sympathies, will 
be found, if we except one splendid occasion 2 , pro- 


1 Ilerodot. vi. 108. iav Qrjfialovs B qkotmv tovs fir) (3ov\ofievovs es 
BotcDrois reXceiv. This is an important circumstance, in regard to 
Grecian political feeling : I shall advert to it hereafter. 

2 Herodot. vi. 108. Thucydides (iii. 58), when recounting the cap- 
ture of Platsea by the Lacedaemonians in the third year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, states that the alliance between Plataea and Athens was 
then in its 93rd year of date ; according to which reckoning it would 
begin in the year 519 b.c., where Mr. Clinton and other chronologers 
place it. 

I venture to think that the immediate circumstances, as recounted in 
the text from Herodotus (whether Thucydides conceived them in the 
same way, cannot be determined), which brought about the junction of 
Platsea with Athens, cannot have taken place in 519 b.c., but must 
have happened after the expulsion of Hippias from Athens in 510 B.c. 
— for the following reasons : — 

1. No mention is made of Hippias, who yet, if the event had hap- 
pened in 519 b.c., must have been the person to determine whether the 
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ductive only of burden to the one party, yet insuffi- 
cient as a protection to the other. 

Athenians should assist Platsea or not. The Plata' an envoys present 
themselves at a public sacrifice in the attitude of suppliants, so as to 
touch the feelings of the Athenian citizens generally: had Hippias 
been then despot, he would have been the person to be propitiated 
and to determine for or against assistance. 

2. We know no cause which should have brought Kleomenes with a 
Lacedaemonian force near to Platsea in the year 519 b.c. : we know 
from the statement of Herodotus (v. 76) that no Lacedaemonian expe- 
dition against Attica took place at that time. But in the year to 
which I have referred the event, Kleomenes is on his march near the 
spot upon a known and assignable object. From the very tenor of the 
narrative, it is plain that Kleomenfi* and his army were not designedly 
in Boeotia, nor meddling with Boeotian affairs at the time when the 
Platseang solicited his aid; he declines to interpose in the matter, 
pleading the great distance between Sparta and Platsea as a reason. 

3. Again, Kleomenes, in advising tbe Plateans to solicit Athens, 
does not give the advice through goodwill towards them, but through 
a desire to harass and perplex the Athenians, by entangling them in a 
quarrel with the Boeotians. At the point of time to which I have re- 
ferred the incident, this was a very natural desire : he was angry, and 
perhaps alarmed, at the recent events which had brought about his 
expulsion from Athens. But what was there to make him conceive 
such a feeling against Athens during the reign of Hippias? That despot 
was on terms of the closest intimacy with Sparta : the Peisistratids 
were {£eivovs —£fivtovs rapaXurra — Herod, v. 63. 90, 91) “ the parti- 
cular guests” of the Spartans, who were only induced to take part 
against Hippias from a reluctant obedience to the oracles procured one 
after another by Kleistbenfs. The motive therefore assigned by Hero- 
dotus, for the advice given by Kleomenfis to the Platseans, can- have no 
application to the time when Hippias was still despot. 

4. That Herodotus did not conceive the victory gained by the 
Athenians over Thebes as having taken place before the expulsion of 
Hippias, is evident from his emphatic contrast between their warlike 
spirit and success when liberated from the despots, and their timidity 
or backwardness while under Hippias (’Adijvmm rvpawfvdpf cot piv, 
o ibSapwv t S>v o-ffreas ntpioiKfOvrmv eerav rd iroKepea dptlrovs, dir aXXa- 
yflevre f be Tvpawotv, parpen irpeoren eyevovro' bzjXot d v ravra, on xare- 
xifttm pin. fdrAoicd/ccov, &c. v. 78). The man who wrote thus cannot 
have believed that in the year 519 b.c., while Hippias was in frill 
sway, the Athenians gained an important victory over the Thebans, 
cut off a considerable portion of the Theban territory for the purpose 
of joining it to that of the Platseans, and showed from that time for- 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Second Meanwhile Kleomenes had returned to Sparta 
Kleomenea full of resentment against the Athenians, and re- 
cent- solved on punishing them as well as on establishing 
hkaffies.° f his f r i en< i Isagoras as despot over them. Having 
been taught, however by humiliating experience, 
that this was no easy achievement, he would not 
make the attempt, without having assembled a con- 
siderable force. He summoned allies from all the va- 
rious states of Peloponnesus, yet without venturing 
to inform them what he was about to undertake. 
He at the same time concerted measures with the 
Boeotians, and with the Chalkidians of Euboea, 
for a simultaneous invasion of Attica on all sides. 
It appears that he had greater confidence in their 
hostile dispositions towards Athens than in those 
of the Peloponnesians, for he was not afraid to ac- 
quaint them with his design — and probably the 
Boeotians were incensed with the recent interference 
of Athens in the aflair of Plataia. As soon as 
these preparations were completed, the two kings 
of Sparta, Kleomenes and Demaratus, put them- 
selves at the head of the united Peloponnesian force, 
marched into Attica, and advanced as far as Eleusis 

ward their constant superiority over Thebes by protecting her inferior 
neighbour against her. 

These different reasons, taking them altogether, appear to me to 
show that the first affiance between Athens and Platsea, as Herodotus 
conceives and describes it, cannot have taken place before the expulsion 
of Hippias, in 510 b.c. ; and induce me to believe either that Thu- 
cydides was mistaken in the date of that event, or that Herodotus has 
not correctly described the facts. Not seeing any reason to suspect 
the description given by the latter, I have departed, though unwillingly, 
from the date o'f Thucydides. 

The application of the Platseans to KleomenSs, and his advice grounded 
thereupon, may be connected more suitably with his first expedition to 
Athens after the expulsion of Hippias, than with his second. 
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on the way to Athens. But when the allies came 
to know the purpose for which they were to be em- 
ployed, a spirit of dissatisfaction manifested itself 
among them. They had no unfriendly sentiment 
towards Athens ; and the Corinthians especially, 
favourably disposed rather than otherwise towards 
that city, resolved to proceed no farther, withdrew 
their contingent from the camp, and returned home. 
At the same time, king Demaratus, either sharing 
in the general dissatisfaction or moved by some 
grudge against his colleague which had not before 
manifested itself, renounced the undertaking also. 
And these two examples, operating upon the pre- 
existing sentiment of the allies generally, caused 
the whole camp to break up and return home with- 
out striking a blow 1 . 

We may here remark that this is the first in- 
stance known in which Sparta appears in act as 
recognised head of an obligatory Peloponnesian 
alliance*, summoning contingents from the cities 
to be placed under the command of her king. Her 
headship, previously recognised in theory, passes 
now into act, but in an unsatisfactory manner, so 
as to prove the necessity of precaution and concert 
beforehand — which will be found not long wanting. 

Pursuant to the scheme concerted, the Boeotians 
and Chalkidians attacked Attica at the same time 
that Kleomenes entered it. The former seized CEno£ 
and Hysise, the frontier demes of Attica on the side 
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1 Herodot. v. 75. 

3 Compare Kortiim, Zur Geschichte Hellenischer Staats-Verfas- 
sungen, p. 35 (Heidelberg, 1821). 

I doubt however his interpretation of the word* in Herodotus (v. 63) 
—sirs tii <f ordAq>, tire iruuxria xpr)<r&pcvot. 

q2 
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towards Platsea, while the latter assailed the north- 
eastern frontier which faces Euboea. Invaded on 
three sides, the Athenians were in serious danger, 
and were compelled to concentrate all their forces 
at Eleusis against KIeomen6s, leaving the Boeo- 
tians and Chalkidians unopposed. But the unex- 
pected breaking-up of the invading army from Pe- 
loponnesus proved their rescue, and enabled them 
to turn the whole of their attention to the other 
frontier. They marched into Boeotia to the strait 
called Euripus which separates it from Euboea, in- 
tending to prevent the junction of the Boeotians 
and Chalkidians, and to attack the latter first apart. 
But the arrival of the Boeotians caused an altera- 
tion in their scheme ; they attacked the Boeotians 
first, and gained a victory of the most complete 
character — killing a large number, and capturing 
700 prisoners. On the very same day they crossed 
over to Euboea, attacked the Chalkidians, and 
gained another victory so decisive that it at once 
terminated the war. Many Chalkidians were taken, 
as well as Boeotians, and conveyed in chains to 
Athens, where after a certain detention they were 
at last ransomed for two minse per man ; and the 
tenth of the sum thus raised was employed in the 
fabrication of a chariot and four horses in bronze, 
which was placed in the acropolis to commemorate 
the victory. Herodotus saw this trophy when he 
was at Athens. He saw too, what was a still more 
speaking trophy, the actual chains in which the 
prisoners had been fettered, exhibiting in their ap- 
pearance the damage undergone when the acropolis 
was burnt by Xerxls : an inscription of four lines 
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described the offerings and recorded the victory out 
of which they had sprung 1 . 

Another consequence of some moment arose out 
of this victory. The Athenians planted a body of 
4000 of their citizens as Kleruchs (lot-holders) or 
settlers upon the lands of the wealthy Chalkidian 
oligarchy called the Hippobotse — proprietors pro- 
bably in the fertile plain of Lelantum between 
Chalkis and Eretria. This is a system which we 
shall find hereafter extensively followed out by the 
Athenians in the days of their power ; partly with 
the view of providing for their poorer citizens — 
partly to serve as garrison among a population 
either hostile or of doubtful fidelity. These Attic 
Kleruchs (I can find no other name by which to 
speak of them) did not lose their birthright as 
Athenian citizens : they were not colonists in the 
Grecian sense, and they are known by a totally 
different name — but they corresponded very nearly 
to the colonies formally planted out on the con- 
quered lands by Rome. The increase of the poorer 
population was always more or less painfully felt in 
every Grecian city. For though the aggregate popu- 
lation never seems to have increased very fast, yet 
the multiplication of children in poor families caused 
the subdivision of the smaller lots of land, until at 
last they became insufficient for a maintenance ; 
and the persons thus impoverished found it diffi- 
cult to obtain subsistence in other ways, more 
especially as the labour for the richer classes was 
so much performed by imported slaves. Doubtless 
some families possessed of landed property became 

1 Herodot. v. 77 ; .Elian, V. H. vi. 1 ; Pauaan. i. 2S, 2. 
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extinct ; but this did not at all benefit the smaller 
and poorer proprietors, for the lands thus rendered 
vacant passed, not to them, but by inheritance or 
bequest or intermarriage to other proprietors for 
the most part in easy circumstances — since one 
opulent family usually intermarried with another. 
I shall enter more fully at a future opportunity into 
this question — the great and serious problem of 
population, as it affected the Greek communities 
generally, and as it was dealt with in theory by the 
powerful minds of Plato and Aristotle. At present 
it is sufficient to notice that the numerous Kleru- 
chies sent out by Athens, of which this to Euboea 
was the first, arose in a great measure out of the 
multiplication of the poorer population, which her 
extended power was employed in providing for. 
Her subsequent proceedings with a view to the 
same object will not be always found so justifiable 
as this now before us, which grew naturally, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time, out of her success 
against the Chalkidians. 

The war between Athens, however, and Thebes 
with her Boeotian allies, still continued, tb the 
great and repeated disadvantage of the latter, until 
at length the Thebans in despair sent to ask advice 
of the Delphian oracle, and were directed to “ so- 
licit aid from those nearest to them'.” “ How 
(they replied) are we to obey ? Our nearest neigh- 
bours, of Tanagra, Koroneia, and Thespise, are 
now, and have been from the beginning, lending 
us all the aid in their power.” An ingenious The- 
ban, however, coming to the relief of his perplexed 

1 Herodot. v. 80. 
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fellow-citizens, dived into the depths of legend and 
brought up a happy meaning. “ Those nearest to 
us (he said) are the inhabitants of iEgina: for 
Th4b6 (the eponym of Thebes) and zEgina (the 
eponym of that island) were both sisters, daugh- 
ters of Asopus : let us send to crave assistance 
from the iEginetans.” If his subtle interpretation 
(founded upon their descent from the same legend- 
ary progenitors) did not at once convince all who 
heard it, at least no one had any better to suggest ; 
and envoys were at once sent to the zEginetans — 
who, in reply to a petition founded on legendary 
claims, sent to the help of the Thebans a reinforce- 
ment of legendary, but venerated, auxiliaries — the 
iEakid heroes. We are left to suppose that their 
effigies are here meant. It was in vain however 
that the glory and the supposed presence of the 
iEakids Telamon and Peleus were introduced into 
the Theban camp. Victory still continued on the 
side of Athens ; and the discouraged Thebans again 
sent to iEgina, restoring the heroes 1 , and praying 

1 In the expression of Herodotus, the JEakid heroes are really sent 
from j£gina, and really sent back by the Thebans (v. 80-81) — 01 fit 
tTtpt atTtovtri cniKovpiijv rows Aiaxtdar ovprtipt rets l<fxurav, avris ol Qij- 
fiaioi nfp't'avrec, robs piv Alae/dar e r<fn direfii fiotrar, fit ir- 

fipiiv tfitovro. Compare again r. 75; viii. 64 ; and Polyb. vii. 9, 2. 

6to)V T<av tTV<rrpaT(vopfi/<i)V. 

Justin gives a narrative of an analogous application from the Epize- 
phyrian Lokrians to Sparta (xx. 3) : “ Territi Locrenses ad Spartanos 
decurrunt : auxilium supplices deprecantur : illi, longinqua militia gra- 
vati, auxilium a Castore et Polluce petere eos jubent. Neque legati 
responsum socise urbis sprevenmt ; profectique in proximum templum, 
facto sarrificio, auxilium deorum implorant. Litatis hostiis, obtento- 
qve, u I reban tur, good petebant — haud secus Utti quam si deos tpsos 
secum avecturi essent — pulvinaria iis in navi componunt, faustisque 
profecti ominibus, solatia suis pro auxiliis deportant.” In comparing 
the expressions of Herodotus with those of Justin, we see that the 
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for aid of a character more human and positive. 
Their request was granted, and the iEginetans 
commenced war against Athens without even the 
decent preliminary of a herald and declaration 1 . 

The /Egine- This remarkable embassy first brings us into ae- 

tans make . 

war on quaintance with the Dorians of iEgina — oligarchi- 
cal, wealthy, commercial, and powerful at sea, even 
in the earliest days ; more analogous to Corinth 
than to any of the other cities called Dorian. The 
hostility which they now began without provocation 
against Athens — repressed by Sparta at the critical 
moment of the battle of Marathon — then again 
breaking out — and hushed for a while by the com- 
mon dangers of the Persian invasion under Xerxes, 
was appeased only with the conquest of the island 
about twenty years after that event, and with the 
expulsion and destruction of its inhabitants some 
years later. There had been indeed, according to 
Herodotus 2 , a feud of great antiquity between 
Athens and iEgina — of which he gives the account 
in a singular narrative blending together religion, 
politics, exposition of ancient customs, &c. — but at 
the time when the Thebans solicited aid from 
iEgina, the latter was at peace with Athens. The 
iEginetans employed their fleet, powerful for that 
day, in ravaging Phal^ruin and the maritime demes 
of Attica ; nor had the Athenians as yet any fleet 

former believes the direct literal presence and action of the iEakid he- 
roes (“ the Thebans sent back the heroes, and asked for men ”), while 
the latter explains away the divine intervention into a mere fancy and 
feeling on the part of those to whom it is supposed to be accorded. This 
was the tone of those later authors whom Justin followed : compare 
also Pausan. ni. 19, 2. 

1 Herodot. v. 81-82. 


* Herodot. v. 83-88. 
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to resist them 1 . It is probable that the desired 
effect was produced, of diverting a portion of the 
Athenian force from the war against Bceotia, and 
thus partially relieving Thebes. But the war of 
Athens against both of them continued for a con- 
siderable time, though we have no information 
respecting its details. 

Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called Preptn- 
off from these combined enemies by a more me- Sparta to 
nacing cloud which threatened to burst upon her Athens 
from the side of Sparta. Kleomenes and his 
countrymen, full of resentment at the late inglo- 
rious desertion of Eleusis, were yet more incensed gether with 

Hippias. 

by the discovery, which appears to have been then 
recently made, that the injunctions of the Delphian 
priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from Athens 
had been fraudulently procured*. Moreover Kleo- 
rnends, when shut up in the acropolis of Athens 
with Isagoras, had found there various prophecies 
previously treasured up by the Peisistratids, many 
of which foreshadowed events highly disastrous to 
Sparta. And while the recent brilliant manifesta- 
tions of courage, and repeated victories, on the 
part of Athens, seemed to indicate that such pro- 
phecies might perhaps be realised — Sparta had to 
reproach herself, that, from the foolish and mis- 
chievous couduct of Kleomenes, she had undone 
the effect of her previous aid against the Peisistra- 
tids, and thus lost that return of gratitude which 
the Athenians would otherwise have testihed. Un- 
der such impressions, the Spartan authorities took 


1 Herodot. v. 81-89. ptyakas ’Afir/vaiovs ivaiom. 
* Herodot. v. 90. 
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the remarkable step of sending for Hippias from 
his residence at Sigeium to Peloponnesus, and of 
summoning deputies from all their allies to meet 
him at Sparta. 

Fint formal The con y OCa tj 0 n thus summoned deserves no- 

convoca- 

tion at tice as the commencement of a new sera in Grecian 

Sparta — 

march of politics. The previous expedition of Kleomenes 

Greece r 

towards a against Attica presents to us the first known example 

system/ of Spartan headship passing from theory into act : 
that expedition miscarried because the allies, though 
willing to follow, would not follow blindly, nor be 
made the instruments of executing purposes re- 
pugnant to their feelings. Sparta had now learnt 
the necessity, in order to ensure their hearty con- 
currence, of letting them know what she contem- 
plated, so as to ascertain at least that she had no 
decided opposition to apprehend. Here then is 
the third stage in the spontaneous movement of 
Greece towards a systematic conjunction, however 
imperfect, of its many autonomous units. First we 
have Spartan headship suggested in theory, from 
a concourse of circumstances which attract to her 
the admiration of all Greece — power, unrivalled 
training, undisturbed antiquity, &c. : next, the 
theory passes into act, yet rude and shapeless : 
lastly, the act becomes clothed with formalities, 

* and preceded by discussion and determination. 
The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, for the 
purpose of having a common object submitted to 
their consideration, may well be regarded as an 
important event in Grecian political history. The 
proceedings at the convocation are no less import- 
ant, as an indication of the way in which the 
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Greeks of that day felt and acted, and must be 
borne in mind as a contrast with times hereafter 
to be described. 

Hippias having been presented to the assembled 
allies, the Spartans expressed their sorrow for ha- 
ving dethroned him — their resentment and alarm 
at the newborn insolence of Athens 1 , already tasted 
by her immediate neighbours, and menacing to 
every state represented in the convocation — and 
their anxiety to restore Hippias, not less as a re- 
paration for past wrong, than as a means, through 
his rule, of keeping Athens low and dependent. 
But the proposition, though emanating from Sparta, 
was listened to by the allies with one common sen- 
timent of repugnance. They had no sympathy for 
Hippias — no dislike, still less any fear, of Athens — 
and a profound detestation of the character of a 
despot. The spirit which had animated the armed 
contingents at Eleusis now re-appeared among the 
deputies at Sparta, and the Corinthians again took 
the initiative. Their deputy Sosikltls protested 
against the project in the fiercest and most indig- 
nant strain : no language can be stronger than that 
of the long harangue which Herodotus puts into his 
mouth, wherein the bitter recollections prevalent 
at Corinth respecting Kypselus and Periander are 
poured forth. “ Surely heaven and earth are about 
to change places — the fish are coming to dwell on 
dry land, and mankind going to inhabit the sea — 
when you, Spartans, propose to subvert the popular 
governments, and to set up in the cities that wicked 


Proceed- 
ings of the 
convoca- 
tion — ani- 
mated pro- 
test of Co- 
rinth 

against any 
inter- 
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1 Herodot. v. 90, 91. 
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and bloody thing called a Despot 1 . First try what 
it is, for yourselves at Sparta, and then force it upon 
others if you can : you have not tasted its calami- 
ties as we have, and you take very good care to 
keep it away from yourselves. We adjure you hy 
the common gods of Hellas — plant not despots in 
her cities : if you persist in a scheme so wicked, 
inow that the Corinthians will not second you.” 

This animated appeal was received with a shout 
of approbation and sympathy on the part of the 
allies. All with oue accord united with SosikleSs in 
adjuring the Lacedaemonians 2 “ not to revolutionise 
any Hellenic city.” No one listened to Hippias 
when he replied, warning the Corinthians that the 
time would come, when they, more than any one 
else, would dread and abhor the Athenian demo- 
cracy, and wish the Peisistratidse back again. He 
knew well (says Herodotus) that this would be, for 
he was better acquainted with the prophecies than 
any man. But no one then believed him, and he 
was forced to take his departure back to Sigeium ; 
the Spartans not venturing to espouse his cause 
against the determined sentiment of the allies 3 . 

That determined sentiment deserves notice, be- 
cause it marks the present tone of the Hellenic 
mind, which will be found hereafter materially 
altered. Aversion to single-headed rule, with bitter 
recollection of men like Kypselus and Periander, 
are now the chords which thrill in an assembly of 

1 Herodot. v. 92 rvpawidas cV ras TroXes tcarayav 7rapa<rKtvd{«T0t, 

tov ovTf adiKcoTfpov ovdtv «m tear avQpan rovs ovt e piaufxivwTcpop. 

3 Herodot. v. 9.3. pr) mneW pijSev vecorepov ire pi nokiv 'EXXdSa. 

3 Herodot. v. 9.3-94. 
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Grecian deputies. The idea of a revolution (implying 
thereby a great and comprehensive change of which 
the party using the word disapproves) consists in 
substituting a permanent One in place of those pe- 
riodical magistrates and assemblies which were the 
common attribute of oligarchy and democracy : the 
antithesis between these last two is as yet in the 
background, nor does there prevail either fear of 
Athens or hatred of the Athenian democracy. But 
when we turn to the period immediately before the 
Peloponnesian war, we find the order of precedence 
between these two sentiments reversed. The anti- 
monarchical feeling has not perished, but has been 
overlaid by other and more recent political antipa- 
thies — the antithesis between democracy and oli- 
garchy having become, not indeed the only senti- 
ment, but the uppermost sentiment, in the minds 
of Grecian politicians generally, and the soul of 
active party-movement. Moreover a hatred of the 
most deadly character has grown up against Athens 
and her democracy, especially in the grandsons of 
those very Corinthians who now stand forward as 
her sympathising friends. The remarkable change 
of feeling here mentioned is nowhere so strikingly 
exhibited as when we contrast the address of the 
Corinthian SosikltSs just narrated, with the speech 
of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta immediately an- 
tecedent to the Peloponnesian war, as given to us 
in Thucydides 1 . It will hereafter be fully explained 
by the intermediate events, by the growth of Athe- 
nian power, and by the still more miraculous deve- 
lopment of Athenian energy. 

1 Thucyd. i. 68-71, 120-121. 
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Such development, the fruit of the fresh-planted 
democracy as well as the seed for its sustentation 
and aggrandisement, continued progressive during 
the whole period just adverted to. But the first 
unexpected burst of it, under the Kleisthenean 
constitution and after the expulsion of Hippias, is 
described by Herodotus in terms too emphatic to 
be omitted. After narrating the successive victories 
of the Athenians over Boeotians as well as Chalki- 
dians, that historian proceeds — “ Thus did the 
Athenians grow in strength. And we may find 
proof not merely in this instance, but everywhere 
else, how valuable a thing freedom is : since even 
the Athenians, while under a despot, were not su- 
perior in war to any of their surrounding neigh- 
bours, but so soon as they got rid of their despots, 
became by far the first of all. These things show 
that while kept down by one man, they were slack 
and. timid, like men working for a master ; but 
when they were liberated, every single man became 
eager in exertions for his own benefit.” The same 
comparison re-appears a short time afterwards, 
where he tells us that “ the Athenians, when free, 
felt themselves a match for Sparta ; but while kept 
down by any man under a despotism, were feeble 
and apt for submission 1 .” 

1 Herodot. V. 78—91. ’A Brjpaioi pep wv ffv£hyirro* brjXot'be ov Kar ev 
pdvop dXAd iravraxTf, f) iarjyopiij ms earn XPVH 4 * ovbaiov, el Kal 'ABrj- 
vatoi rvpavvevopevoi pep, ovdapmv rmv a (fie as nepioueeoprmp eaav ra tt oXepta 
ape lvovs, dnaKKax^vres be Tvpavvmv, paxpm npcoToi cyevo vto' brjkol 2av 
ravra, on Karexopevoi pep, eOeXofcaiceov, ms SermoTT) epya£6pevai, eXevBe- 
pmBevrmv be, avros eKaaros ecovrm irpoBvpeero Karepya^ecrOai. 

(c. 91.) Ot Aaieebaipopioi — pom Xafiovres, ms eXevBepov pep (OP to 
yevos to A ttlkov, KToppoirov ra emvrmv dv yevoiro, Karex^pepop be vj to 
tov Tvpawibi, aerBeves Ka'i t raBapxeetrBai erolpov. 
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Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict 
the rapid improvement wrought in the Athenian 
people by their new democracy. Of course this 
did not arise merely from suspension of previous 
cruelties, or better laws, or better administration. 

These indeed were essential conditions ; but the 
active transforming cause here was, the principle 
and system of which such amendments formed the 
detail : the grand and new idea of the sovereign 
People, composed of free and equal citizens — or 
liberty and equality, to use words which so pro- 
foundly moved the French nation half a century 
ago. It was this comprehensive political idea Effect upon 
which acted with electric effect upon the Athenians, ofTbe™^ 
creating within them a host of sentiments, motives, 
sympathies, and capacities, to which they had before 
been strangers. Democracy in Grecian antiquity 
possessed the privilege, not only of kindling an 
earnest and unanimous attachment to the consti- 
tution in the bosoms of the citizens, but also of 
creating an energy of public and private action, 
such as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, 
where the utmost that could be hoped for was a 
passive acquiescence and obedience. Mr. Burke 
has remarked that the mass of the people are ge- 
nerally very indifferent about theories of govern- 
ment ; but such indifference (although improve- 
ments in the practical working of all governments 
tend to foster it) is hardly to be expected among 
any people who exhibit decided mental activity and 
spirit on other matters ; and the reverse was un- 
questionably true, in the year 500 b.c., among the 
communities of ancient Greece. Theories of go- 
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vernment were there anything but a dead letter : 
they were connected with emotions of the strongest 
as well as of the most opposite character. The 
theory of a permanent ruling One, for example, 
was universally odious: that of a ruling Few, though 
acquiesced in, was never positively attractive, unless 
either where it was associated with the maintenance 
of peculiar education and habits, as at Sparta — or 
where it presented itself as the only antithesis to 
democracy, the latter having by peculiar circum- 
stances become an object of terror. But the theory 
of democracy was pre-eminently seductive ; creating 
in the mass of the citizens an intense positive at- 
tachment, and disposing them to voluntary action 
and suffering on its behalf, such as no coercion on 
the part of other governments could extort. He- 
rodotus 1 , in his comparison of the three sorts of 
government, puts in the front rank of the advan- 
tages of democracy “its most splendid name and 
promise ” — its power of enlisting the hearts of the 
citizens in support of their constitution, and of pro- 
viding for all a common bond of union and frater- 
nity. This is what even democracy did not always 
do : but it was what no other government in Greece 
could do : a reason alone sufficient to stamp it as 
the best government, and presenting the greatest 
chance of beneficent results, for a Grecian commu- 

1 Herodot. iii. 80. IlAr}$of Sc &PX 0V > piv, ovvopa navrap 

KoWurrov icrovoptrfv * devrepa dc, rovrcav tu>p 6 p6i>ap\os, noted 

ovdev' TraXa) flip ap%as ap\ei, vmvBvpov Si ap%rjv ftovXtvpara Si 

Tiavra is to koipop ava(f>ipci. 

The democratical speaker at Syracuse, Athenagoras, also puts this 
name and promise in the first rank of advantages — (Thucyd. vi. 39) — 

Si tylfit* noara piv, Sijpou {-vpirav djvopatrdat, okiyapxtav Si, pipos, &C. 
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nity. Among the Athenian citizens, certainly, it 
produced a strength and unanimity of positive po- 
litical sentiment, such as has rarely been seen in 
the history of mankind, which excites our surprise 
and admiration the more when we compare it witji 
the apathy which had preceded — and which is even 
implied as the natural state of the public mind 
in Solon’s famous proclamation against neutrality 
in a sedition 1 . Because democracy happens to be 
unpalatable to most modern readers, they have been 
accustomed to look upon the sentiment here de- 
scribed only in its least honourable manifestations — 
in the caricatures of Aristophanes, or in the empty 
common-places of rhetorical declaimers. But it is 
not in this way that the force, the earnestness, or 
the binding value, of democratical sentiment at 
Athens is to be measured. We must listen to it as 
it comes from the lips of Perikles 2 , while he is stre- 
nuously enforcing upon the people those active 
duties for which it both implanted the stimulus 
and supplied the courage ; or from the oligarchical 
Nikias in the harbour of Syracuse, when he is en- 
deavouring to revive the courage of his despairing 
troops for one last death-struggle, and when he 
appeals to their democratical patriotism as to the 
only flame yet alive and burning even in that mo- 
ment of agony 3 . From the time of Kleisthenes 


1 See the preceding chapter xi. of this History, vol. in. p. 195, re- 

specting the Solonian declaration here adverted to. 

3 See the two speeches of Perikles in Thucyd. u. 35-46, and ii. 60- 
64. Compare the reflections of Thucydides upon the two democracies 
of Athens and Syracuse — vi. 69 and vn. 21-55. 

3 Thucyd. vii. 69. UaTpi'Sos T( rijs c\(v6cpardTrit vmiupvqiriUBP xai 
TTjs (v avrfj awniTaKTOV Traffic « tt)v $ l array t£ovcrias, &c. 

VOL. IV. B 
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downward, the creation of this new mighty impulse 
makes an entire revolution in the Athenian cha- 
racter. And if thechange still stood out in so promi- 
nent a manner before the eyes of Herodotus, much 
more must it have been felt by the contemporaries 
among whom it occurred. 

The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his 
democratical constitution comprised two distinct 
veins of sentiment : first, his rights, protection, 
and advantages derived from it — next, his obliga- 
tions of exertion and sacrifice towards it and with 
reference to it. Neither of these two veins of sen- 
timent was ever wholly absent ; but according as 
the one or the other was present at different times 
in varying proportions, the patriotism of the citizen 
was a very different feeling. That which Herodo- 
tus remarks is, the extraordinary efforts of heart 
and hand which the Athenians suddenly displayed 
— the efficacy of the active sentiment throughout 
the bulk of the citizens ; and we shall observe even 
more memorable evidences of the same phsenomenon 
in tracing down the history from KleisthenSs to the 
end of the Peloponnesian war: we shall trace a 
series of events and motives eminently calculated 
to stimulate that self-imposed labour and discipline 
which the early democracy had first called forth. 
But when we advance farther down, from the re- 
storation of the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants, 
to the time of Demosthenes — (I venture upon this 
brief anticipation, in the conviction that one period 
of Grecian history can only be thoroughly under- 
stood by contrasting it with another) — we shall 
find a sensible change in Athenian patriotism. The 
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active sentiment of obligation becomes compara- 
tively inoperative . the citizen, it is true, has a keen 
sense of the value of the democracy as protecting 
him and ensuring to him valuable rights — and 
he is moreover willing to perform his ordinary 
sphere of legal duties towards it ; but he looks upon 
it as a thing established, and capable of maintain- 
ing itself in a due measure of foreign ascendency, 
without any such personal efforts as those which 
his forefathers cheerfully imposed upon themselves. 
The orations of Demosthenes contain melancholy 
proofs of such altered tone of patriotism — of that 
languor, paralysis, and waiting for others to act; 
which preceded the catastrophe of Chseroneia, not- 
withstanding an unabated attachment to the de- 
mocracy as a source of protection and good govern- 
ment 1 . That same preternatural activity which the 
allies of Sparta, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, both denounced and admired in the 
Athenians, is noted by the orator as now belonging 
to their enemy Philip. 

Such variations in the scale of national energy 
pervade history, modern as well as ancient. But 
in regard to Grecian history, especially, they can 
never be overlooked. For a certain measure, not 
only of positive political attachment, but also of 
active self-devotion, military readiness, and per- 
sonal effort, was the indispensable condition of 
maintaining Hellenic autonomy, either in Athens 
or elsewhere ; and became so more than ever when 

1 Compare the remarkable speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta 
(Thueyd. i. 68-71), with the tj>CkrmpayiioirvvT) which Demosthenes so 
emphatically notices in Philip (Olynthiac. i. 6. p. 13) : also Philippic, 
l. 2, anil the Philippics and Olynthiacs generally. 
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the Macedonians were once organised under an 
enterprising and semi-hellenised prince. The de- 
mocracy was the first creative cause of that asto- 
nishing personal and many-sided energy which 
marked the Athenian character, for a century 
downward from Kleisthen£s. That the same ultra- 
Hellenic activity did not longer continue, is re- 
ferable to other causes which will be hereafter in 
part explained. No system of government, even 
supposing it to be very much better and more fault- 
less than the Athenian democracy, can ever pre- 
tend to accomplish its legitimate end apart from 
the personal character of the people, or to super- 
sede the necessity of individual virtue and vigour. 
During the half-century immediately preceding the 
battle of Chaeroneia, the Athenians had lost that 
remarkable energy which distinguished them during 
the first century of their democracy, and had fallen 
much more nearly to a level with the other Greeks, 
in common with whom they were obliged to yield 
to the pressure of a foreign enemy. I here briefly 
notice their last period of languor, in contrast with 
the first burst of democratical fervour under Klei- 
sthen&s now opening — a feeling, which will be found, 
as we proceed, to continue for a longer period than 
could have been reasonably anticipated, but which 
was too high-strung to become a perpetual and in- 
herent attribute of any community. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE.— CYRUS. 

In the preceding chapter I have followed the history 
of Central Greece very nearly down to the point at 
which the history of the Asiatic Greeks becomes 
blended with it, and after which the two streams 
begin to flow to a great degree in the same channel. 
I now revert to the affairs of the Asiatic Greeks, 
and of the Asiatic kings as connected with them, at 
the point in which they were left in my seventeenth 
chapter. 

The concluding facts recounted in that chapter 
were of sad and serious moment to the Hellenic 
world. The Ionic and JEolic Greeks on the Asiatic 
coast had been conquered and made tributary by 
the Lydian king Croesus: “down to that time (says 
Herodotus) all Greeks had been free.” Their con- 
queror Croesus, who ascended the throne in 560 
b.c., appeared to be at the summit of human pros- 
perity and power in his unassailable capital, and 
with his countless treasures at Sardis. His domi- 
nions comprised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, 
as far as the river Halys to the east : on the other 
side of that river began the Median monarchy 
under his brother-in-law Astvages, extending east- 
ward to some boundary which we cannot define, 
but comprising in a south-eastern direction Persis 
proper or Farsistan, and separated from the Kissians 
and Assyrians on the west by the line of Mount 
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Zagros (the present boundary-line between Persia 
and Turkey). Babylonia, with its wondrous city, be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, was occupied 
by the Assyrians or Chaldseans, under their king 
Labynetus : a territory populous and fertile, partly 
by nature, partly by prodigies of labour, to a degree 
which makes us mistrust even an honest eye-witness 
who describes it afterwards in its decline — but which 
was then in its most flourishing condition. The 
Chaldaean dominion under Labynetus reached to 
the borders of Egypt, including as dependent terri- 
tories both Judaea and Plienicia. In Egypt reigned 
the native king Amasis, powerful and affluent, sus- 
tained in his throne by a large body of Grecian 
mercenaries, and himself favourably disposed to 
Grecian commerce and settlement. Both with 
Labynetus and with Amasis, Croesus was on terms 
of alliance ; and as Astyag&s was his brother-in-law, 
the four kings might well be deemed out of the 
reach of calamity. Yet within the space of thirty 
years or a little more, the whole of their territories 
had become embodied in one vast empire, under 
the son of an adventurer as yet not known even by 
name. 

The rise and fall of Oriental dynasties has been 
in all times distinguished by the same general fea- 
tures. A brave and adventurous prince, at the head 
of a population at once poor, warlike, and greedy, 
acquires dominion — while his successors, abandon- 
ing themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably 
also to oppressive and irascible dispositions, become 
in process of time victims to those same qualities 
in a stranger which had enabled their own father 
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to seize the throne. Cyrus, the great founder of 

the Persian empire, first the subject and afterwards uncertainty 

* “ qJ ||ig gjj-Jy 

the dethroner of the Median Astyages, corresponds history, 
to this general description, as far at least as we can 
pretend to know his history. For in truth, even the 
conquests of Cyrus, after he became ruler of Media, 
are very imperfectly known, whilst the facts which 
preceded his rise up to that sovereignty cannot be 
said to be known at all : we have to choose between 
different accounts at variance with each other, and 
of which the most complete and detailed is stamped 
with all the character of romance. The Cyropsedia 
of Xenophon is memorable and interesting, con- 
sidered with reference to the Greek mind, and as . 
a philosophical novel 1 : that it should have been 
quoted so largely as authority on matters of history, 
is only one proof among many how easily authors 
have been satisfied as to the essentials of historical 
evidence. The narrative given by Herodotus of 
the relations between Cyrus and Astyages, agree- 
ing with Xenophon in little more than the fact that 
it makes Cyrus son of Kambys6s and Mandane and 
grandson of Astyages, goes even beyond the story 
of Romulus and Remus in respect to tragical inci- 
dent and contrast. Astyages, alarmed by a dream, 
condemns the new-born infant of his daughter 
Mandane to be exposed : Harpagus, to whom the 
order is given, delivers the child to one of the royal 
herdsmen, who exposes it in the mountains, where 
it is miraculously suckled by a bitch *. Thus pre- 

1 Among the lost productions of Antisthenes, the contemporary of 
Xenophon and Plato, and emanating like them from the tuition of So- 
krates, was one, Kvpos, fj ntpi Ba<ri\eias (Diogenes Laert. vi. 15). 

2 That this wa" the real story — a close parallel of Romulus and 
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served, and afterwards brought up as the herds- 
man’s child, Cyrus manifests great superiority both 
physical and mental, is chosen king in play by the 
boys of the village, and in this capacity severely 
chastises the son of one of the courtiers ; for which 
offence he is carried before Astyages, who recognises 
him for his grandson, but is assured by the Magi 
that his dream is out, and that he has no farther 
danger to apprehend from the boy — and therefore 
permits him to live. With Harpagus, however, 
Astyages is extremely incensed, for not having 
executed his orders : he causes the son of Harpa- 
gus to be slain, and served up to be eaten by his 
unconscious father at a regal banquet. The father, 
apprised afterwards of the fact, dissembles his 
feelings, but conceives a deadly vengeance against 
Astyages for this Thyestean meal. He persuades 
Cyrus, who has been sent back to his father and 

Remus— we may see by Herodotus, i. 1 2 ' 2 . Some rationalising Greeks 
or Persians transformed it into a more plausible tale' — that the herds- 
man’s wife who suckled the boy Cyrus was named ( Kura) — Kumd is a 
dog, male or female) ; contending that this latter was the real basis of 
fact, and that the intervention of the bitch was an exaggeration built 
upon the name of the woman, in order that the divine protection shown 
to Cyrus might be still more manifest - — ol 6e rosces napaXafiovres to 
ovvopa tovto (tea Oetorepws ftoKerj Toiai Hepcrrjtri 7re pifivai 
6 wals), KareflaXov cjjarLv ins eKKeiptvov K vpov kvcov ivdevTev 

fitv ij cj> ctTis avrrj Ktj(a>pr]Kt£ . 

In the first volume of this History I have noticed various transforma- 
tions operated by Palaephatus and others upon the Greek mythes — the 
ram which carried Phryxus and Helle across the Hellespont is repre- 
sented to us as having been in reality a man named Krius, who aided 
their flight — the winged horse which carried Bellerophon was a ship 
named Pegasus, &c. 

This same operation has here been performed upon the story of the 
suckling of Cyrus; for we shall run little risk in affirming that the 
miraculous story is the older of the two. The feelings which welcome 
a miraculous story are early and primitive ; those which break down 
the miracle into a commonplace fact are of subsequent growth. 
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mother in Persia, to head a revolt of the Persians 
against the Medes ; whilst Astyagls — to fill up the 
Grecian conception of madness as a precursor to 
ruin — sends an army against the revolters, com- 
manded by Harpagus himself. Of course the army 
is defeated — Astyages, after a vain resistance, is 
dethroned — Cyrus becomes king in his place — and 
Harpagus repays the outrage which he has under- 
gone by the bitterest insults. 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which 
is given at some length in Herodotus. It will pro- 
bably appear to the reader sufficiently romantic, 
though the historian intimates that he had heard 
three other narratives different from it, and that all 
were more full of marvels, as well as in wider circu- 
lation, than his own, which he had borrowed from 
some unusually sober-minded Persian informants 1 2 . 
In what points the other three stories departed from 
it, we do not hear. 

To the historian of Halikarnassus, we have to 
oppose the physician of the neighbouring town 
Knidus — Ktesias, who contradicted Herodotus, not 
without strong terms of censure, on many points, 
and especially upon that which is the very founda- 
tion of the early narrative respecting Cyrus ; for he 
affirmed that Cyrus was noway related to Astyages*. 

1 Herodot. 1 . 95. *Qs S>v Hcpcrcav pcTc^crepoi \eyovcriv, ni p.r) fiov- 

\6p.tvo t (j € fiv o v v tci 7T€p\ Kvpvv , uXXu tov €ovtci Xcyctv \dyov f Kara 
ravra y pd\jfa>' (Triordpcvos 7rcp\ Kvpov nat t picfaacrlas dAAas \6yatv 
o$ovs His informants were thus select persons, who differed 

from the Persians generally. 

The long narrative respecting the infancy and growth of Cyrus is 
contained in Herodot. i. 107-129. 

2 See the Extracts from the lost Persian History of Kt£sias, in Pho- 
tius Cod. lxxii., also appended to Schweighaiiser’s edition of Herodotus, 
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However indignant we may be with Ktesias for the 
disparaging epithets which he presumed to apply 
to an historian, whose work is to us inestimable — 
we must nevertheless admit, that as surgeon in 
actual attendance on king Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and healer of the wound inflicted on that prince at 
Kunaxa by his brother Cyrus the younger 1 , he had 
better opportunities even than Herodotus of con- 
versing with sober-minded Persians ; and that the 
discrepancies between the two statements are to be 
taken as a proof of the prevalence of discordant, 
yet equally accredited, stories. Herodotus himself 
was in fact compelled to choose one out of four. So 
rare and late a plant is historical authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persian conqueror, and 
that the space which he overran covered no less 
than fifty degrees of longitude, from the coast of 
Asia Minor to the Oxus and the Indus, are facts 
quite indisputable ; but of the steps by which this 
was achieved, we know very little. The native 
Persians, whom he conducted to an empire so im- 
mense, were an aggregate of seven agricultural, and 
four nomadic tribes — all of them rude, hardy, and 
brave 2 — dwelling in a mountainous region, clothed 
in skins, ignorant of wine, or fruit, or any of the 

vol. iv. p. 345. 8e (Ktesias) avrov ra \v 7r\ei6v<ov a iaropet avToirnyv 

y evopevov, ij nap avruiv Uepcrcov [evda to opav prj eve ^capei) avrrjKoov 
KarafTTavra, ovtcos tt)V i<TTOplav <Tiryypu\jfai. 

To the discrepancies between Xenophon, Herodotus, and Ktesias, on 
the subject of Cyrus, is to be added the statement of jEsehylus (Persae, 
/47), the oldest authority of them all, and that of the Armenian histo- 
rians : see Bahr ad Ktesiam, p. 85 : compare Bahr's comments on the 
discrepancies, p. 87. 

1 Xenophon, Auabas. i. 8, 26. 

8 Herodot. i. 71-153; Arrian, v. I ; Strabo. \v. p, 727 ; Plato. 
Legg. iii. p. 695. 
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commonest luxuries of life, and despising tlie very 
idea of purchase or sale. Their tribes were very 
unequal in point of dignity, probably also in respect 
to numbers and powers, among one another : first 
in estimation among them stood the Pasargadse ; 
and the first phratry or clan among the Pasargadae 
were, the Achaemenidae, to whom Cyrus himself 
belonged. Whether his relationship to the Median 
king whom he dethroned was a matter of fact, or a 
politic fiction, we cannot well determine. But 
Xenophon, in noticing the spacious deserted cities, 
Larissa and Mespila 1 — which he saw in his march 
with the Ten Thousand Greeks on the eastern side of 
the Tigris — gives us to understand that the conquest 
of Media by the Persians was reported to him as 
having been an obstinate and protracted struggle. 
However this may be, the preponderance of the 
Persians was at last complete : though the Medes 
always continued to be the second nation in the 
empire, after the Persians, properly so called ; and 
by early Greek writers the great enemy in the East 
is often called “ the Mede 3 ” as well as “ the Per- 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 3, 6; iii. 4, /-12. Strabo batl read accounts 
which represented the last battle between Astyages and Cyrus to have 
been fought near Pasargadse (xv. p. 730). 

It has been rendered probable by Ritter, however, that the ruined 
citv which Xenophon called Mespila was the ancient Assyrian Nineveh, 
anil the other deserted city which Xenophon calls Larissa, situated as 
it was on the Tigris, must have been originally Assyrian, and not Me- 
dian. See about Nineveh above— the Chapter on the Babylonians, 
vol. iii. eh. xix. p. 395, note. 

The land east of the Tigris in which Nineveh and Arbela w ere situ- 
ated seems to have been called Atuna — a dialectic variation of Assyria 
(Strabo, xvi. p. 73/ ; Dio Cass, lxviii. 28). 

i Xenophanes, Fragm. p. 39, ap. Schneidewin, Delectus Poctt. Ele- 
giac. Grace. — 

n^XlKOS T)(jff off O M 7700$ a(piK€TO ; 

compare Theognis, v. 775, and Ilerodot. i. 163. 
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sian.” Ekbatana always continued to be one of the 
capital cities, and the usual summer residence, of 
the kings of Persia ; Susa on the Choasp^s, on the 
Kissian plain farther southward, and east of the 
Tigris, being their winter abode. 
f The vast space of country comprised between the * 
Indus on the east, the Oxus and Caspian Sea to the 
north, the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean to the 
south, and the line of Mount Zagros to the west — 
appears to have been occupied in these times by a 
great variety of different tribes and people, but all 
or most of them belonging to the religion of Zoro- 
aster, and speaking dialects of the Zend language 1 . 

It was known amongst its inhabitants by the com- 
mon name of Iran or Aria : it is, in its central parts 
at least, a high, cold plateau, totally destitute of 
wood and scantily supplied with water ; much of it 
indeed is a salt and sandy desert, unsusceptible of 
culture. Parts of it are eminently fertile, where 
water can be procured and irrigation applied ; and 
scattered masses of tolerably dense population thus 
grew up. But continuity of cultivation is not prac- 
ticable, and in ancient times, as at present, a large 
proportion of the population of Iran seems to have 
consisted of wandering or nomadic tribes with their 
tents and cattle. The rich pastures, and the fresh- 
ness of the summer climate, in the region of moun- 
tain and valley near Ekbatana, are extolled by mo- 
dern travellers, just as they attracted the Great 
King in ancient times during the hot months. The 
more southerly province called Persis proper (Far- 

1 Strabo, xv. p. 724. nfio-yXonroi napa fUKpov. See Ileeren, Ueber den 
Verkehr <ler Alten Welt, part i. book i. p. 320-340, and Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, West Asien, b. iii. Abtheil. ii. sect. 1 and 2. p. 17-84. 
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sistan) consists also in part of mountain land inter- 
spersed with valley and plain, abundantly watered, 
and ample in pasture, sloping gradually down to 
low grounds on the sea-coast which are hot and dry. 
The care bestowed, both by Medes and Persians, 
on the breeding of their horses, was remarkable 1 . 
There were doubtless material differences between 
different parts of the population of this vast plateau 
of Iran. Yet it seems that along with their common 
language and religion, they had also something of 
a common character, which contrasted with the 
Indian population east of the Indus, the Assyrians 
west of Mount Zagros, and the Massagetse and 
other Nomads of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral — 
less brutish, restless, and bloodthirsty, than the 
latter — more fierce, contemptuous and extortionate, 
and less capable of sustained industry, than the two 
former. There can be little doubt, at the time of 
which we are now speaking, when the wealth and 
cultivation of Assyria were at their maximum, that 
Iran also was far better peopled than ever it has 
been since European observers have been able to 
survey it; especially the north-eastern portion, 
Baktria and Sogdiana : so that the invasions of 
the Nomads from Turkestan and Tartary, which 
have been so destructive at various intervals since 
the Mahomedan conquest, were before that period 
successfully kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of 

1 About the province of Persis, see Strabo, xv. p. 727 ; Diodor. six. 
21 ; Quintus Curtius, v. 13, 14. p. 432—434, with the valuable explana- 
tory notes of Miitzell (Berlin, 1S41). Compare also Morier’s Second 
Journey in Persia, p. 49-120, and Ritter, Erdkunde, West Asien, 
p. 712-738. 
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Iran probably enabled the Persian conqueror with 
comparative ease to extend his empire to the east, 
after the conquest of Ekbatana ; and to become the 
full heir of the Median kings. And if we may believe 
Kt6sias, even the distant province of Baktria had 
been before subject to those kings : it at first re- 
sisted Cyrus, but finding that he had become son- 
in-law of Astvages as well as master of his person, 
it speedily acknowledged his authority 1 . 

According to the representation of Herodotus, 
the war between Cyrus and Croesus of Lydia began 
shortly after the capture of Astyages, and before 
the conquest of Baktria 2 . Croesus was the assailant, 
wishing to avenge his brother-in-law, to arrest the 
growth of the Persian conqueror, and to increase 
his own dominions : his more prudent councillors 
in vain represented to him that he had little to 
gain, and much to lose, by war with a nation alike 
hardy and poor. He is represented as just at that 
time recovering from the affliction arising out of 
the death of his son. To ask advice of the oracle, 
before he took any final decision, was a step 
which no pious king would omit ; but in the present 
perilous question, Croesus did more — he took a pre- 
caution so extreme, that if his piety had not been 
placed beyond all doubt by his extraordinary muni- 
ficence to the temples, he might have drawn upon 
himself the suspicion of a guilty scepticism 3 . Be- 

1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 2. 2 Herodot. i. 153. 

3 That this point of view should not be noticed in Herodotus, may 
appear singular, when we read his story (vi. 86) about the Milesian 
Glaukus, and the judgment that overtook him for having tested the 
oracle ; but it is put forward by Xenophon as constituting part of the 
guilt of Croesus (Cyropsd. vii. 2, 17). 
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fore he would send to ask advice respecting the pro- 
ject itself, he resolved to test the credit of some of 
the chief surrounding oracles — Delphi, D6dona, 
Branchidae near Miletus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, 
Trophonius at Lebadeia, and Ammon in Libya. His 
envoys started from Sardis on the same day, and 
were all directed, on the hundredth day afterwards, 
to ask at the respective oracles how Croesus was at 
that precise moment employed. This was a severe 
trial : of the manner in which it was met by four 
out of the six oracles consulted, we have no in- 
formation, and we are forced to suspect that 
their answers were unsatisfactory. But Amphiaraus 
maintained his credit undiminished ; while Apollo 
at Delphi, more omniscient than Apollo at Bran- 
chidae, solved the question with such unerring pre- 
cision, as to afford a strong additional argument 
against persons who might be disposed to scoff at 
divination. No sooner had the envoys put the 
question to the Delphian priestess, on the day named, 
“ What is Croesus now doing ?” than she exclaimed, 
in the accustomed hexameter verse', “ 1 know the 
number of grains of sand, and the measures of the 
sea : I understand the dumb, and I hear the man 
who speaks not. The smell reaches me of a hard- 
skinned tortoise boiled in a copper with lamb’s flesh 
— copper above and copper below.” Croesus was 
awestruck on receiving this reply. It described in 
exact detail that which he had been really doing, 
insomuch that he accounted the Delphian oracle 
and that of Amphiaraus the only trustworthy oracles 
on earth — following up these feelings with a holo- 


Croesus 
tests the 
oracles — 
triumphant 
reply from 
Delphi — 
munifi- 
cence of 
Croesus to 
the oracle. 


Herodot. 1 . 4J , 48, 49, 50. 
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caust of the most munificent character, in order to 
win the favour of the Delphian god. Not only were 
three thousand cattle offered up, but there were 
farther placed, upon avast sacrificial pile, the most 
splendid purple robes and tunics, together with 
couches and censers of gold and silver : to Delphi 
itself, also, were sent the richest presents in gold 
and silver — ingots, statues, bowls, jugs, &c., the 
size and weight of which we read with astonish- 
ment ; the more so as Herodotus himself saw them 
a century afterwards at Delphi 1 . Nor was Croesus 
altogether unmindful of Amphiaraus, whose answer 
had been creditable, though less triumphant than 
that of the Pythian priestess. He sent to Amphi- 
araus a spear and shield of pure gold, which were 
afterwards seen at Thebes by Herodotus : this large 
donative may help the reader to conceive the im- 
mensity of those which he sent to Delphi. 

The envoys who conveyed these gifts were in- 
structed to ask at the same time, whether Croesus 
should undertake an expedition against the Per- 
sians — and if so, whether he should prevail on any 
allies to assist him. In regard to the second ques- 
tion, the answer both of Apollo and of Amphiarfius 
was decisive, recommending him to invite the alli- 
ance of the most powerful Greeks. In regard to the 
first and most momentous question, their answer 
was as remarkable for circumspection as it had 
been before for detective sagacity : they told Croe- 
sus, that “ if he invaded the Persians, he would sub- 
vert a mighty monarchy.” The blindness of Croesus 
interpreted this declaration into an unqualified 
promise of success. He sent farther presents to the 

1 Herodot. i. 52 , 53 , 54 . 
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oracle, and again inquired whether his kingdom 
would be durable. “ When a mule shall become 
king of the Medes (replied the priestess), then must 
thou run away— be not ashamed 1 .” 

More assured than ever by such an answer, He solicits 
Croesus sent to Sparta, under the kings Anaxarf^ $ Spita.' 6 
drid^s and Aristo, to tender presents and solicit 
their alliance 2 . His propositions were favourably 
entertained — the more so, as he had before gratui- 
tously furnished some gold to the Lacedaemonians, 
for a statue to Apollo. The alliance now formed 
was altogether general — no express effort being as 
yet demanded from them, though it soon came to 
be. But the incident is to be noted, as marking the 
first plunge of the leading Grecian state into Asiatic 
politics ; and that too without any of the generous 
Hellenic sympathy which afterwards induced Athens 
to send her citizens across the Aegean. Crcesus was 
the master and tribute-exactor of the Asiatic Greeks, 
whose contingents seemed to have formed part of 
his army for the expedition now contemplated ; an 
army consisting principally, not of native Lydians, 
but of foreigners. 

The river Halys formed the boundary at this He crosses 
time between the Median and Lydian empires : and La attacks 
Croesus, marching across that river into the terri- ‘ iails . er ' 
tory of the Syrians or Assyrians of Kappadokia, 
took the city of Pteria w r ith many of its surrounding 
dependencies, inflicting damage and destruction 
upon these distant subjects of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost 
no time in bringing an. army to their defence consi- 

' Ilerodot. i, 55. 3 Ilerodot. i. 67-70. 

S 
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derably larger than that of Croesus ; while he at the 
same time tried, though unsuccessfully, to prevail 
on the Iouians to revolt from him. A bloody 
battle took place between the two armies, but with 
indecisive result ; and Croesus, seeing that he could 
not hope to accomplish more w r ith his forces as they 
stood, thought it wise to return to his capital, in 
order to collect a larger army for the next campaign. 
Immediately on reaching Sardis he despatched 
envoys to Labyn£tus king of Babylon ; to Amasis 
king of Egypt ; to the Lacedaemonians, and to other 
allies ; calling upon all of them to send auxiliaries 
to Sardis during the course of the fifth coming 
month . In the meantime, he dismissed all the foreign 
troops who had followed him into Kappadokia 1 . 

Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps 
have been prosecuted with success ; and on the part 
of the Lacedaemonians at least, there was no tardi- 
ness ; for their ships were ready and their troops 
almost on board, when the unexpected news reached 
them that Croesus was already ruined 2 . Cyrus had 
foreseen and forestalled the defensive plan of his 
enemy. He pushed on with his army to Sardis 
without delay, compelling the Lydian prince to 
give battle with his own unassisted subjects. The 
open and spacious plain before that town was 
highly favourable to the Lydian cavalry, which at 
that time (Herodotus tells us) was superior to the 
Persian. But Cyrus devised a stratagem whereby 
this cavalry 'was rendered unavailable — placing in 
front of his line the baggage camels, which the 

1 lleiodot. i. 77 


2 lierutlot. i. S3, 
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Lydian horses could not endure either to smell or 
to behold 1 . The horsemen of Croesus were thus 
obliged to dismount ; nevertheless they fought 
bravely on foot, and were not driven into the town 
till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, 
Croesus had still good reason for hoping to hold 
out until the arrival of his allies, to whom he sent 
pressing envoys of acceleration : for Sardis was 
considered impregnable — one assault had already 
been repulsed, and the Persians would have been 
reduced to the slow process of blockade. But on 
the fourteenth day of the siege, accident did for the 
besiegers that which they could not have accom- 
plished either by skill or force. Sardis was situated 
on an outlying peak of the northern side ofTmblus; 
it was well-fortified everywhere except towards the 
mountain ; and on that side, the rock was so pre- 
cipitous and inaccessible, that fortifications were 
thought unnecessary, nor did the inhabitants be- 
lieve assault to be possible. But Hyrceades, a Per- 
sian soldier, having accidentally seen one of the 
garrison descending this precipitous rock to pick 
up his helmet which had rolled down, watched his 
opportunity, tried to climb up, and found it not 
impracticable. Others followed his example, the 
strong hold was thus seized first, and the whole 
city was speedily taken by storm 2 . 

Cyrus had given especial orders to spare the life 
of Croesus, who w r as accordingly made prisoner. 
But preparations were made for a solemn and ter- 

1 The story about the successful employment of the camels appears 
al>o in Xenophon, Cyropscd. vii. 1, 47- 2 Herodot. l. H-l. 
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rible spectacle. The captive king was destined to 
be burnt in chains, together with fourteen Lydian 
youths, on a vast pile of wood : and we are even 
told that the pile was already kindled and the vic- 
tim beyond the reach of human aid, when Apollo 
sent a miraculous rain to preserve him. As to the 
general fact of supernatural interposition, in one 
way or another, Herodotus and Ktesias both agree, 
though they describe differently the particular mi- 
racles wrought 1 . It is certain that Croesus after 
some time was released and well-treated by his 
conqueror, and lived to become the confidential ad- 
viser of the latter as well as of his son Kambyses 2 : 

1 Compare Ilerodot. i. 84-87, and Ktesias, Persica, e. 4 ; which latter 
seems to have been copied by Polysenus, vii. 6, 10. 

It is remarkable that among the miracles enumerated by Ktesias, 
no mention is made of fire or of the pile of wood kindled : we have the 
chains of Croesus miraculously struck off, in the midst of thunder and 
lightning, but no fire mentioned. This is deserving of notice, as illus- 
trating the fact that Ktesias derived his information from Persian nar- 
rators, who would not be likely to impute to Cyrus the use of fire for 
such a purpose. The Persians worshiped fire as a god, and considered 
it impious to bum a dead body (Herodot. in. 16). Now Herodotus 
seems to have heard the story, about the burning, from Lydian inform- 
ants (Xeycrai vtto AvSan, Herodot. i. 87) : whether the Lydians regarded 
fire in the same point of view as the Persians, rve do not know' ; but 
even if they did, they would not be indisposed to impute to Cyrus an 
act of gross impiety, just as the Egyptians imputed another act equally 
gross to Kambyses, which Herodotus himself treats as a falsehood 
(iii. 16). 

The long narrative given by Nikolaus Damaskenus of the treatment 
of Croesus by Cyrus, has been supposed by some to have been borrowed 
from the Lydian historian Xanthus, elder contemporary of Herodotus. 
But it seems to me a mere compilation, not well put together, from 
Xenophon’s Cyropsedia and from the narrative of Herodotus, perhaps 
including some particular incidents out of Xanthus (see Nikol. Damas. 
Fragm. ed. Orell. p. 57-70, and the Fragments of Xanthus in Didot’s 
Historic. Graecor. Fragm. p. 40). 

2 Justin (i. 7 j seems to copy Ktesias, about the treatment of Croe- 


sus. 
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Ktesias also acquaints us that a considerable town 
and territory near Ekbatana, called Bareme, was 
assigned to him, according to a practice which we 
shall find not unfrequent with the Persian kings. 

The prudent counsel and remarks as to the re- 
lations between Persians and Lydians, whereby 
Croesus is said by Herodotus to have first earned 
this favourable treatment, are hardly worth re- 
peating ; but the indignant remonstrance sent by 
Croesus to the Delphian god is too characteristic to 
be passed over. He obtained permission from Cyrus 
to lay upon the holy pavement of the Delphian 
temple the chains with which he had at first been 
bound. The Lydian envoys were instructed, after 
exhibiting to the god these humiliating memorials, 
to ask whether it w r as his custom to deceive his be- 
nefactors, and whether he was not ashamed to have 
encouraged the king of Lydia in an enterprise so 
disastrous ? Apollo, condescending to justify him- 
self by the lips of the priestess, replied — “ Not even 
a god can escape his destiny. Croesus has suffered 
for the sin of his fifth ancestor (Gyges), who, con- 
spiring w'ith a woman, slew his master and wrong- 
fully seized the sceptre. Apollo employed all his 
influence with the Moerie (Fates) to obtain that this 
sin might be expiated by the children of Croesus, 
and not by Croesus himself; but the Mcene would 
grant nothing more than a postponement of the 
judgment for three years. Let Croesus know that 
Apollo has thus procured for him a reign three 
years longer than his original destiny 1 , after having 

1 Ilerodot. i. 91 UpoBv^ieofievov fie Ao £Ua 07ro>s av Kara Toisiralfias 
tovs K potrrnv yevoirn ro 2apfiia>v nn$ns, Kai fxrj tear airnv Kfunaov, oik 
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tried in vain to rescue him altogether. Moreover 
he sent that rain which at the critical moment ex- 
tinguished the burning pile. Nor has Croesus any 
right to complain of the prophecy by which he was 
encouraged to enter on the war ; for when the god 
told him, that he would subvert a great empire, it 
was his duty to have again inquired which empire 
the god meant ; and if he neither understood the 
meaning, nor chose to ask for information, he has 
himself to blame for the result. Besides, Croesus 
neglected the warning given to him, about the ac- 
quisition of the Median kingdom by a mule : Cyrus 
was that mule — son of a Median mother of royal 
breed, by a Persian father at once of different race 
and of lower position.” 

This triumphant justification extorted even from 
Croesus himself a full confession, that the sin lay 
with him, and not with the god 1 . It certainly il- 
lustrates in a remarkable manner the theological 
ideas of the time, and it shows us how much, in 
the mind of Herodotus, the facts of the centuries 
preceding his own, unrecorded as they were by any 
contemporary authority, tended to cast themselves 
into a sort of religious drama ; the threads of the 
historical web being in part put together, in part 
originally spun, for the purpose of setting forth 

oiov re eyevero rrapayayetv M oipas’ oaou be eVcSc oicav avrai, r]uv(raro, K«i 
e^apicraro oi* rpia yap erea tTravefiakcTO tt}v Hapbionv aXaxriv. Kai tovto 
imordcrOa) Kpouros, cas varepov rolai c-retri tovtqkti d\ovs ttjs TTfTTpto- 

1 Ilerodot. i. 91. 'O be dicovcras crweyvo) ccovroG elvai rr)V apaprdSa , 
kqI ov tov 6zov. 

Xenophon also m the Cyropacdia (vii. 2, 1 fi- 25) brings Croesus to the 
same result of confession anti humiliation, though In steps somewhat 
different. 
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the religious sentiment and doctrine woven in as a 
pattern. The Pythian priestess predicts to Gyg6s 
that the crime which he had committed in assassi- 
nating his master would be expiated by his fifth 
descendant, though, as Herodotus tells. us, no one 
took any notice of this prophecy until it was at last 
fulfilled 1 : we see thus that the history of the first 
Mermnad king is made up after the catastrophe of 
the last. There was something in the main facts 
of the history of Croesus profoundly striking to the 
Greek mind : a king at the summit of wealth and 
power — pious in the extreme and munificent to- 
wards the gods — the first destroyer of Hellenic li- 
berty in Asia — then precipitated, at once and on a 
sudden, into the abyss of ruin. The sin of the first 
parent helped much towards the solution of this 
perplexing problem, as well as to exalt the credit 
of the oracle, when made to assume the shape ol 
an unnoticed prophecy. In the affecting story 
(discussed in a former chapter 2 ) of Solon and Croe- 
sus, the Lydian king is punished with an acute 
domestic affliction, because he thought himself the 
happiest of. mankind — the gods not suffering any 
one to be arrogant except themselves 3 ; and the 
warning of Solon is made to recur to Croesus after 
he has become the prisoner ol Cyrus, in the narra- 
tive of Herodotus. To the same vein of thought 
belongs the story, just recounted, ol the relations 
of Croesus with the Delphian oracle. An account 
is provided, satisfactory to the religious feelings of 

1 Ilerodot. i. 13. 

- Sec above, chap. \i. vol. iii. ]). 202. 

3 Ilerodot Vli. 10. av ynft en d.\Xoj» fitya n fobs r) ean rn . 
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the Greeks, how and why he was ruined — but no- 
thing less than the overruling and omnipotent 
Moerae could be invoked to explain so stupendous 
a result. 

It is rarely that these supreme goddesses — or 
hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves must 
submit to them — are brought into such distinct 
light and action. Usually they are kept in the 
dark, or are left to be understood as the unseen 
stumbling-hlock in cases of extreme incomprehen- 
sibility ; and it is difficult clearly to determine (as 
in the case of some complicated political constitu- 
tions) where the Greeks conceived sovereign power 
to reside, in respect to the government of the world 
But here the sovereignty of the Mcene, and the 
subordinate agency of the gods, are unequivocally 
set forth 1 . Yet the gods are still extremely power- 

1 In the oracle reported in Herodot. vii. 141. as delivered by the 
Pythian priestess to Athens on occasion of the approach of Xerxes, 
Zeus is represented in the same supreme position as the present oracle 
assigns to the Mcerae or Fates : Pallas in vain attempts to propitiate 
him in favour of Athens, just as in this case Apollo tries to mitigate the 
Moerae in respect to Croesus — 

Oi Svrnrai IlaXXaf A" 'OXi/jnnov e’tjiXdaaadai, 

Anra'opfi'9 noWoitri Xoyois Kill [irjTibi 7 Tvuvjj, &c. 

Compare also viii. 10!) and ix. 16. 

O. Muller (Dissertation on the Eumcnides of rEschylus, p. 2 '22, Eng. 
Transl.) says — “ On no occasion does Zeus Soter exert his influence 
directly, like Apollo, Minerva, and the Erinnyes; but whereas Apollo 
is prophet and exegetes by virtue of wisdom derived from him, and 
Minerva is indebted to him for her sway over states and assemblies — 
nay, the very Erinnyes exercise their functions in his name — this Zeus 
stands always in the background, and has in reality only- to settle a 
conflict existing within himself. For with AEschylus, as with all men 
of profound feeling among the Greeks from the earliest times, Jupiter 
is the only real god in the higher sense of the word. Although he is 
in the spii it of ancient theology a generated god arisen out of an im- 
perfect state of things, and not pioiluced till the third stage of a deve- 
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ful, because the Moerae comply with their requests 
up to a certain point, not thinking it proper to be 
wholly inexorable ; but their compliance is carried 
no farther than they themselves choose. Nor would 
they, even in deference to Apollo 1 , alter the origi- 

lopment of nature — still he is, at the time we are speaking of, the spirit 
that pervades and governs the universe.” 

To the same purpose Klausen expresses himself (Theologumena 
iEschyli, p. 6-69). 

It is perfectly true that many passages may be produced from Greek 
authors which ascribe to Zeus the supreme power here noted. But it 
is equally true that this conception is not uniformly adhered to, and 
that sometimes the Fates or Moerae are represented as supreme ; occa- 
sionally represented as the stronger and Zeus as the weaker (Prome- 
theus, 515). The whole tenor of that tragedy, in fact, brings out the 
conception of a Zeus rvpavv os — whose power is not supreme, even for 
the time ; and is not destined to continue permanently even at its ex- 
isting height. The explanations given by Klausen of this drama appear 
to me incorrect ; nor do I understand how it is to be reconciled with 
the above passage quoted from O. Muller. 

The two oracles here cited from Herodotus exhibit plainly the fluc- 
tuation of Greek opinion on this subject : in the one, the supreme de- 
termination, and the inexorability which accompanies it, are ascribed to 
Zeus — in the other, to the Mecca:. This double point of view adapted 
itself to different occasions, and served as a help for the interpretation 
of different events. Zeus was supposed to have certain sympathies for 
human beings; misfortunes happened to various men which he not 
only did not wish to bring on, but would have been disposed to avert ; 
here the Moerae, who had no sympathies, were introduced as an ex- 
planatory capse, tacitly implied as overruling Zeus. “ Cum Furiis 
jEsclijlus Pareas tantum non ubique conjungit,” says Klausen (Tbeol. 
■F.sch. p. .‘19); and this entire absence of human sympathies constitutes 
the common point of both — that in which the Mirra; and the Ermnyes 
differ from all the other gods — 7re</>poca t!iv wXt&iownv 6em>, or Bans 
opoiav (.Esclnl. Sept, ml 1'lieb. : compare F.umemd. 961, 17—, and 
indeed the general strain of that fearful tragedy. 

In .Eschylus, as in Herodotus, Apollo is represented as exercising 
persuasive powers over the Mirrae (Eumenid. 7—1 1 — Moipas eimiras 
dfpOtTovs Betval fiporovs. 

1 The language of Herodotus deserves attention : Apollo tells Croe- 
sus — “ I applied to the Moerae to get the execution of the judgment 
postponed from your time to that of your children — but I could not 
prevail upon them ; hut as much as they would yield nf their nun nc- 
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nal sentence of punishment for the sin of Gyges in 
the person of his fifth descendant — a sentence 
moreover which Apollo himself had formally pro- 
phesied shortly after the sin was committed ; so 
that, if the Mosrae had listened to his intercession 
on behalf of Croesus, his own prophetic credit would 
have been endangered. Their unalterable resolu- 
tion has predetermined the ruin of Croesus, and the 
grandeur of the event is manifested by the circum- 
stance, that even Apollo himself cannot prevail 
upon them to alter it, or to grant more than a three 
years’ respite. The religious element must here be 
viewed as giving the form — the historical element 
as giving the matter only, and not the whole mat- 
ter — of the story ; and these two elements will be 
found conjoined more or less throughout most of 
the history of Herodotus, though as we descend to 
later times, we shall find the historical element in 
constantly increasing proportion. His conception 
of history is extremely different from that of Thucy- 
dides, who lays down to himself the true scheme 
and purpose of the historian, common to him with 
the philosopher — to recount and interpret the past, 
as a rational aid towards the prevision of the future *. 
a.c. 5ic. The destruction of the Lydian monarchy, and 
the establishment of the Persians at Sardis — an 
event pregnant with consequences to Hellas gene- 
rally — took place in 546 b.c. 2 Sorely did the Ionic 
Greeks now repent that they had rejected the pro- 

cnrd, I procured for you (ocrov ivebtoKav (I IT ui, e^aplcciTo oi — 
i . 91). 

1 Tlmeyd. i. 22. 

! Tins important date depends upon the evidence of Po.inus (Poly- 
liistor, 1 . 112) and Sosih rates (ap. Diojr, Laert. i. 95): sec Mr. Clin- 
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positions made to them by Cyrus for revolting from 
Croesus — though at the time when these proposi- 
tions were made, it would have been highly impru- 
dent to listen to them, since the Lydian power 
might reasonably be looked upon as the stronger. 
As soon as Sardis had fallen, they sent envoys to 
the conqueror, entreating that they might be en- 
rolled as his tributaries, on the footing which they 
had occupied under Croesus. The reply was a 
stern and angry refusal, with the exception of the 
Milesians, to whom the terms which they asked 
were granted 1 : why this favourable exception was 
extended to them, we do not know. The other 
continental Ionians and iEolians (exclusive of Mi- 
letus and exclusive also of the insular cities which 
the Persians had no means of attacking), seized 
with alarm, began to put themselves in a condition 
of defence. It seems that the Lydian king had 

ton’s Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 546, and his Appendix, ch. 17, upon the 
Lydian kings. 

Mr. Clinton and most of the clironologists accept the date Without he- 
sitation, but Volney (Recherches sur l’JIistoire Ancienne, vol. i. p. 306- 
308 ; Chronologie des Rois Lydicns) rejects it altogether ; considering 
the capture of Sardis to have occurred in 557 n.c., and the reign of 
Croesus to have begun in 5/1 n.c. He treats very contemptuously the 
authority of Solinus and Sosikrates, and has an elaborate argumentation 
to prove that the date which he adopts is borne out by Herodotus, lint 
his reasoning docs not appear to me at all satisfactory. I adopt the 
date of Solinus and Sosikrates, though agreeing with Volney that such 
positive authority is not very considerable, because there is nothing to 
contradict them, and because the date which they give seems in conso- 
nance w ith the stream of the history. 

Volney’s arguments suppose in the mind of Herodotus a degree of 
chronological precision altogether unreasonable, in reference to events 
anterior to contemporary records. He (.like other clironologists] ex- 
hausts his ingenuity to find a proper point of historical time for the 
supposed conversation between Solon and Croesus (p. 320). 

1 Ilcrodot. i. 111. 
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caused their fortifications to be wholly or partially 
dismantled, for we are told that they now began to 
erect walls ; and the Phokseans especially devoted 
to that purpose a present which they had received 
from the Iberian Arganthonius, king of Tart^ssus. 
Besides thus strengthening their own cities, they 
thought it advisable to send a joint embassy en- 
They apply treating aid from Sparta; they doubtless w 7 ere not 
Sparta for unapprised that the Spartans had actually equipped 
411 an army for the support of Croesus. Their depu- 
ties went to Sparta, where the Phoksean Pytlier- 
mus, appointed by the rest to be spokesman, cloth- 
ing himself in a purple robe 1 in order to attract 
the largest audience possible, set forth their press- 
ing need of succour against the impending dan- 
ger. The Lacedaemonians refused the prayer ; ne- 
vertheless they despatched to Phokeea some com- 
missioners to investigate the state of affairs — who, 
perhaps persuaded by the Phokeeans, sent Lakrinls, 
one of their number, to the conqueror at Sardis, to 
warn him that he should not lay hands on any city 
of Hellas — since the Laced aemon ians w T ould not per- 
mit it. “ Who are these Lacedaemonians ? (in- 
quired Cyrus from some Greeks who stood near him) 
— how many are there of them that they venture to 
send me such a notice ? ” Having received the 
answer, wherein it was stated that the Lacedaemo- 
nians had a city and a regular market at Sparta, he 
exclaimed — “ I have never yet been afraid of men 
like these, who have a set place in the middle of 

1 Herodot. i. 152. The purple garment, so attractive a spectacle 
amiil the plain clothing universal at Sparta, marks the contrast between 
Asiatic anil European Greece. 
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their city, where they meet to cheat one another 
and forswear themselves. If I live, they shall have 
troubles of their own to talk about, apart from the 
lonians.” To buy or sell appeared to the Persians 
a contemptible practice ; for they carried out con- 
sistently, one step farther, the principle upon which 
even many able Greeks condemned the lending of 
money on interest ; and the speech of Cyrus was 
intended as a covert reproach of Grecian habits 
generally 1 . 

This blank menace of Lakrines, an insulting pro- 
vocation to the enemy rather than a real support to 
the distressed, was the only benefit which the Ionic 
Greeks derived from Sparta. They were left to 
defend themselves as best they could against the 
conqueror ; who presently however quitted Sardis 
to prosecute in person his conquests in the East, 
leaving the Persian Tabalus with a garrison in the 
citadel, but consigning both the large treasure cap- 
tured, and the authority over the Lydian population, 
to the Lydian Paktyas. As he carried away Croesus 
along with him, he probably considered himself sure 
of the fidelity of those Lydians whom the deposed 
monarch recommended. But he had not yet ar- 
rived at his own capital, when he received the in- 
telligence that Paktyas had revolted, arming the 
Lydian population, and employing the treasure in 
his charge to hire fresh troops. On hearing this 
news, Cyrus addressed himself to Croesus (accord- 
ing to Herodotus) in terms of much wrath against 
the Lydians, and even intimated that he should be 

1 Heroilot. i. ravra cr to i s 7 rdvras ^EXX^wzy djrtppt^e 6 Kvpos 

TU €7 Tf«. &c. 
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compelled to sell them all as slaves. Upon which 
Croesus, full of alarm for his people, contended 
strenuously that Paktyas alone was in fault, and 
deserving of punishment ; but he at the same time 
advised Cyrus to disarm the Lydian population, 
and to enforce upon them effeminate attire, together 
with habits of playing on the harp and shopkeeping. 
“ By this process (he said) you will soon see them 
become women instead of men 1 .” This suggestion 
is said to have been accepted by Cyrus, and exe- 
cuted by his general Mazares. The conversation 
here reported, and the deliberate plan for enervating 
the Lydian character supposed to be pursued by 
Cyrus, is evidently an hypothesis imagined by some 
of the contemporaries or predecessors of Herodo- 
tus — to explain the contrast between the Lydians 
whom they saw before them, after two or three ge- 
nerations of slavery, and the old irresistible horse- 
men of whom they heard in fame, at the time 
when Croesus was lord from the HaJys to the 
iEgean Sea. 

To return to Paktyas — he had commenced his re- 
volt, come down to the sea-coast, and employed the 
treasures of Sardis in levying a Grecian mercenary 
force, with which he invested the place and blocked 
up the governor Tabalus. But he manifested no 
courage worthy of so dangerous an enterprise ; for 
no sooner had he heard that the Median general 
Mazares was approaching at the head of an army 
despatched by Cyrus against him, than he disbanded 
his force and fled to Kymt? for protection as a sup- 
pliant. Presently arrived a menacing summons 
1 Ilrrodot. 1 . 155. 
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from Mazares, demanding that he should be given 
up forthwith — which plunged the Kymaeans into 
profound dismay ; for the idea of giving up a sup- 
pliant to destruction was shocking to Grecian sen- 
timent. They sent to solicit advice from the holy 
temple of Apollo at Branchidae near Miletus ; the 
reply from which directed, that Paktyas should be 
surrendered. Nevertheless so ignominious did such 
a surrender appear, that Aristodikus and some other 
Kymaean citizens denounced the messengers as 
liars ; requiring that a more trustworthy deputa- 
tion should be sent to consult the god. Aristo- 
dikus himself, forming one of the second body, 
stated the perplexity to the oracle, and .received a 
repetition of the same answer ; whereupon he pro- 
ceeded to rob the birds’-nests which existed in 
abundance in and about the temple. A voice from 
the inner oracular chamber speedily arrested him, 
exclaiming — “ Most impious of men, how darest 
thou to do such things? Wilt thou snatch my sup- 
pliants from the temple itself?” Unabashed by 
the rebuke, Aristodikus replied — “ Master, thus 
dost thou help suppliants thyself : and dost thou 
command the Kymaeans to give up a suppliant ? ” 
" Yes, I do command it' (rejoined the god forth- 
with), in order that the crime may bring destruc- 
tion upon you the sooner, and that you may not 
in future come to consult the oracle upon the sur- 
render of suppliants.” 

The ingenuity of Aristodikus completely nullified 
the oracular response, and left the Kymaeans in 
their original perplexity. Neither choosing to sur- 


1 Ileroilut. i. 15!). 
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render Paktyas, nor yet daring to protect him against 
a besieging army, they sent him away to Mityl4n6, 
whither the envoys of Mazares followed and de- 
manded him ; offering a reward so considerable, that 
the Kymseans became fearful of trusting them, and 
again conveyed away the suppliant to Chios, where 
he took refuge in the temple of Athene Poliuchus. 
But here again the pursuers followed, and the 
Chians were persuaded to drag him from the tem- 
ple and surrender him, on consideration of receiving 
the territory of Atarneus (a district on the con- 
tinent over against the island of Lesbos) as pur- 
chase-money. Paktyas was thus seized and sent 
prisoner to Cyrus, who had given the most express 
orders for this capture : hence the unusual inten- 
sity of the pursuit. But it appears that the terri- 
tory of Atarneus was considered as having been 
ignominiously acquired by the Chians : none even 
of their own citizens would employ any article of 
its produce for holy or sacrificial purposes 1 . 

MaZ&r£s next proceeded to the attack and con- 
quest of the Greeks on the coast ; an enterprise 


1 IIero<lot. i. 160. The short fragment from Charon of Lampsakus, 
which Plutarch (De JIalignitat. Ilerodot. p. 859) cites here, in support 
of one among his many unjust censures on Herodotus, is noway in- 
consistent with the statement of the latter, but rather tends to con- 
firm it. 

In writing this treatise on. the alleged ill-temper of Herodotus, we 
see that Plutarch had before him the history of Charon of Lampsakus, 
more ancient by one generation than the historian whom he was as- 
sailing, and also belonging to Asiatic Greece. Of course it suited the 
purpose of his work to produce all the contradictions to Herodotus 
which he could find in Charon : the fact that he has produced none 
of any moment, tends to strengthen our faith in the historian of Ha- 
likamassus, and to show that in the main his narrative was in ac- 
cordance with that of Charon. 
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which, since he soon died of illness, was completed Harpagm 

• * succeeds 

by his successor Harpagus. The towns assailed Mazares— 
successively made a gallant but ineffectual resist- ionifby ol 
ance: the Persian general by his numbers drove !?*. e n . P er ' 
the defenders within their walls, against which he 
piled up mounds of earth, so as either to carry the 
place by storm or to compel surrender. All of 
them were reduced one after the other : with all, 
the terms of subjection were doubtless harder than 
those which had been imposed upon them by 
Croesus, because Cyrus had already refused to grant 
these terms to them, with the single exception of 
Mildtus, and because they had since given addi- 
tional offence by aiding the revolt of Paktyas. The 
inhabitants of Priend were sold into slavery : thev 
were the first assailed by Hazards, and had perhaps 
been especially forward in the attack made by Pak- 
tyas on Sardis'. 

Among these unfortunate towns, thus changing F » te °f 

. - , •> , • Phokse*. 

their master and passing into a harsher subjec- 
tion, two deserve especial notice — Teds and Pho- 
kaea. The citizens of the former, so soon as the 
mound around their walls had rendered farther re- 
sistance impossible, embarked and emigrated, some 
to Thrace, where they founded Abddra — others to 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, where they planted Pha- 
nagoria : a portion of them however must have re- 
mained to take the chances of subjection, since the 
town appears in after-times still peopled and still 
Hellenic 2 . 

1 Herodot. i. 161-169. 

1 Herodot. i 168; Skyinnus Chius, Fragm. v. 153; Dionvs. Perieg. 
v. 553. 
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The fate of Phokaea, similar in the main, is given 
to us with more striking circumstances of detail, 
and becomes the more interesting, since the enter- 
prising mariners who inhabited it had been the 
torch-bearers of Grecian geographical discovery in 
the w T est. I have already described their adven- 
turous exploring voyages of former days into the 
interior of the Adriatic, and along the whole north- 
ern and western coasts of the Mediterranean as far 
as Tartessus (the region around and adjoining to 
Cadiz) — together with the favourable reception 
given to them by old Arganth6nius, king of the 
country, who invited them to immigrate in a body 
to his kingdom, offering them the choice of any 
site which they might desire. His invitation was 
declined, though probably the Phokseans may have 
subsequently regretted the refusal ; and he then 
manifested his goodwill towards them by a large 
present to defray the expense of constructing for- 
tifications round their town’. The walls, erected 

1 Herodot. i. 163. 'O St nvBopevos nap alrwv rov M^Sov is avPoiro, 
fdldov rr<f>i ^prjpara rciyor 7t epifiaktaGai ttjv ttoKlp. 

I do not understand why the commentators debate what or who is 
meant by rov M ijSou : it plainly means the Meehan or Persian power 
generally : but the chronological difficulty is a real one. if we are to 
suppose that there was time between the first alarm conceived of the 
Median power of the Ionians, and the siege of Phoksea by Harpagus, 
to inform Arganthonius of the circumstances, and to procure from 
him this large aid as well as to build the fortifications. The Ionic 
Greeks neither actually did conceive, nor had reason to conceive, any 
alarm respecting Persian power, until the arrival of Cyrus before 
Sardis; and within a month from that time Sardis was in his possession. 
If we are to suppose communication with Arganthonius grounded upon 
this circumstance, at the distance of Tartessus and under the circum- 
stances of ancient navigation, we must necessarily imagine also that the 
attack made by Harpagus upon Phokaea (which city he assailed before 
any of the rest) was postponed for at least two or three years. Such 
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in part by this aid, were both extensive and well- 
built ; yet they could not hinder Harpagus from 
raising his mounds of earth up against them, while 
he was politic enough at the same time to tempt 
them with offers of a moderate capitulation ; re- 
quiring only that they should breach their walls in 
one place by pulling down one of the towers, and 
consecrate one building in the interior of the town 
as a token of subjection. To accept these terms 
was to submit themselves to the discretion of the 
besieger, for there could be no security that they 
would be observed ; and the Phokseans, while they 
asked for one day to deliberate upon their reply, 
entreated that during that day Harpagus should 
withdraw his troops altogether from the walls. 
With this demand the latter complied, intimating 

postponement is not wholly impossible, yet it is not in the spirit of the 
Herodotean narrative, nor do I think it likely. It is much more pro- 
bable that the informants of Herodotus made a slip in chronology, and 
ascribed the donations of Arganthonius to a motive which did not 
really dictate them. 

As to the fortifications (which Phok.xa and the other Ionic cities are 
reported to have erected after the conquest of Sardis by the Persians), 
the case may stand thus. While these cities were all independent, be- 
fore they were first conquered by Croesus, they must undoubtedly have 
had fortifications. When Croesus conquered them, he directed the de- 
molition of the fortifications ; but demolition does not necessarily mean 
pulling down the entire walls : when one or a few breaches arc made, 
the city is laid open, and the purpose of Crorsus would thus be an- 
swered. Such mav well have been the state of the Ionian cities at the 
time when tliev first thought it necessary to provide defences against 
the Persians at Sardis : they repaired and perfected the breached for- 
tifications. 

The conjecture of Larcher fsce the Notes both of Larcher and Wes- 
seling) — roe AuSoe instead of tov Mijdov — is not an unreasonable one, 
if it had any authority' : the donation of Arganthonius would then be 
transferred to the period anterior to the Lydian conquest : it would 
get rid of the chronological difficulty above adverted to, but it would 
introduce some new awkwardness into the narrative. 

T 2 
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at the same time that he saw clearly through the 
meaning of it. The Phokseans had determined that 
the inevitable servitude impending over their town 
should not be shared by its inhabitants, and they 
employed their day of grace in preparation for col- 
lective exile, putting on shipboard their wives and 
children as well as their furniture and the moveable 
decorations of their temples. They then set sail for 
Chios, leaving to the conqueror a deserted town for 
the occupation of a Persian garrison 1 . 

Emigration It appears that the fugitives were not very kindly 
kseans vow- received at Chios : at least when they made a pro- 
secuted’ position for purchasing from the Chians the neigh- 
ham hyone bouring islands of CEnussse as a permanent abode, 
the latter were induced to refuse by apprehensions 
of commercial rivalry. It was necessary to look 
farther for a settlement ; while Arganth&nius, their 
protector, being now dead, Tartessus was no longer 
inviting. Twenty years before, however, the colony 
of Alalia in the island of Corsica had been founded 
from Phoksea by the direction of the oracle, and 
thither the general body of Phokeeans now resolved 
to repair. Having prepared their ships for this 
distant voyage, they first sailed back to Phoksea, 
surprised the Persian garrison whom Harpagus had 
left in the town, and slew them : they then sunk in 
the harbour a great lump of iron, and bound them- 
selves by a solemn and unanimous oath never again 
to see Phdkeea until that iron should come up to 
the surface. Nevertheless, in spite of the oath, 
the voyage of exile had been scarcely begun when 
more than half of them repented of having so bound 
1 Herodot. i. 16-4. 
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themselves — and became home-sick 1 . They broke 
their vow and returned to Phoksea. But since Hero- 
dotus does not mention any divine judgment as 
having been consequent on the perjury, we may 
perhaps suspect that some grey-headed citizen, to 
whom transportation to Corsica might be little less 
than a sentence' of death, both persuaded himself, 
and certified to his companions, that he had seen 
the sunken lump of iron raised up and floating for 
a while buoyant upon the waves. Harpagus must 
have been induced to pardon the previous slaughter 
of his Persian garrison, or at least to believe that it 
had been done by those Phokaeans who still per- 
sisted in exile. He wanted tribute-pacing subjects, 
not an empty military post, so that the repentant 
home-seekers were allowed to number themselves 
among the slaves of the Great King. 

Meanwhile the smaller but more resolute half of Phdksean 
the Phokaeans executed their voyage to Alalia in «t 'Sia^ 
Corsica, with their wives and children, in sixty jjui.* 1 
pentekontfirs or armed ships, and established them- 
selves along with the previous settlers. They re- 
mained there for five years*, during which time 
their indiscriminate piracies had become so intole- 
rable (even at that time, piracy committed against 
a foreign vessel seems to have been both frequent 
and practised without much disrepute), that both the 
Tyrrhenian sea-ports along the Mediterranean coast 

1 Herodot. i. 165. {mcpTjpl<rfa$ tojv dtrrtov rXn.df ttoOos re Kai oiktos 
r i i s jroXior itai ru>v jjdetov rrjs tprjs' yjeev&dpKioi re yevoficvot, &c. The 
colloquial term which I have ventured to place in the text expresses 
exactly, as well as briefly, the meaning of the historian, A public oath, 
taken by most of the Greek cities with similar ceremony of lumps of iron 
thrown into the sea, is mentioned in Plutarch, Aristid. c. 25. 

2 Herodot. i. 166. 
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of Italy, and the Carthaginians, united to put them 
down. There subsisted particular treaties between 
these two, for the regulation of the commercial in- 
tercourse between Africa and Italy, of which the 
ancient treaty preserved by Polybius between Rome 
and Carthage (made in 509 b.c.) may be considered 
as a specimen 1 . Sixty Carthaginian and as many 
Tuscan ships attacked the sixty Ph6ksean ships near 
Alalia, and destroyed forty of them, yet not without 
such severe loss to themselves that the victory was 
said to be on the side of the latter ; who however, 
in spite of this Kadmeian victory (so a battle was 
denominated in which the victors lost more than 
the vanquished), were compelled to carry back their 
remaining twenty vessels to Alalia, and to retire 
with their wives and families, in so far as room 
could be found for them, to Rbegium. At last 
these unhappy exiles found a permanent home by 
establishing the new settlement of Elea or Velia in 
the Gulf of Policastro, on the Italian coast (then 
called CEnotrian) southward from Poseidonia or 
Paestum. It is probable that they were here joined 
by other exiles from Ionia, in particular by the 
Kolophonian philosopher and poet Xenophanes, 
from whom what was afterwards called the Eleatic 
school of philosophy, distinguished both for bold 
consistency and dialectic acuteness, took its rise. 
The Ph6ksean captives, taken prisoners in the naval 
combat by Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, were 
stoned to death ; but a divine judgment overtook 
the Tyrrhenian town of Agylla in consequence of 
this cruelty ; and even in the time of Herodotus, a 


Aristot. Polit. iii. 5, 11 ; Polyb. iii. 22. 
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century afterwards, the Agyllieans were still ex- 
piating the sin by a periodical solemnity and agon, 
pursuant to the penalty which the Delphian oracle 
had imposed upon them 1 . 

Such was the fate of the Phokaean exiles, while 
their brethren at home remained as subjects of 
Harpagus, in common with all the other Ionic and 
iEolic Greeks, except Miletus. For even the insular 
inhabitants of Lesbos and Chios, though not assail- 
able by sea, since the Persians had no fleet, thought 
it better to renounce their independence and enrol 
themselves as Persian subjects — both of them pos- 
sessing strips of the mainland which they were un- 
able to protect otherwise. Samos, on the other hand, 
maintained its independence, and even reached, 
shortly after this period, under the despotism of 
Polykrat^s, a higher degree of power than ever. 

Perhaps the humiliation of the other maritime 
Greeks around may have rather favoured the am- 
bition of this unscrupulous prince, to whom I 
shall revert presently. But we may readily con- 
ceive that the public solemnities in which the Ionic 
Greeks intermingled, in place of those gay and 
richly-decked crowds which the Homeric hymn 
describes in the preceding century as assembled at 
Delos, presented scenes of marked despondency. 

One of their wisest men, indeed, Bias of Prient), Proposition 
went so far as to propose, at the Pan-Ionic festival, aPan-ionic 
a collective emigration of the entire population of „ot adopt- 
the Ionic towns to the island of Sardinia. Nothing ci 
like freedom (he urged) was now open to them in 
Asia ; but in Sardinia, one great Pan-Ionic city 
might be formed, which would not only be free her- 


' Hcrodot. i, lfi/- 
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self, but mistress of her neighbours. The proposi- 
tion found no favour ; the reason of which is suffi- 
ciently evident from the narrative just given re- 
specting the unconquerable local attachment on the 
part of the Phoksean majority. But Herodotus 
bestows upon it the most unqualified commenda- 
tion, and regrets that it was not acted upon 1 . Had 
such been the case, the subsequent history of Car- 
thage, Sicily, and even Rome, might have been 
sensibly altered. 

Thus subdued by Harpagus, the Ionic and iEolic 
Greeks were employed as auxiliaries to him in the 
conquest of the south-western inhabitants of Asia 
Minor — Karians, Kaunians, Lykians, and Doric 
Greeks of Knidus and Halikarnassus. Of the fate 
of the latter town, Herodotus tells us nothing, 
though it was his native place. The inhabitants of 
Knidus, a place situated on a long outlying tongue 
of land, at first tried to cut through the narrow 
isthmus which joined them to the continent, but 
abandoned the attempt with a facility which Hero- 
dotus explains by referring it to a prohibition of 
the oracle 2 : nor did either the Karians or the 
Kaunians offer any serious resistance. The Ly- 
kians only, in their chief town Xanthus, made a de- 
sperate defence. Having in vain tried to repel the 
assailants in the open field, and finding themselves 
blocked up in their city, they set fire to it with 
their own hands ; consuming in the flames their 
women, children, and servants, w’hile the armed citi- 
zens marched out and perished to a man in combat 

1 Herodot. i. 17^. Uvv&dvopuu yv&prjv B lavra dvbpa Upirjvea drro- 
&t(a<T$ai ¥ Ia)<ri xpqaLpurnrrjv, rjj ft iirtiBopro, napeix* dv (r(pt tv&aipo- 
vtciv ‘EXXtjj'oji/ paXinra. 

3 Herodot. i. 1/4. 
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with the enemy 1 . Such an act of brave and even 
ferocious despair is not in the Grecian character. 
In recounting, however, the languid defence and 
easy submission of the Greeks of Knidus, it may 
surprise us to call to mind that they were Dorians 
and colonists from Sparta. So that the want of 
stedfast courage, often imputed to Ionic Greeks as 
compared to Dorian, ought properly to be charged 
on Asiatic Greeks as compared with European ; or 
rather upon that mixture of indigenous with Hel- 
lenic population, which all the Asiatic colonies, in 
common with most of the other colonies, presented, 
and which in Halikarnassus was particularly re- 
markable ; for it seems to have been half Karian, 
half Dorian, and was even governed by a line of 
Karian despots. 

Harpagus and the Persians thus mastered, with- 
out any considerable resistance, the western and 
southern portions of Asia Minor ; probably also, 
though we have no direct account of it, the entire 
territory within the Ilalys which had before been 
ruled by Croesus. The tributes of the conquered 
Greeks were transmitted to Ekbatana instead of to 
Sardis. While Harpagus was thus employed, Cy- 
rus himself had been making still more extensive 
conquests in Upper Asia and Assyria, of which I 
shall speak in the coming chapter. 

1 Ilerotlot. i. 1/ti. The whole population of Xanthns perished, ex- 
cept eighty families accidentally absent : the subsequent occupants of 
the town were recruited from strangers. Nearly five centuries after- 
wards, their descendants in the same city slew themselves in the like 
desperate and tragical manner, to avoid surrendering to the Roman 
army under Marcus Brutus (Plutarch, Bmtus, c. 31). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

GROWTH OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

Conquests In the preceding chapter an account has been given, 
Asia. the best which we can pick out from Herodotus, of 
the steps by which the Asiatic Greeks became sub- 
ject to Persia. And if his narrative is meagre, on a 
matter which vitally concerned not only so many of 
his brother Greeks, but even his own native city, 
we can hardly expect that he should tell us much 
respecting the other conquests of Cyrus. He seems 
to withhold intentionally various details which had 
come to his knowledge, and merely intimates in 
general terms that while Harpagus was engaged on 
the coast of the iEgean, Cyrus himself assailed and 
subdued all the nations of Upper Asia, “ not omit- 
ting any one of them 1 .” He alludes to the Baktri- 
ans and the Sakae 2 , who are also named by Ktlsias 
as having become subject partly by force, partly by 
capitulation ; but he deems only two of the exploits 
of Cyrus worthy of special notice — the conquest of 
Babylon, and the final expedition against the Mas- 
sagetae. In the short abstract which we now pos- 
sess of the lost work of KteSsias, no mention appears 
of the important conquest of Babylon ; but his nar- 
rative, as far as the abstract enables us to follow it, 
diverges materially from that of Herodotus, and 
must have been founded on data altogether different. 

1 Herodot. i. 177- 


5 Herodot. i. 153. 
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“ I shall mention (says Herodotus') those con- 
quests which gave Cyrus most trouble, and are 
most memorable : after he had subdued all the rest 
of the continent, he attacked the Assyrians.” Those 
who recollect the description of Babylon and its 
surrounding territory, as given in a former chapter, 
will not be surprised to learn that the capture of it 
gave the Persian aggressor much trouble ; their only 
surprise will be, how it could ever have been taken 
at all— or indeed how a hostile army could have even 
reached it. Herodotus informs us that the Baby- 
lonian queen Nitokris (mother of that very Laby- 
n£tus who was king when Cyrus attacked the place) 
had been apprehensive of invasion from the Medes 
after their capture of Nineveh, and had executed 
many laborious works near the Euphrates for the 
purpose of obstructing their approach. Moreover 
there existed what was called the wall ol Media 
(probably built by her, but certainly built prior to 
the Persian conquest), one hundred feet high and 
twenty feet thick 2 , across the entire space between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. And the canals them- 
selves, as we may see by the march of the Ten Thou- 

1 Herodot. i. 177- ra Sc o! itdpi<r\( novov re 7 rXfi< 7 TOp, «ji d^tamjyT]- 

TOTard €0~TI, TOVTCOV CTTlflVqcrOfiai. 

s See Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 15; ii. 4, 12. For the inextricable 
difficulties m which the Ten Thousand Greeks were involved, after the 
battle of Kunaxa, and the insurmountable obstacles which impeded 
their march, assuming any resisting force whatever, see Xenoph. Anab. 
ii. 1, 11; ii. 2, 3; ii. 3, 10; ii. 4, 12-13. These obstacles doubtless 
served as a protection to them against attack, not less than as an im- 
pediment to their advance ; and the well-supplied villages enabled them 
to obtain plenty of provisions : hence the anxiety of the Great King to 
help them across the Tigris out of Babylonia. But it is not easy to see 
how, in the face of such difficulties, any invading army could reach 
Babylon. 


His attack 
of Babylon. 
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sand Greeks after the battle of Kunaxa, presented 
means of defence altogether insuperable by a rude 
army such as that of the Persians. On the east, the 
territory of Babylonia was defended by the Tigris, 
which cannot be forded lower than the ancient Ni- 
neveh or the modern Mosul 1 . In addition to these 
ramparts, natural as well as artificial, to protect 
the territory — populous, cultivated, productive, and 
offering every motive to its inhabitants to resist 
even the entrance of an enemy — we are told that 
the Babylonians were so thoroughly prepared for 
the inroad of Cyrus that they had accumulated a 
store of provisions within the city walls, sufficient 
for many years. 

approach to Strange as it may seem, we must suppose that 
Babylon— the king of Babylon, after all the cost and labour 

no resist- . . 

ancemade spent m providing defences for the territory, vo- 
vaders. 11 * luntarily neglected to avail himself of them, suf- 
fered the invader to tread down the fertile Baby- 
lonia without resistance, and merely drew out the 
citizens to oppose him when he arrived under the 
walls of the city — if the statement of Herodotus is 
correct 2 . And we may illustrate this unaccountable 
omission by that which we know to have happened 
in the march of the younger Cyrus to Kunaxa 


1 o Tryprjt plyas Tt Kai ovSafiov huifiaTbs tr T( «Vt rfjv (Kjio\r)V (Ar- 
rian, rii. 7, 7). By which he means, that it is not fordable below the 
ancient Nineveh or Mosul ; for a little above that spot, Alexander him- 
self forded it with his army, a few days before the battle of Arbela— not 
without very great difficulty (Arrian, iii. 7, 8; Diodor. xvii. 55). 

Herodot. i. 190. Eire Sc tytvero t'Xii i vuiv ayy^ov tt/s ttoXios, o~vvef$ a- 
Xoi> re oi Hajivkanoi, Kai tVcrafleVrfs rfj nd\TI> KareiXijdijaae ts To dare. 

Just as if Babylon was as easy to be approached as Sardis — old re 
virioTnpeeot (Ti TTportpov roe KCpoe ovk drpfpifoera, liXX’ opcovres avrov 
men opotiov cderi* €7Ti\fiptovrn, irpoco'a^QVTO triri a eYcoie KiipTd woXXiee. 
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against his brother Artaxerxes Mnfimon. The latter 
had caused to be dug, expressly in preparation for 
this invasion, a broad and deep ditch (thirty feet 
wide and eight feet deep) from the wall of Media 
to the river Euphrates, a distance of twelve para- 
sangs, or near forty English miles, leaving only a 
passage of twenty feet broad close alongside of the 
river. Yet when the invading army arrived at this 
important pass, they found not a man there to de- 
fend it, and all of them marched without resistance 
through the narrow inlet. Cyrus the younger, who 
had up to that moment felt assured that his brother 
would fight, now supposed that he had given up the 
idea of defending Babylon' : instead of which, two 
days afterwards, Artaxerxes attacked him on an 
open plain of ground where there was no advantage 
of position on either side ; though the invaders were 
taken rather unawares in consequence of their ex- 
treme confidence arising from recent unopposed 
entrance within the artificial ditch. 

This anecdote is the more valuable as an illustra- 
tion, because all its circumstances are transmitted 
to us by a discerning eye-witness. And both the 
two incidents here brought into comparison de- 
monstrate the recklessness, changefulness, and in- 
capacity of calculation, belonging to the Asiatic 
mind of that day — as well as the great command of 
hands possessed by these kings, and their prodigal 
waste of human labour 2 . We shall see, as we ad- 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 14-20 ; Dioilor. xiv. 22 ; Plutarch, Ar- 
taxerxes, c. 7- I follow Xenophon without hesitation, where he differs 
from these two latter. 

2 Xenophon, Cvropted. iii- 3, 26. about the 7 ro\v\fif>ia of the barbaric 
kings. 
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vance in this history, farther evidences of the same 
attributes, which it is essential to bear in mind, for 
the purpose of appreciating both Grecian dealing 
with Asiatics, and the comparative absence of such 
defects in the Grecian character. Vast walls and 
deep ditches are inestimable aid to a brave and 
well-commanded garrison ; but they cannot be made 
entirely to supply the want of bravery and intelli- 
gence. 

Cyrus dis- In whatever manner the difficulties of approach- 

tributes the . 

river Gyn- ing Babylon may have been overcome, the fact that 

manychan- they were overcome by Cyrus is certain. On first 

neIs ' setting out for this conquest, he was about to cross 
the river Gyndes (one of the affluents from the East 
which joins the Tigris near the modern Bagdad, and 
along which lay the high road crossing the pass of 
Mount Zagros from Babylon to Ekbatana), when 
one of the sacred white horses, W'hich accompanied 
him, insulted the river* so far as to march in and try 
to cross it by himself. The Gyndes resented this in- 
sult and the horse was drowned : upon which Cyrus 
swore in his wrath that he would so break the 
strength of the river as that women in future should 
pass it without wetting their knees. Accordingly he 
employed his entire army, during the whole summer 
season, in digging three hundred and sixty artificial 
channels to disseminate the unity of the stream. 
Such, according to Herodotus, was the incident 
which postponed for one year the fall of the great 
Babylon ; but in the next spring Cyrus and his 

* Herodot. i. 189—202. €v6a.VTCL 01 TCOV T15 ip(OV ITTTTObV TG>V \fVKCO V V7TO 

vfipios ecrftas is rov norapov, diafialveiv erretparo K dpra re e^aA ircaivc 

r« irorapcp 6 Kvpos tovto v/S pivavn, &c. 
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army were before the walls, after having defeated 
and driven in the population who came out to fight. 

But the walls were artificial mountains (three hun- 
dred feet high, seventy-five feet thick, and forming 
a square of fourteen miles to each side), within which 
the besieged defied attack, and even blockade, ha- 
ving previously stored up several years’ provision. 
Through the midst of these walls, however, flowed 
the Euphrates ; and this river, which had been so 
laboriously trained to serve for protection, trade, 
and sustenance to the Babylonians, was now made 
the avenue of their ruin. Having left a detachment 
of his army at the two points where the Euphrates 
enters and quits the city, Cyrus retired with the 
remainder to the higher part of its course, where an 
ancient Babylonian queen had prepared one of the 
great lateral reservoirs for carrying off in case of 
need the superfluity of its water. Near this point He take* 
Cyrus caused another reservoir and another canal bydrawing 
of communication to be dug, by means of which he 
drew off the water of the Euphrates to such a degree 
that it became not above the height of a man’s thigh. Euphrate*. 
The period chosen was that of a great Babylonian 
festival, when the whole population were engaged 
in amusement and revelry ; and the Persian troops 
left near the town, watching their opportunity, 
entered from both sides along the bed of the river ; 
and took it by surprise with scarcely any resistance. 

At no other time, except during a festival, could 
they have done this (says Herodotus) had the river 
been ever so low ; for both banks throughout the 
w'hole length of the town were provided with quays, 
with continuous walls, and with gates at the end of 
every street which led down to the river at right 
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angles : so that if the population had not been dis- 
qualified by the influences of the moment, they 
would have caught the assailants in the bed of the 
river “ as in a trap,” and overwhelmed them from 
the walls alongside. Within a square of fourteen 
miles to each side, we are not surprised to hear that 
both the extremities were already in the power of 
the besiegers before the central population heard 
of it, and while they were yet absorbed in uncon- 
scious festivity*. 

Babylon Such is the account given by Herodotus of the 

left in nn- . , . , _ , i , , 

diminished circumstances which placed Babylon — the greatest 

and'popu- city of Western Asia — in the power of the Persians. 

latioii. To what extent the information communicated to 
him was incorrect or exaggerated, we cannot now* 
decide ; but the way in which the city was treated 

1 Herodot. i. 191* This latter portion of the story, if we may judge 
from the expression of Herodotus, seems to excite more doubt in his 
mind than all the rest, for he thinks it necessary to add, “ as the resi- 
dents at Babylon say,” ais Xeycrai vno rwv TaxiTrj OLKr][X(VO)V, Yet if we 
assume the size of the place to be what be has affirmed, there seems 
nothing remarkable in the fact that the people in the centre did not at 
once hear of the capture ; for the first business of the assailants would 
be to possess themselves of the walls and gates. It is a lively illustra- 
tion of prodigious magnitude, and as such it is given by Aristotle (Polit. 
iii. 1, 12); w ho however exaggerates it by giving as a report that the 
inhabitants in the centre did not hear of the capture until the third day. 
No such exaggeration as this appears in Herodotus. 

Xenophon, in the Cyropaedia (vii. 5, 7-1$), following the story that 
Cyrus drained off the Euphrates, represents it as effected in a manner 
differing from Herodotus, According to him, Cyrus dug two vast and 
deep ditches, one on each side round the town, from the river above the 
town to the river below it : watching the opportunity of a festival day 
in Babylon, he let the water into both of these side ditches, which fell 
into the main stream again below the town : hence the main stream in 
its passage through the town became nearly dry. The narrative of 
Xenophon, however, betrays itself as not having been written from in- 
formation received on the spot, like that of Herodotus; for he talks of 
at aKpai of Babylon, just as he speaks of the aicpai of the hill-towns of 
Karia (compare Cyropaedia, vii. 4, 1, 7, with vii. 5, 34). There were no 
diepru on the dead flat of Babylon. 
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would lead us to suppose that its acquisition can- 
not have cost the conqueror either much time or 
much loss. Cyrus comes into the list as king of 
Babylon, and the inhabitants with their whole ter- 
ritory become tributary to the Persians, forming 
. the richest satrapy in the empire ; but we do not 
hear that the people were otherwise ill-used, while 
it is certain that the vast walls and gates were left 
untouched. This was very different from the way 
in which the Medes had treated Nineveh, which 
seems to have been ruined and for a long time 
absolutely uninhabited, though re-occupied on a 
reduced scale under the Parthian empire ; and very 
different also from the way in which Babylon itself 
was treated twenty years afterwards by Darius, when 
reconquered after a revolt. 

The importance of Babylon, marking as it does 
one of the peculiar forms of civilization belonging 
to the ancient world in a state of full development, 
gives an interest even to the half-authenticated 
stories respecting its capture. But the other ex- 
ploits ascribed to Cyrus — his invasion of India, Cyrus at- 

* * 4 tacks the 

across the desert of Arachosia 1 2 — and his attack Massaget® 
upon the Massagetas, Nomads ruled by queen 
Tomyris and greatly resembling the Scythians, skm - 
across the mysterious river which Herodotus calls 
Araxes — -are too little known to be at all dwelt 
upon. In the latter he is said to have perished, 
his army being defeated in a bloody battle''. He 


1 Arrian, vi. 24, 4. 

2 Herodot. i. 205-214; Arrian, v. 4, 14; Justin, i. S ; Strabo, xi. 
p. 512. 

According to Ktesias, Cyrus was slain in an expedition against the 
Derbikes, a people in the Caucasian regions — though his army after- 
VOL. IV. U 
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was buried at Pasargadse, in liis native province of 
Persis proper, where his tomb was honoured and 
watched until the breaking up of the empire 1 , while 
his memory was held in profound veneration among 
the Persians. 

Of his real exploits we know little except their, 
results ; but in what we read respecting him there 
seems, though amidst constant fighting, very little 
cruelty. Xenophon has selected his life as the 
subject of a moral romance, which for a long time 
was cited as authentic history, and which even 
now serves as an authority, express or implied, for 
disputable and even incorrect conclusions. His 
extraordinary activity and conquests admit of no 
doubt. He left the Persian empire® extending from 
Sogdiana and the rivers Jaxarttjs and Indus east- 
ward, to the Hellespont and the Syrian coast west- 
ward, and his successors made no permanent addi- 
tion to it except that of Egypt. Phenicia and Judaea 
were dependencies of Babylon, at the time when he 
conquered it, with their princes and grandees in 
Babylonian captivity. They seem to have yielded to 
him, and become his tributaries 3 , without difficulty; 
and the restoration of their captives w r as conceded 
to them. It w T as from Cyrus that the habits of the 
Persian kings took commencement, to dwell at Susa 
in the winter, and Ekbatana during the summer ; 
the primitive territory of Persis, with its two towns 

wards prove victorious and conquer the country (Ktesia: Persiea, c. 8-9) 

■ — see the comment of Bahr on the passage in his edition of Ktesias. 

1 Strabo, xv. p. 730, 731 ; Arrian, vi. 29. 

" The town Kyra, or Kyropolis, on the river Sihon or Jaxartes, was 
said to have been founded by Cyrus — it was destroyed by Alexander 
(Strabo, xi. p. 517, 518; Aman, iv. 2, 2; Curtius, vii. 0, lfi). 

3 Ilerodot. iii. 19. 
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of Persepolis and Pasargadse, being reserved for the 
burial-jilace of the kings and the religious sanctuary 
of the empire. How or when the conquest of Su- 
siana was made, we are not informed : it lay east- 
ward of the Tigris, between Babylonia and Persia 
proper, and its people, the Kissians, as far as we 
can discern, were of Assyrian and not of Arian 
race. The river Choasp£s near Susa was supposed 
to furnish the only water fit for the palate of the 
Great King, and is said to have been carried about 
with him wherever he went 1 . 

While the conquests of Cyrus contributed to as- Extraor- 
similate the distinct types of civilization in Western to ’ 
Asia — not by elevating the worse, but by degrading sl’an^from 
the better — upon the native Persians themselves *„e S c t ° n ‘ f 
they operated as an extraordinary stimulus, pro- C J™ S - 
yoking alike their pride, ambition, cupidity, and 
warlike propensities. Not only did the territory 
of Persis proper pay no tribute to Susa or Ekbatana 
— being the only district so exempted between the 
Jaxartes and the Mediterranean — but the vast tri- 
butes received from the remaining empire were dis- 
tributed to a great degree among its inhabitants. 

Empire to them meant — for the great men, lucra- 
tive satrapies or pachalics, with powers altogether 
unlimited, pomp inferior only to that of the Great 
King, and standing armies which they employed at 
their own discretion sometimes against each other* 

— for the common soldiers, drawn from their fields 
or flocks, constant plunder, abundant maintenance, 

- and an unrestrained licence, either in the suite of 

1 Hcrodot. i. 188; Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 3; Diodor. xvii. ”1 
1 Xenophon, Anabas. i. 1,8. 

u 2 
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one of the satraps, or in the large permanent troop 
which moved from Susa to Ekbatana with the 
Great King. And if the entire population of Persis 
proper did not migrate from their abodes to occupy 
some of those more inviting spots which the im- 
mensity of the imperial dominion furnished — a 
dominion extending (to use the language of Cyrus 
the younger before the battle of Kunaxa 1 ) from the 
region of insupportable heat to that of insupport- 
able cold — this was only because the early kings 
discouraged such a movement, in order that the 
nation might maintain its military hardihood 2 and 
be in a situation to furnish undiminished supplies 
of soldiers. 

The self-esteem and arrogance of the Persians 
were no less remarkable than their avidity for 
sensual enjoyment. They were fond of wine to 
excess ; their wives and their concubines were both 
numerous ; and they adopted eagerly from foreign 
nations new fashions of luxury as well as of orna- 
ment. Even to novelties in religion, they were not 
strongly averse ; for though they were disciples of 
Zoroaster, with Magi as their priests and as indis- 
pensable companions of their sacrifices, worshiping 
Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, &c., and recognising neither 
image, temple, nor altar — yet they had adopted the 
voluptuous worship of the goddess Mylitta from the 
Assyrians and Arabians. A numerous male off- 
spring was the Persian’s boast, and his warlike cha- 
racter and consciousness of force were displayed in 
the education of these youths, who were taught, 
from five years old to twenty, only three things — to 
Xeuophon, Anabas. i. 7, G; Cyropaed. viii. G, 19. ■ Ilerodot. ix. 122. 
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ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak the truth 1 . 
To owe money, or even to buy and sell, was ac- 
counted among the Persians disgraceful — a senti- 
ment which they defended by saying that both the 
one and the other imposed the necessity of telling 
falsehood. To exact tribute from subjects, to re- 
ceive pay or presents from the king, and to give 
away without forethought whatever was not imme- 
diately wanted, was their mode of dealing with 
money. Industrious pursuits were left to the con- 
quered, who were fortunate if by paying a fixed 
contribution, and sending a military contingent 
when required, they could purchase undisturbed 
immunity for their remaining concerns*. They 
could not thus purchase safety for the family 
hearth, since we find instances of noble Grecian 
maidens torn from their parents for the harem of 
the satrap 3 . 

To a people of this character, whose conceptions 
of political society went no farther than personal 
obedience to a chief, a conqueror like Cyrus would 
communicate the strongest excitement and enthu- 

1 The modem Persians at this day exhibit almost matchless skill in 
shooting with the firelock, as well as with the bow, on horseback— see 
Sir John Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, ch. xvii. p. 201 ; sec also Kin- 
neir. Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 32. 

■ About the attributes of the Persian character, see Ilerodot. i. 131- 
140 : compare i. 153. 

lie expresses himself very strongly as to the facility with which the 
Persians imbibed foreign customs, and especially foreign luxuries ! i. 135) 
— vuca Se vofiaia Hepacu npoaUvrai dvbpfov fiaXtara — kcu tvn adaas 
T€ navrofianas nvv6a.v6fj.fvoL emrrfBcvovaL. 

That rigid tenacity of customs and exclusiveness of tastes, which 
mark the modem Orientals, appear to be of the growth of Maho- 
metanism, and to distinguish them greatly from the old Zoroastrian 
Persians. 

3 Ilerodot. ix. 76; Plutarch, Artaxcrx. c. 26. 
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siasm of which they were capable. He had found 
them slaves, and made them masters : he was the 
first and greatest of national benefactors 1 , as well 
as the most forward of leaders in the field : they 
followed him from one conquest to another, during 
the thirty years of his reign — their love of empire 
growing with the empire itself. And this impulse 
of aggrandisement continued unabated during the 
reigns of his three next successors — Kambyses, 
Darius, and Xerxes — until it was at length violently 
stifled by the humiliating defeats of Platsea and 
Salamis ; after which the Persians became content 
with defending themselves at home and playing a 
secondary game. But at the time when Kambyses 
son of Cyrus succeeded to his father’s sceptre, Per- 
sian spirit was at its highest point, and he was not 
long in fixing upon a prey both richer and less 
hazardous than the Massagetae, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the empire. Phenicia and Judaea being 
already subject to him, he resolved to invade 
Egypt, then highly flourishing under the long 
and prosperous reign of Amasis. Not much pre- 
tence was needed to colour the aggression, and 
the various stories which Herodotus mentions as 
causes ol the war, are only interesting inasmuch as 
they imply a vein of Egyptian party-feeling — af- 
firming that the invasion was brought upon Amasis 
by a daughter of Aprils, and was thus a judgment 
upon him for having deposed the latter. As to the 
manner in which she had produced this effect, in- 
deed, the most contradictory stories were circu- 
lated 2 . 

’ Herodnt. i. 210 ; ,ii. 15?>. a Herorlot. iii. 1-4. 
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Kambyses summoned (he forces of his empire b . c . 525. 
for this new enterprise, and among them both the 
Phenicians and the Asiatic Greeks, iEolic as well as his father 
Ionic 1 , insular as well as continental — nearly all the invasion of 
maritime force and skill of tfte iEgean Sea. He was Egypt ' 
apprised by a Greek deserter from the mercenaries 
in Egypt, named Phanes, of the difficulties of the 
march, and the best method of surmounting them ; 
especially the three days of sandy desert, altogether 
without water, which lay between Egypt and Judaea. 

By the aid of the neighbouring Arabians — with 
whom he concluded a treaty, and who w r ere requited 
for this service with the title of equal allies, free 
from all tribute — he was enabled to surmount this 
serious difficulty, and to reach Pelusium at the 
eastern mouth of the Nile, where the Ionian and 
Karian troops in the Egyptian service, as w r ell as 
the Egyptian military, were assembled to oppose 
him 2 . 


Fortunately for himself, the Egyptian king Ama- °f 
sis had died during the interval of the Persian pre- king of 
parations, a few months before the expedition took u^ume* 
place — after forty-four years of unabated prosperity. p e h r ®" a I, h ® x . 
His death, at this critical rusment, was probably position 
the main cause of the easy conquest which followed ; paring— his 
his son Psammenitus succeeding to his crown, but m cn>tus 
neither to his abilities nor his influence. The re- succecds - 


1 Herodot. iii. 1, 19, A I. 

s The narrative of Ktesias i>, in respect both to the Egyptian expedi- 
tion and to the other incidents of Persian history, cpnte different in its 
details from that of Herodotus, agreeing only in the main events 
(Ktesias, Persica, c. 7). To blend the two together is impossible. 

Tacitus (Histor. i. 11) notes the difficulty of approach for an inva- 
ding army to Egypt — “ Egyptum, provinciam aditu difficilem. annona: 
fccundam, superstitione ac lascivia discordem et mobilem,’ ’ &c. 
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suit of the invasion was foreshadowed, as usual, 
by a menacing prodigy — rain falling at Thebes in 
Upper Egypt ; and was brought about by a single 
victory, though bravely disputed, at Pelusium, — fol- 
lowed by the capture of Memphis with the person 
of king Psammenitus, after a siege of some dura- 
tion. Kambyses had sent forward a Mitylensean 
ship to Memphis, with heralds to summon the city; 
but the Egyptians, in a paroxysm of fury, rushed 
out of the walls, destroyed the vessel, and tore the 
crew into pieces — a savage proceeding which drew 
upon them severe retribution after the capture. 
Psammenitus, after being at first treated with harsh- 
ness and insult, was at length released and even 
allowed to retain his regal dignity as a dependent 
of Persia. But being soon detected, or at least be- 
lieved to be concerned, in raising revolt against the 
conquerors, he was put to death, and Egypt was 
placed under a satrap 1 . 

There yet lay beyond Egypt territories for Kam- 
bysls to conquer — though Kvrend and Barka, the 
Greek colonies near the coast of Libya, placed 
themselves at once out of the reach of danger by 
sending to him tribute and submission at Memphis. 
He projected three new enterprises : one against 
Carthage, by sea ; the other two, by land, against 
the Ethiopians, far to the southward up the course 
of the Nile, and against the oracle and Oasis of Zeus 
Ammon, amidst the deserts of Libya. Towards 
Ethiopia he himself conducted his troops, but was 
compelled to bring them back without reaching it, 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 10-16. About the Arabians, between Judsea 8nd 
Egypt, see iii. c. 5, SS-91. 
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since they were on the point of perishing with fa- 
mine ; while the division which he sent against the 
temple of Ammon is said to have been overwhelmed 
by a sand-storm in the desert. The expedition 
against Carthage was given up, for a reason which 
well deserves to be commemorated. The Pheni- 
cians, who formed the most efficient part of his 
navy, refused to serve against their kinsmen and 
colonists, pleading the sanctity of mutual oaths as 
well as the ties both of relationship and traffic 1 . 
Even the frantic Kambyses was compelled to ac- 
cept, and perhaps to respect, this honourable re- 
fusal ; which was not imitated by the Ionic Greeks 
when Darius and Xerxes demanded the aid of their 
ships against Athens — we must add, however, that 
they were then in a situation much more exposed 
and helpless than that in which the Phenicians 
stood before Kambyses. 

Among the sacred animals so numerous and so 
different throughout the various nomes of Egypt, 
the most venerated of all was the bull Apis. Yet 
such peculiar conditions were required by the Egyp- 
tian religion as to the birth, the age, and the marks 
of this animal, that when he died, it was difficult to 
find a new calf properly qualified to succeed him. 
Much time was sometimes spent in the search, and 
when an unexceptionable successor was at last 
found, the demonstrations of joy in Memphis were 
extravagant and universal. At the moment when 
Kambyses returned to Memphis from his Ethiopian 
expedition, full of humiliation for the result, it so 
happened that a new Apis was just discovered ; and 

1 Herodot. ni. 19. 
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as the population of the city gave vent to their 
usual festive pomp and delight, he construed it into 
an intentional insult towards his own recent mis- 
fortunes. In vain did the priests and magistrates 
explain to him the real cause of these popular ma- 
nifestations : he persisted in his belief, punished 
some of them with death and others with stripes, 
and commanded every man seen in holiday attire 
to be slain. Farthermore — to carry his outrage 
against Egyptian feeling to the uttermost pitch — 
he sent for the newly-discovered Apis, and plunged 
his dagger into the side of the animal, who shortly 
afterwards died of the wound’. 

After this brutal deed — calculated to efface in 
the minds of the Egyptian priests the enormities of 
Cheops and Chephr&n, and doubtless unparalleled 
in all the 24,000 years of their anterior history — 
Kambyses lost every spark of reason which yet re- 
mained to him, and the Egyptians found in this 
visitation a new proof of the avenging interference 
of their gods. Not only did he commit every va- 
riety of studied outrage against the conquered peo- 
ple among whom he was tarrying, as well as their 
temples and their sepulchres — but he also dealt his 
blows against his Persian friends and even his nearest 
blood-relations. Among these revolting atrocities, 
one of the greatest deserves peculiar notice, because 
the fate of the empire was afterwards materially 
affected by it. His younger brother Smerdis had 
accompanied him into Egypt, but had been sent 
back to Susa, because the king became jealous of 
the admiration which his personal strength and 

1 Hero dot. iii. 2i). 
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qualities called forth 1 . That jealousy was aggra- 
vated into alarm and hatred by a dream portend- 
ing dominion and conquest to Smerdis ; so that the 
frantic Kambyses sent to Susa secretly a confiden- 
tial Persian, Prexaspes, with express orders to get 
rid of his brother. Prexaspes fulfilled his commis- 
sion effectively, burying the slain prince with his 
own hands 2 , and keeping the deed concealed from 
all except a few of the chiefs at the regal residence. 

Among these few chiefs, however, there was one, 
the Median Patizeithes, belonging to the order of 
the Magi, who saw in it a convenient stepping-stone 
for his own personal ambition, and made use of it 
as a means of covertly supplanting the dynasty of 
the great Cyrus. Enjoying the full confidence of 
Kambyses, he had been left by that prince on de- 
parting for Egypt in the entire management of the 
palace and treasures, with extensive authority 8 . 
Moreover he happened to have a brother extremely 
resembling in person the deceased Smerdis ; and as 
the open and dangerous madness of Kambyses con- 
tributed to alienate from him the minds of the Per- 
sians, he resolved to proclaim this brother king 
in his room, as if it were the younger son of Cyrus 
succeeding to the disqualified elder. On one im- 
portant point, the false Smerdis differed from the 
true. He had lost his ears, which Cyrus himself 
had caused to be cut off for an offence ; but the 
personal resemblance, after all, was of little import- 

1 Ktesias calls the brother Tanyoxarkes, and says that Cyrus had 
left him satrap, without tribute, of Baktria and the neighbouring re* 
gions (Persica, c. 8). Xenophon in the Cyropsedia also calls him Ta- 
nyoxarkes, but gives him a different gatrapy (Cyropsed. viii. 7, 11). 

3 Herodot. in. 30-62. 3 Herodot. iii. 61-63. 
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ance, since he was seldom or never allowed to show 
himself to the people 1 . Kambyses, having heard 
of this revolt in Syria on his return from Egypt, 
was mounting his horse in haste for the purpose of 
going to suppress it, when an accident from his 
sword put an end to his life. Herodotus tells us 
that before his death he summoned the Persians 
around him, confessed that he had been guilty of 
putting his brother to death, and apprised them 
that the reigning Smerdis was only a Median pre- 
tender — conjuring them at the same time not to 
submit to the disgrace of being ruled by any other 
than a Persian and an Achsemenid. But if it be 
true that he ever made known the facts, no one 
believed him. For Prexaspes on his part w r as com- 
pelled by regard to his own safety, to deny that he 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of a son of Cy- 
rus 2 ; and thus the opportune death of Kambyses 
placed the false Smerdis without opposition at the 
head of the Persians, w 7 ho all, or for the most part, 
believed themselves to be ruled by a genuine son 
of Cyrus. Kambyses had reigned for seven years 
and five months. 

For seven months did Smerdis reign without op- 
position, seconded by his brother Patizeithes ; and 
if he manifested his distrust of the haughty Persians 
around him by neither inviting them into his palace 
nor showing himself out of it, he at the same time 
studiously conciliated the favour of the subject- 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 68-69 . — “ Auribus decisis vivere jubet,” says Tacitus 
about a case under the Parthian government (Annal. xii. 1-4) — nor have 
the Turkish authorities given up the infliction of it at the present mo- 
ment, or at least down to a very recent period. 

" Herodot. iii. 64-66. 
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provinces, by remission of tribute and of military 
service for three years 1 . Such a departure from 
the Persian principle of government was in itself 
sufficient to disgust the warlike and rapacious 
Achsemenids at Susa. But it seems that their sus- 
picions as to his genuine character had never been 
entirely set at rest, and in the eighth month those 
suspicions were converted into certainty. Accord- 
ing to what seems to have been the Persian usage, 
he had taken to himself the entire harem of his 
predecessor, among whose wives was numbered 
Phsedyme, daughter of a distinguished Persian 
named Ot^nes. At the instance of her father, 
Phaedyme undertook the dangerous task of feeling 
the head of Smerdis while he slept, and thus detected 
the absence of ears 2 . Otanes, possessed of the de- 
cisive information, lost no time in concerting, with 
five other noble Achsemenids, means for ridding 
themselves of a king who was at once a Mede, a 
Magian, and a man without ears 3 ; Darius, son of 
Hystaspes the satrap of Persis proper, arriving just 
in time to join the conspiracy as the seventh. How 
these seven noblemen slew Smerdis in his palace at 
Susa — how they subsequently debated among them- 
selves whether they should establish in Persia a 
monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy — how, 
after the first of the three had been resolved upon, 
it was determined that the future king, whichever 
he might be, should be bound to take his wives 

1 Herodot. iii. 67. 3 Herodot. iii. 68-69. 

3 Herodot. iii. 69-73. ap)(6p.(6a ( liv tomes Vtiptrai, vn6 MrjSov dvtpis 
ftdyov, kcu tovtov Zrra ovk t^ovros. 

Compare the description of the insupportable repugnance of the 
Greeks of Kyrene to be governed by the lame Battus (Herodot. iv. 161'. 
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only from the families of the seven conspirators — 
how Darius became king from the circumstance of 
his horse being the first to neigh among those of the 
conspirators at a given spot, by the stratagem of the 
groom CEbares — how Otanes, standing aside before- 
hand from this lottery for the throne, reserved for 
himself as well as for his descendants perfect free- 
dom and exemption from the rule of the future 
king, whichsoever might draw the prize — all these 
incidents may be found recounted by Herodotus 
with his usual vivacity, but with no small addition 
of Hellenic ideas as well as of dramatic ornament. 

It was thus that the upright tiara, the privileged 
head-dress of the. Persian kings', passed away from 
the lineage of Cyrus, yet without departing from 
the great phratry of the Achremenidse — to which 
Darius and his father HystaspSs, as well as Cyrus, 
belonged. That important fact is unquestionable, 
and probably the acts ascribed to the seven con- 
spirators are in the main true, apart from their 
discussions and intentions. But, on this as well as 
on other occasions, we must guard ourselves against 
an illusion which the historical manner of Herodo- 
tus is apt to create. He presents to us with so much 
descriptive force the personal narrative — individual 
action and speech, with all its accompanying hopes, 
fears, doubts and passions — that our attention is 
distracted from the political bearing of what is 
going on ; which we are compelled often to gather 

1 Compare Aristophan. Aves, 487, with the Scholia, and Herodot. 
vii. hi ; Arrian, iv. 6, 29. The cap of the Persians generally was loose, 
low, clinging about the head in folds ; that of the king was high and 
erect above the head. See the notes of Wesseling and Schweighhaiiser 
upon 7rIXoi arrays a in Herodot. 1. c. 
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up from hints in the speeches of performers, or 
from consequences afterwards indirectly noticed. 
When we put together all the incidental notices 
which he lets drop, it will be found that the change 
of sceptre from Smerdis to Darius was a far larger 
political event than his direct narrative would seem 
to announce. Smerdis represents preponderance 
to the Medes over the Persians, and comparative 
degradation to the latter ; wiio, by the installation 
of Darius, are again placed in the ascendent. The 
Medes and the Magians are in this case identical ; 
for the Magians, though indispensable in the ca- 
pacity of priests to the Persians, were essentially 
one of the seven Median tribes 1 . It thus appears 
that though Smerdis ruled as a son of the great 
Cyrus, yet he ruled by means of Medes and Ma- 
gians, depriving the Persians of that supreme pri- 
vilege and predominance to which they had become 
accustomed 2 . We see this by what followed imme- 
diately after the assassination of Smerdis and his 
brother in the palace. The seven conspirators, ex- 

1 Herodot. i. 101-120. 

2 In the speech which Herodotus puts into the mouth of KambysSs 

on his death-bed, addressed to the Persians around him in a strain of 
prophetic adjuration (iii. 05), he says — Kai «Vt<rK>prTft>, 

Ocovs tovs (^aaiXrjtovs (TTtKaXfcov, Kai naaiv vp.iv Kai pdiXirrra A\(apcvt- 
ftftov tout t 7rapf overt, pr] irtpiifciv TTjv T]yffiOuiT]V aims ey Mrjbovf irtpicX- 
Bovaav’ uXX’ fire duXco t\ov<Ti avrrjv KTTjcrdpfvoi, (the personification of 
the deceased son of C\ms) fioXw airaip(0r)vai vrro vpfcov* fire k at (t6 fWi 
re &) Karcpycw-dpfvoi, &6sv(\ kcitU to Kuprcpov dvcifrwcraarSai i the foreii)ie 
opposition of the Medes to Darius, which he put down by superior 
force ou the Persian side) : eompare the speech of Gobryas, one of the 
seven Persian conspirators (iii. 73), and that of Prexasjies (iii. 75); 
also Plato, Legg. iii. 12. p. 695. 

Heeren has taken a correct view of the reign of Smerdis the Magian 
and its political character (Ideen iiber den V erkehr, &c. der Alien Welt, 
part i. abth. i. p. 431). 
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hibiting the bloody heads of both these victims as 
an evidence of their deed, instigated the Persians 
in Susa to a general massacre of the Magians, 
many of whom were actually slain, and the rest 
only escaped by flight, concealment, or the hour 
of night. And the anniversary of this day was 
celebrated afterwards among the Persians by a 
solemnity and festival, called the Magophonia ; no 
Magian being ever allowed on that day to appear 
in public 1 . The descendants of the Seven main- 
tained a privileged name and rank 2 , even down to 
the extinction of the monarchy by Alexander the 
Great. 

Furthermore, it appears that the authority of 
Darius was not readily acknowledged throughout 
the empire, and that an interval of confusion en- 
sued before it became so 3 . The Medes actually 
revolted, and tried to maintain themselves by force 
against Darius, who however found means to sub- 
due them : though when he convoked his troops 
from the various provinces, he did not receive from 

Herodot. iii. /9. ^.Traaapevoi <% ra t yx*. ipiBia, eKTeivov okov Tiva 
lidyov cvpuTKoV el 8e prj tw£ e'ire\6ov<ra ea X e, e\mov av oiSe'va payov. 
Tavrqv ttjv fjpepjjv Bepditevoven Ile'pcrat Koivp pdXurra twv fjpepeoiv kcu iv 
airfj 6prriv peydXrjv dvdyoven, 17 kckX^tul Itto Tlepaeeov Mayo epovia. 

The periodical celebration of the Magophonia is attested by Ktesias 
—one of the few points of complete agreement with Herodotus. He 
farther agrees in saying that a Magian usurped the throne, through 
likeness of person to the deceased son of Cyrus, whom Kambyses had 

10‘~14) bUt ^ h * S ° ther Statements differ from Herodotus (Ktesias, 

5 Even at the battle of Arbela— “ Summse Orsines praerat, a septem 
Persis oriundus, ad Cyrum quoque, nobilissimum regem, onginem sui 
referens.” (Quintus Curtius, iv. 12 , 7 , or iv. 45, 7 , Zumpt) : compare 
Strabo, xi. p. 551 ; Florus, iii. 5, 1 . 

Herodot. iii. 127. Aapeioj — are olbeovreov ol en tcov irprjypdrav, 
See .— mention of the rapaxrj (iii. 126, 150). 
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the satraps universal obedience. The powerful 
Oroetes especially, who had been appointed by Cy- 
rus satrap of Lydia and Ionia, not only sent no 
troops to the aid of Darius against the Medes 1 , 
but even took advantage of- the disturbed state 
of the government to put to death his private 
enemy Mitrobat6s satrap of Phrygia, and appro- 
priate that satrapy in addition to his own. Ary- 
andes also, the satrap nominated by Katabyses in 
Egypt, comported himself as the equal of Darius 
rather than as his subject 9 . The subject provinces 
generally, to whom Smerdis had granted remission of 
tribute and military service for the space of three 
years, were grateful and attached to his memory, 
and noway pleased with the new dynasty ; more- 
over the revolt of the Babylonians, conceived a 
year or two before it was executed, took its rise 
from the feelings of this time 3 . But the renewal 
of the old conflict between the two principal sec- 
tions of the empire, Medes and Persians, is doubt- 
less the most important feature in this political re- 
volution 4 . The false Smerdis with his brother, both 

* Herodot. iii. 126. Mrra yap top K apfivatv Oavarov, teat t<ov Mayotv 
rr)V ftacrikrjiTjv, ptvojv iv rfjcri 2dp8iai ’O poirrjs, o><f>t\tt ptv ovdtv Tit pa as, 
vtto M^8ci>p dnapatpi] ptvnvs rrfv up^rjv' 6 8t tv ravrrj rfj Tapa\fj 

Kara p tv tKTtivt MiTpofidrca «XXa re t£vfipiat navrola, &c. 

3 Herodot. iv. 166. O fie ’A pvdv8rjs rjv ovtos rrjy \iyv7Trov vnap^ns 
V77U Wap'dvatco Kartartays. os vartpo) \pdv a> Trnpitrtvptros Actptto) fiie- 
<f)&apT). 

3 Herodot. in. 67-1 o0. 

4 The Cuneiform Inscriptions at Behistun, recently deciphered by the 
labour and ingenuity of Major Rawlinson, afford a curious and inter- 
esting confirmation of what is here stated respecting the general position 
of Persian affairs before and after the accession of Darius. (Memoir in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x. part 11 . p. xxvii-xxxviii.) 

The main facts recorded by Herodotus reappear in the language of 

X 
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of them Medes and Magians, had revived the Me- 
dian nationality to a state of supremacy over the 
Persian, recalling the memory of what it had been 
under Astyages ; while Darius — a pure Persian, 
and not (like the mule Cyrus) half Mede and half 
Persian— replaced the Persian nationality in its as- 
cendent condition, though not without the necessity 
of suppressing by force a rebellion of the Medes 1 . 

these Inscriptions. Kambyses slew his younger brother, called Bartius: 
afterwards a Magian named Gomates falsely assumed the name of 
Bartius (Smerdis) son of Cyrus, and became possessed of the sceptre 
after the death of Kambyses. He established Magian rites, and was 
firmly established in the government, until Darius arrived. Darius, 
with the help of a few friends or assistants, slew him : the names of 
these assistants are not perfectly made out, but there are among them 
Otanes, Gobryas the son of Mardonius, and Megabyzus son of Zopyrus. 
Then Darius regained the sceptre, by the help of Ormazd. But he did 
not regain it without difficulty : he fought nineteen battles, and took 
nine kings prisoners. Most of the provinces of the empire revolted— 
Susiana, Babylon, Media, Sagartia, &c. In particular, the revolt of 
Media is dwelt upon : a man named Phraortes set himself up as king of 
Media, professing to be descended from Kyaxares. Darius conquered 
him, took him, prisoner cut off his nose and ears, and caused him to be 
crucified. It appears that a considerable period of disorder intervened, 
before these provinces were all again reduced to obedience under Darius. 

The general confirmation given by these Inscriptions to the narrative 
of Herodotus, is of great value ; the mention of the names of Gobryas 
and Otanes among the fellow-conspirators of Darius, is also highly 
curious. Moreover, from the stress which is laid in these Inscriptions 
on the revolt of the Medes, I derive a farther persuasion that the inter- 
pretation which I have given (in the note a little below) of Herodot. 
i. 130, is correct ; and that “ the revolt of the Medes against Darius,” 
which Herodotus there mentions, was really the revolt against Darius 
son of Hystaspes, — not against Darius Nothus. 

1 Herodot. i. 130. 'Aorvayijs piv wv paaikcvaas in frea niine Kai 
TptrfKovra, ovra> rijc ap X ys KarenaiOrj. UpSoi Si vneKv^av Ui papal Sia 

rrjv tovtov niKporpra 'Yaripoi piirroi xfova piTipiXpai ri <r<f>i ravra 

7roirjcraat, Kai arreo-rriaav an 6 A apetou' anorrravTcs oniacd Karearpa- 
fpepaav, pixy viKqeivTtr Tore Si, in 1 ’Aorvdyeov, oi Uipaai rt «tai 6 Kipos 
€7 TavarrrdvTss toicl Miydourt, rjp%ov to a7ro tovtov rrjs 'Aairjs. 

rids passage asserting that the Medes, some time after the deposi- 
tion of Astyages and the acquisition of Persian supremacy by Cyrus, 
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It has already been observed that the subjugation 
of the recusant Medes was not the only embarrass- 

repented of having suffered their discontent against Astyages to place 
this supremacy in the hands of the Persians, revolted from Darius, and 
were reconquered after a contest — appears to me to have been misun- 
derstood by chronologists. Dodwell, Larcher, and Mr. Fynes Clinton 
(indeed most, if not all, of the chronologists) explain it as alluding to 
a revolt of the Medes against the Persian king Darius Nothus, men- 
tioned in the Hellenics of Xenophon (i, 2, 12), and belonging to the 
year 408 b.c. See Lareherad Ilerodot.i. 130, and his Vie d’Herodote, 
prefixed to his translation (p. lxxxix) ; also Mr. Clinton, Fasti Helleniei, 
ad ann. 408 and 455, and his Appendix, c. 18. p. 316. 

The revolt of the Medes alluded to by Herodotus is, in my judgment, 
completely distinct from the revolt mentioned by Xenophon : to iden- 
tify the two, as these eminent chronologists do, is an hypothesis not 
only having nothing to recommend it, but open to grave objection. 
The revolt mentioned by Herodotus was against Darius son of Hysta- 
spes, not against Darius Nothus; and I have set forth with peculiar 
care the circumstances connected with the conspiracy and accession of 
the former, for the purpose of showing that they all decidedly imply 
that conflict between Median and Persian supremacy, which Herodotus 
directly announces in the passage now before us. 

1. When Herodotus speaks of Darius, without any adjective desig- 
nation, why should we imagine that he means any other than Darius 
the sou of Hystaspes, on whom he dwells so copiously in his narra- 
tive? Once only in the course of his history (ix. 108) another Darius 
(the young prince, son of Xerxes the first) is mentioned ; but with this 
exception, Darius son of Hystaspes is uniformly throughout the work 
spoken of under his simple name : Darius Nothus is never alluded to 
at all. 

2. The deposition of Astyages took place in 559 b.c. ; the beginning 
of the reign of Darius occurred in 520 b.c.; now repentance on the part 
of the Medes, for what they had done at the former of those two epochs, 
might naturally prompt them to try to repair it in the latter. But be- 
tween the deposition of Astyages in 559 b.c , and the revolt mentioned 
bv Xenophon against Darius Nothus in 408 b.c., the interval is more 
than 150 years. To ascribe a revolt which took place in 408 b.c. to 
repentance for something which had occurred 150 years before, is un- 
natural and far-fetched, if not positively inadmissible. 

The preceding arguments go to show that the natural construction 
of the passage in Herodotus points to Darius son of Hystaspes, and not 
to Darius Nothus ; but this is not all. There are yet stronger reasons 
wliv the reference to Darius Nothus should be discarded. 

The supposed mention in Herodotus of a fact so late as 409 B.c. 
perplexes the whole chronology of his life and authorship. According 

x 2 
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ment of the first years of Darius. Oroetes, satrap 
of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, ruling seemingly the 

to the usual statement of his biography, which every one admits and 
which there is no reason to call in question, he was bom in 484 b.c. 
Here then is an event alluded to in his history, which occurred when 
the historian was seventy-six years old, and the allusion to which he 
must be presumed to have written when about eighty years old, if not 
more ; for his mention of the fact by no means implies that it was par- 
ticularly recent. Those who adopt this view do not imagine that he 
wrote his whole history at that age ; hut they maintain that he made 
later additions, of which they contend that this is one. I do not say 
that this is impossible : we know that Isokrates composed his Pan- 
athenaic oration at the age of ninety-four ; but it must be admitted to 
be highly improbable — a supposition which ought not to be advanced 
without some cogent proof to support it. But here no proof whatever 
is produced. Herodotus mentions a revolt of the Medes against Darius 
— Xenophon also mentions a revolt of the Medes against Darius ; hence 
chronologists have taken it as a matter of course, that both authors 
must allude to the same event ; though the supposition is unnatural as 
regards the text, and still more unnatural as regards the biography of 
Herodotus. 

In respect to that biography, Mr. Clinton appears to me to have 
adopted another erroneous opinion ; in which, however, both Larcher 
and Wesseling are against him, though Dahhnann and Heyse agree 
with him. He maintains that the passage in Herodotus (iii. 15), 
wherein it is stated that Pausiris succeeded his father Amyrtams by 
consent of the Persians in the government of Egypt, is to be referred 
to a fact w hich happened subsequent to the year 414 b.c., or the tenth 
year of Darius Xothus ; since it was in that year that Amyrtams ac- 
quired the government of Egypt. But this opinion rests altogether 
upon the assumption, that a certain Amyrtams, whose name and date 
occur in Manetho (see Eusebius, Chronicon), is the same person as the 
Amyrtaeus mentioned in Herodotus-; which identity is not only not 
proved, but is extremely improbable, since Mr. Clinton himself admits 
(F. II. Appendix, p. 317), while maintaining the identity — “He 
(Amyrtams) had conducted a war against the Persian government more 
than fifty years before .” This, though not impossible, is surely very 
improbable; it is at least equally probable that the Amyrtams of Ma- 
netho was a different person from (perhaps even the grandson of) that 
Amyrtams in Herodotus who had carried on war against the Persians 
more than fifty years before ; it appears to me, indeed, that this is the 
more reasonable hypothesis of the two. 

I have permitted myself to prolong this note to an unusual length, 
because the supposed mention of such recent events in the history of 
Herodotus, as those in the reign of Darius Nothus, has introduced very 
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entire western coast of Asia Minor — possessing a 
large military force and revenue, and surrounded by 
a body-guard of 1000 native Persians — maintained 
a haughty independence. He secretly made away 
with couriers sent to summon him to Susa, and 
even wreaked his vengeance upon some of the 
principal Persians who had privately offended him. 
Darius, not thinking it prudent to attack him by 
open force, proposed to the chief Persians at Susa 

gratuitous assumptions as to the time and manner in which that history 
was composed. It cannot he shown that there is a single event of pre- 
cise and ascertained date, alluded to in his history, later than the cap- 
ture of the Lacedaemonian heralds in the year 430 b.c. (Herodot. vii. 
137 : see Larcher, Vie d’Herodote, p. lxxxix) ; and this renders the 
composition of his history as an entire work much more smooth and 
intelligible. 

It may be worth while to add, that whoever reads attentively Hero- 
dotus vi. 98 — and reflects at the same time that the destruction of the 
Athenian armament at Syracuse (the greatest of all Hellenic disasters, 
hardly inferior for its time to the Russian campaign of Napoleon, 
and especially impressive to one living at Thurii, as may be seen by the 
life of Lysias, Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. 833) happened during the 
reign of Darius N'othus in 413 B.c. — will not readily admit the hypo- 
thesis of additions made to the history' during the reign of the latter, 
or so late as 408 b.c. Herodotus would hardly have dwelt so expressly 
and emphatically upon mischief done by Greeks to each other in the 
reigns of Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes and Artaxerxes, if he had 
lived to witness the greater mischiefs so inflicted during the reign of 
Darius Nothus, and had kept his history before him for the purpose 
of inserting new events. The destruction of the Athenians before Sy- 
racuse would have been a thousand times more striking to his imagina- 
tion than the revolt of the Mcdes against Darius Xotlius. and would 
have impelled him with much greater force to alter or enlarge the 
chapter vi. 9S. 

The sentiment too which Herodotus places m the mouth oi Dema- 
ratus respecting the Spartans tyii. 104 i appears to have been written 
before the capture of the Spartans in Sphakteria, in 425 B.c., rather 
than after it : compare Thucyd. iv. 40. 

Dahlmann (Forschungen auf dem Gebicte der Geschichte, vol. ii. 
p. 41-47) and Heyse (Quaestiones Herodotea:, p. 74-77, Berlin 1827) 
both profess to point out six passages in Herodotus which mark events 
of later date than 430 b.c. But none of the chronological indications 
which they adduce appear to me trustworthy. 
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the dangerous problem of destroying him by strata- 
gem. Thirty among them volunteered to under- 
take it, and Bagaeus son of Artont^s, to whom on 
drawing lots the task devolved, accomplished it by 
a manoeuvre which might serve as a lesson to the 
Ottoman government in its embarrassments with 
contumacious Pashas. Having proceeded to Sardis, 
furnished with many different royal ordinances, for- 
mally set forth and bearing the seal of Darius — he 
was presented to Orcetes in audience, w T ith the 
public secretary of the satrapy close at hand, and 
the Persian guards standing around. He presented 
his ordinances to be read aloud by the secretary, 
choosing first those which related to matters of no 
great importance ; but when he saw that the guards 
listened with profound reverence, and that the king’s 
name and seal imposed upon them irresistibly, he 
ventured upon the real purport of his perilous mis- 
sion. An ordinance was handed to the secretary, 
and read by him aloud, as follows: “ Persians, 
king Darius forbids you to serve any longer as 
guards to Orcetes.” The obedient guards at once 
delivered up their spears, w 7 hen Bagaeus caused the 
final warrant to be read to them : “ King Darius 
commands the Persians in Sardis to kill Orcetes.” 
The guards drew their swords and killed him on 
the spot : his large treasure was conveyed to Susa : 
Darius became undisputed master, and probably 
Bagaeus satrap 1 . 

Another devoted adherent, and another yet more 
memorable piece of cunning, laid prostrate before 
Darius the mighty walls and gates of the revolted 
Babylon. The inhabitants of that city had em- 

1 Ilerodot. in. 12/, 128. 
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ployed themselves assiduously — both during the lax 
provincial superintendence of the false Smerdis and 
during the period of confusion and conflict which 
elapsed before Darius became firmly established 
and obeyed — in making every preparation both for 
declaring and sustaining their independence. Ha- 
ving accumulated a large store of provisions and 
other requisites for a long siege, without previous 
detection, they at length proclaimed their indepen- 
dence openly. And such was the intensity of their 
resolution to maintain it, that they had recburse to 
a proceeding, which, if correctly reported by Hero- 
dotus, forms one of the most frightful enormities 
recorded in his history. To make their provisions 
last out longer, they strangled all the women in the 
city, reserving only their mothers, and one woman 
to each family for the purpose of baking 1 . We 
cannot but suppose that this has been magnified 
from a partial into an universal destruction. Yet 
taking it even with such allowance, it illustrates 
that ferocious force of will — and that predominance 
of strong nationality, combined with antipathy 
to foreigners, over all the gentler sympathies — 
which seems to mark the Semitic nations, and 
which may be traced so much in the Jewish history 
of Josephus. 

Darius, assembling all the forces in his power, 
laid siege to the revolted city, but could make no 
impression upon it either by force or by stratagem. 
He tried to repeat the proceeding by which Cyrus 
had taken it at first ; but the besieged were found 
this time on their guard. The siege had lasted 

1 Herodot. iii. 150. 
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twenty months without the smallest progress, and 
the Babylonians derided the besiegers from the 
height of their impregnable walls, when a distin- 
guished Persian nobleman Zopyrus — son of Mega- 
byzus who had been one of the seven conspirators 
against Smerdis — presented himself one day before 
Darius in a state of frightful mutilation : his nose 
and ears were cut off, and his body misused in 
every way. He had designedly so maimed himself, 
“ thinking it intolerable that Assyrians should thus 
laugh the Persians to scorn 1 ,” in the intention which 
he presently intimated to Darius, of passing into 
the town as a deserter, with a view of betraying it — 
for which purpose measures were concerted. The 
Babylonians, seeing a Persian of the highest rank 
in so calamitous a condition, readily believed his 
assurance that he had been thus punished by the 
king’s order, and that he came over to them as the 
only means of procuring for himself single ven- 
geance. They entrusted him with the command 
of a detachment, with which he gained several ad- 
vantages in different sallies, according to previous 
concert with Darius, until at length the confidence 
of the Babylonians becoming unbounded, they 
placed in his hands the care of the principal gates. 
At the critical moment these gates were thrown 
open, and the Persians became masters of the 
city 2 . 

Thus was the impregnable Babylon a second 

' Herodot. iii. 155. 8amv n Trom/pfrar, ’Ao-<ruf>iov s Ittpaym nara- 
yf\au. Compare the speech of Mardonius, vii. 9. 

The horror of Darius, at the first sight of Zopyrus in this condition, 
is strongly dramatised hy Herodotus. 

2 Ilerodot. m. 154-158. 
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time reduced 1 , and Darius took precautions on this 
occasion to put it out of condition for resisting a 
third time. He caused the walls and gates to be 
demolished, and three thousand of the principal 
citizens to be crucified ; the remaining inhabitants 
were left in the dismantled city, fifty thousand 
women being levied by assessment upon the neigh- 
bouring provinces, to supply the place of the women 
strangled when it first revolted 2 . Zopyrus was 

1 Ktesias represents the revolt and recapture of Babylon to have taken 
place, not under Darius, but under his son and successor Xerxes. He 
says that the Babylonians, revolting, slew their satrap Zopyrus ; that 
they were besieged by Xerxes, and that Megabyzus son of Zopyrus 
caused the city to be taken by practising that very stratagem which 
Herodotus ascribes to Zopyrus himself (Persica, e. 20-22). 

This seems inconsistent with the fact, that Megabyzus was general 
of the Persian army in Egypt in the war with the Athenians, about 460 
n.c. (Diodor. Sic. xi. 75-77) : he would hardly have been sent on ac- 
tive service had he been so fearfully mutilated : moreover, the whole 
story of Ivtesias appears to me far less probable than that of Hero- 
dotus ; for on this, as on other occasions, to blend the two together is 
impossible. 

3 Herodot. iii. 159, 160. “ From the women thus introduced (says 

Herodotus) the present Babylonians are sprung.” 

To crucify subdued revolters by thousands is, fortunately, so little in 
harmony with modern European manners, that it may not be amiss to 
strengthen the confidence of the reader in the accuracy of Herodotus, 
by producing an analogous narrative of incidents far more recent. Vol- 
taire gives, from the MS. of General Lefort, one of the principal and 
confidential officers of Peter the Great, the following account of the 
suppression of the revolted Strelitzes at Moscow in 1698 : these Stre- 
litzes were the old native militia or Janissaries of the Russian Czars, 
opposed to all the reforms of Peter. 

“ Pour etouffer ces troubles, le czar part seeretement de Vienne, 
arrive enfin a Moscow, ct sitrprend tout le morale par sa presence : ll 
recompense les troupes qui out vaincu les Stre'Iitz : les prisons ctaient 
pleines de ces mallieureux. Si leur crime etait grand, le chatiment le 
fnt aussi. Leurs chefs, plusieurs officiers, ct quelques pretres, furent 
condamnes a la mort : quelques-uns furent roues, deux femmes enter- 
rees vives. On pendit autour des murailles de la ville et on fit perir 
dans d’autres supplices deux nhlle Strelitz : leurs corps resterent deux 
jours exposes sur les grands chemins, et surtout autour du monastere 
oil residaient les princesses Sophie et Eudoxe. On erigea des colonnes 
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appointed satrap of the territory for life, with en- 
joyment of its entire revenues, receiving besides 
every additional reward which it was in the power 
of Darius to bestow, and generous assurances from 
the latter that he would rather have Zopyrus with- 
out wounds than the possession of Babylon. I have 
already intimated in a former chapter that the de- 
molition of the walls here mentioned is not to be 
regarded as complete and continuous, nor was there 
any necessity that it should be so. Partial demo- 
lition would be quite sufficient to leave the city 
without defence ; and the description given by He- 
rodotus of the state of things as they stood at the 
time of his visit, proves that portions of the walls 
yet subsisted. One circumstance is yet to be added 
in reference to the subsequent condition of Babylon 
under the Persian empire. The city with the terri- 
tory belonging to it constituted a satrapy, which 
not only paid a larger tribute (one thousand Euboic 
talents of silver) and contributed a much larger 
amount of provisions in kind for the maintenance of 
the Persian court, than any other among the twenty 
satrapies of the empire — but furnished besides an 
annual supply of five hundred eunuch youths 1 .- We 
may presume that this was intended in part as a 
punishment for the past revolt, since the like obli- 
gation was not imposed upon any other satrapy. 


de pierre ou le crime et le chatiment furent graves. Un tres-grand 
nombre qui avaient leurs femmes et leurs enfans furent disperses avec 
leurs families dans la Siberie, dans le royaume d’ Astrakhan, dans le 
pays d'Azof : par la du moms leur punition fut utile a l’etat : ils ser- 
virent a defrieher des terres qui manquaient d'habitans et de culture.” 
(Voltaire, Histoire de Russie, part i. ch. x. tom. 31. of the CEuvres 
Completes de Voltaire, p. US, cd. Paris, 1825.) 

1 Herodot. iii. 92. 
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Thus firmly established on the throne, Darius 
occupied it for thirty-six years. His reign was 
one of organization, different from that of his two 
predecessors ; a difference which the Persians well 
understood and noted, calling Cyrus the father, 
Kambysls the master, and Darius the retail-trader 
or huckster 1 . In the mouth of the Persians this 
latter epithet must be construed as no insignificant 
compliment, since it intimates that he was the first 
to introduce some methodical order into the im- 
perial administration and finances. Under the two 
former kings there was no definite amount of tribute 
levied upon the subject provinces ; which furnished 
what were called presents, subject to no fixed limit 
except such a$ might be satisfactory to the satrap 
in each district. But Darius — succeeding as he did 
to Smerdis, who had rendered himself popular with 
the provinces by large financial exemptions, and 
having farther to encounter jealousy and dissatis- 
faction from Persians, his former equals in rank — 
probably felt it expedient to relieve the provinces 
from the burden of undefined exactions. He dis- 
tributed the whole empire into twenty departments, 
imposing upon each a fixed annual tax, and a fixed 
contribution for the maintenance of the court. 
This must doubtless have been a great improve- 
ment, though the limitation of the sum which 


1 Herotlot. ni. 89. What the Persian denomination was, which 
Herodotus or his informants translated KaTrrjXos, "e do not know ; but 
this latter word was used often by Greeks to signify a cheat or deceiver 
generally: see Etymologic. Magn p. 490, 11, and Suidas, v. K amj\os. 
‘O S’ AurxvXos ra SoXta iravra KaXfi Kairrfka — “ KamjAa irpo<r<£cpa»' 
i^/Aara.” (/Eschylus, Fragment. 328, ed. Dindorf: compare Euripid. 
Hippolyt. 953.) 
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the Great King at Susa would require, did not at 
all prevent the satrap in his own province from 
indefinite requisitions beyond it. The latter was a 
little king, who acted nearly as he pleased in the in- 
ternal administration of his province — subject only 
to the necessity of sending up the imperial tribute, 
of keeping off foreign qpemies, and of furnishing 
an adequate military contingent for the foreign 
enterprises of the Great King. To every satrap 
was attached a royal secretary or comptroller of 
the revenue', who probably managed the imperial 
finances in the province, and to whom the court of 
Susa might perhaps look as a watch upon the 
satrap himself. It is not to be supposed that the 
Persian authorities in any province- meddled with 
the details of taxation or contribution, as they bore 
upon individuals. The court having fixed the entire 
sum payable by the satrapy in the aggregate, the 
satrap or the secretary apportioned it among the 
various component districts, towns, or provinces, 
leaving to the local authorities in each of these 
latter the task of assessing it upon individual in- 
habitants. From necessity, therefore, as well as 
from indolence of temper and political incompe- 
tence, the Persians were compelled to respect the 
authorities which they found standing both in town 
and country, and to leave in their hands a large 
measure of genuine influence ; frequently overruled 

1 Herodot. iii. 128. This division of power, and double appointment 
by the Great King, appears to have been retained until the close of 
the Persian empire: see Quintus Curtins, v. 1, 17-20 (v. 3, 19-21, 
Zumpt). The present Turkish government nominates a Defterdar as 
finance administrator in each province, with authority derived directly 
from itself, and professedly independent of the Pacha. 
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indeed by oppressive interference on the part of the 
satrap, whenever any of his passions prompted — 
but never entirely superseded. In the important 
towns and stations, Persian garrisons were usually 
kept, and against the excesses of the military there 
was probably little or no protection to the subject 
people. Yet still the provincial governments were 
allowed to continue, and often even the petty kings 
who had governed separate districts during their 
state of independence prior to the Persian conquest, 
retained their title and dignity as tributaries to the 
court of Susa 1 . The empire of the Great King was 
thus an aggregate of heterogeneous elements, con- 
nected together by no tie except that of common 
fear and subjection— noway coherent nor self-sup- 
porting, nor pervaded by any common system or 
spirit of nationality. It resembled, in its main po- 
litical features, the Turkish and Persian empires of 
the present day 2 , though distinguished materially 
by the many differences arising out of Mahomet- 
anism and Christianity, and apparently not reach- 
ing the same extreme of rapacity, corruption, and 
cruelty in detail. 

Darius distributed the Persian empire into twenty 
satrapies, each including a certain continuous ter- 
ritory, and one or more nations inhabiting it, the 
names of which Herodotus sets forth. The amount 
of tribute payable by each satrapy was determined : 
payable in gold, according to the Euboic talent, by 
the Indians in the easternmost satrapy — in silver, 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 15. 

2 Respecting the administration of the modern Persian empire, see 
Kinneir, Geograph. Memoir of Persia, pp. 29, 43,47* 
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according to the Babylonian or larger talent, by the 
remaining nineteen. Herodotus computes the ratio 
of gold to silver as 13: 1. From the nineteen 
^ptrapies which paid in silver, there was levied an- 
nually the sum of 7740 Babylonian talents, equal 
to something about £2,964,000 sterling : from the 
Indians, who alone paid in gold, there was received 
a sum equal (at the rate of 1 : 13) to 4680 Euboic 
talents of silver, or to about £1,290,000 sterling 1 . 
To explain how it happened that this one satrapy 

1 Herodot. iii. 95. The text of Herodotus contains an erroneous 
summing up of items, which critics have no means of correcting with 
certainty. Nor is it possible to trust the large sum which he alleges 
to have been levied from the Indians, though all the other items, in- 
cluded in the nineteen silver-paying divisions, seem within the pro- 
bable truth. Indeed, both Rennell and Robertson think the total too 
small : the charges on some of the satrapies are decidedly smaller than 
the reality. 

The vast sum of 50,000 talents is said to have been found by Alex- 
ander the Great laid up by successive kings at Susa alone, besides the 
treasures at Persepolis, Pasargadte, and elsewhere (Arrian, iii. 16, 12; 
Plutarch, Alexand. 37). Presuming these talents to be Babylonian or 
fEginseau talents (in the proportion 5 : 3 to Attic talents), 50,000 talents 
would be equal to .£19,000,000 sterling: if they were Attic talents, it 
would be equal to <£11,600,000 sterling. The statements of Diodorus 
give even much larger sums (xvii. 66-/1 : compare Curtius, v. 2, 8; 
v. 6, 9 ; Strabo, xv. p. 730). It is plain that the numerical atlirma- . 
tions were different in different authors, and one cannot pretend to 
pronounce on the trustworthiness of such large figures without knowing 
more of the original returns on which they were founded. That there 
were prodigious sums of gold and silver, is quite unquestionable. Re- > 
specting the statement of the Persian revenue given by Herodotus, see 
Boeckh, Metrologie, ch. v. 1-2. 

Amedee Jaubert, in 1806, estimated the population of the modern 
Persian empire at about 7,000,000 souls; of which about 6,000,000 
w ere settled population, the rest nomadic : he also estimated the Schali’s 
revenue at about 2,900,000 tomans, or £'1,500,000 sterling. Others 
calculated the population higher, at nearer 12,000,000 souls. Kinneir 
gives the revenue at something more than £3,000,000 sterling: he 
thinks that the whole territory between the Euphrates and the Indus 
does not contain above 18,000,000 of souls (Geogr. Memoir of Persia, 
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was charged with a sum equal to two-fifths of the 
aggregate charge on the other nineteen, Herodotus 
dwells upon the vast population, the extensive ter- 
ritory, and the abundant produce in gold, ami^g 
those whom he calls Indians — the easternmost in- 
habitants of the earth, since beyond them there was 
nothing but uninhabitable sand — reaching, as far as 
we can make it out, from Baktria southward along 
the Indus to its mouth, and eastward as far as that 
broad salt desert, which stretches nearly without 
interruption from the sea to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, between the plain of the Indus, and Hindos- 
tan. Darius is said to have undertaken an expedi- 
tion against them and subdued them : moreover, 
he is affirmed to have constructed and despatched 
vessels down the Indus, from the city of Kaspatyri 
and the territory of the Paktyes, in its upper regions, 
all the way down to its mouth : then into the Indian 
Ocean, round the peninsula of Arabia, and up the 
Red Sea to Egypt. The ships were commanded by 
Skylax — a Greek of Karyanda on the south-western 
coast of Asia Minor 1 ; who, if this statement be cor- 
rect, executed a scheme of nautical enterprise not 
only one hundred and seventy years earlier, but 

p. 44 — 17 ; compare Ritter, West-Asien, Abtheil. ii. Abschn. iv. p. 8/9- 

889). 

Tlie modern Persian empire contains not so much as the eastern lialf 
of the ancient, which covered all Asiatic Turkey and Eg\ pt besides. 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 102. iv. 44. See the two Excursus of Balir on these 
two chapters, vol. ii. p. 648-0/ 1 of his edit, of Herodotus. 

It certainly is singular that neither Xearelius, nor Ptolemy, nor Ari- 
stobulus, nor Arrian, take any notice of this remarkable voyage di- 
stinctly asserted by Herodotus to have been accomplished. Such silence 
how ever affords no sufficient reason for calling the narrative in question . 
The attention of the Persian kings, successors to Darius, came to be 
far more occupied with the western than with the eastern portions of 
their empire. 
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also far more extensive, than the famous voyage of 
Nearchus, admiral of Alexander the Great — since 
the latter only went from the Indus to the Persian 
Gulf. The eastern portions of the Persian empire 
remained so unknown and unvisited until the Ma- 
cedonian invasion, that we are unable to criticise 
these isolated statements of Herodotus. None of 
the Persian kings subsequent to Darius appear to 
have visited them, and whether the prodigious sum 
demandable from them accordingto thePersian rent- 
roll was ever regularly levied, may be doubted. At 
the same time, we may reasonably believe that the 
mountains in the northern parts of Persian India 
(Cabul and Little Thibet) were at that time ex- 
tremely productive in gold, and that quantities of 
that metal, such as now appear almost fabulous, 
may have been often obtained. It appears that the 
produce of gold in all parts of the earth, as far as 
hitherto known, is obtained exclusively near the 
surface ; so that a country once rich in that metal 
may well have been exhausted of its whole supply, 
and left at a later period without any gold at all. 

Of the nineteen silver-paying satrapies, the most 
heavily imposed was Babylonia, which paid 1000 
talents : the next in amount of charge was Egypt, 
paying 700 talents, besides the produce of the fish 
from the lake of Moeris. The remaining satrapies 
varied in amount, down as low as 170 talents, 
which was the sum charged on the seventh satrapy 
(in the enumeration of Herodotus) comprising the 
Sattagydre, the Gandarii, the Dodikae, and the 
Aparytae. The Ionians', ^Eolians, Magnesians on 
the Maeander and on Mount Sipylus, Karians, Ly- 
kians, Milyans, and Pamphylians — including the 
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coast of Asia Minor southward of Kan6, and from 
thence round the southern promontory to Phasfilis 
— were rated as one division, paying 400 talents. 
But we may be’mire that much more than this was 
really taken from the people, when we read that 
Magnesia alone afterwards paid to TJiemistokl&s a 
revenue of 50 talents annually 1 . The Mysians and 
Lydians were included, with some others, in an- 
other division, and the Hellespontine Greeks in a 
third, with Phrygians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians, and Syrians, paying 360 talents — 
nearly the same as was paid by Syria proper, Phe- 
nicia and Judaea, with the island of Cyprus. What' 
is here stated as tribute, represents the clear sum 
remitted to the Great King, after deducting the ex- 
penses of local government and the usual military 
force. Independent too of this regular tribute, and 
the undefined sums extorted over and above it®, 
there were some half-subject nations, which, though 
exemptfrom tribute, furnished occasional sumscalled 
presents ; and farther contributions were exacted 
for the maintenance of the vast suite who always 
personally attended the king. One entire third of 
this last burden was borne by Babylonia alone in 
consequence of its exuberant fertility 3 . It was paid 
in produce, as indeed the peculiar productions of 
every part of the empire seem to have been sent up 
for the regal consumption. 

However imperfectly we are now able to follow 
the geographical distribution of the subject nations 

1 Thucyd. i. 138. 5 Herodot. iii. 117- 

3 Herodot. i. 192. Compare the description of the dinner and supper 
of the Great King, in Polvsenus, iv. 3, 32 ; also Kteaias and Demon ap. 
Athemeum, ii. p. 67. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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tendency'of as S^ ven by Herodotus, it is extremely valuable as 
Darius — the only professed statistics remaining, of the entire 

rial coinage Persian empire. The arrangement of satrapies, 
roadsand* which he describes, underwent modification in sub- 
post9 ' sequent times ; at least it does not harmonise with 
various statements in the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
and in other authors who recount Persian affairs 
belonging to the fourth century b.c. But we find 
in no other author except Herodotus any entire 
survey and distribution of the empire. It is indeed 
a new tendency which now manifests itself in the 
Persian Darius, compared with his predecessors : 
not simply to conquer, to extort, and to give away 
— but to do all this with something like method 
and system 1 , and to define the obligations of the 
satraps towards Susa. Another remarkable example 
of the same tendency is to be found in the fact, 
that Darius was the first Persian king Mho coined 
money : his coin both in gold and silver, the Daric, 
was the earliest produce of a Persian mint 2 . The 

1 Plato, Legg. iii. 12. p. 695. 

2 Herodot. iv. 166 ; Plutarch, Kimon. 10. 

The gold Davie, of the weight of two Attic drachma; ( Stater Daricus), 
equivalent to 20 Attic silver drachma: (Xenoph. Anab. i. 7, 18), would 
be about l(is. 3d. English. But it seems doubtful whether that ratio 
between gold and silver (10 : 1) can be reckoned upon as the ordi- 
nary ratio in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. Mr. Hussey cal- 
culates the golden Daric as equal to £1 Is. 3d. English (Hussey, Essay 
on the Ancient Weights and Money, Oxford 1836, eh. iv. s. 8. p. 68; 
ch. vii. s. 3. p. 103). 

I cannot think, with Mr. Hussey, that there is any reason for be- 
lieving either the name or the coin Daric to be older than Darius son 
of Hvstaspes. Compare Boeckh, Metrologie, ix. 5. p. 129. 

Particular statements respecting the value of gold and silver, as ex- 
changed one against the other, are to be received with some reserve as 
the basis of any general estimate, since we have not the means of com- 
paring a great many such statements together. For the process of 
coinage was imperfectly performed, and the different pieces, both of 
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revenue, as brought to Susa in metallic money of 
various descriptions, was melted down separately, 
and poured in a fluid state into jars or earthenware 
vessels ; whefi the metal had cooled and hardened, 
the jar w*as broken, leaving a standing solid mass, 
from which portions were cut off as the occasion 
required 1 . And in addition to these administrative, 
financial, and monetary arrangements, of which 
Darius was the first originator, we may probably 
ascribe to him the first introduction of that system 
of roads, resting-places, and permanent relays of 
couriers, which connected both Susa and Ekbatana 
with the distant portions of the empire. Hero- 
dotus describes in considerable detail the imperial 
road from Sardis to Susa, a journey of ninety days, 
crossing the Halys, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Greater and Lesser Zab, the Gyndes, and the 
Choasp£s. And we may see by this account that 
in his time it was kept in excellent order, with 
convenience for travellers 2 . 

It was Darius also who first completed the con- island of 

1 ... Samos — its 

quest of the Ionic Greeks by the acquisition of the eonditionat 
important island of Samos. That island had main- sionof CS * 
tained its independence, at the time when the Per- Poivkrates. 
sian general Harpagus effected the conquest of 


gold and silver, in circulation, differed materially in weight one with 
the other. IJ erodotus gives the ratio of gold to silver as 13 : 1 . 

1 Ilerodot. in. 915. 

2 Ilerodot. v. 52-53; viii. 93. “ It appears to he a favourite idea 

with all barbarous princes, that the badne-s of the roads adds consider- 
ably to the natural strength of their dominions. The Turks and Per- 
sians are undoubtedly of this opinion : the public highways are there- 
fore neglected, and particularly so towards the frontiers.” (Kinneir, 
Geog. Mem. of Pers. p. 43.) 

The description of Herodotus contrasts favourably with the picture 
here given hv Mr. Kinneir. 
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Ionia. It did not yield voluntarily when Chios and 
Lesbos submitted, and the Persians had no fleet 
to attack it ; nor had the Phenicians yet been 
taught to round the Triopian cape. Indeed the 
depression which overtook the other cities of Ionia 
tended rather to the aggrandisement of Samos, 
under the energetic and unscrupulous despotism of 
Polykrat6s. That ambitious Samian, about ten 
years after the conquest of Sardis by Cyrus (seem- 
ingly between 536-532 b.c.), contrived to seize by 
force or fraud the government of his native island, 
with the aid of his brothers Pantagnotus and S^lo- 
son, and a small band of conspirators'. At first 
the three brothers shared the supreme power ; but 
presently Polykrates put to death Pantagnotus, 
banished Sylos6n, and made himself despot alone. 
In this station his ambition, his perfidy, and his 
good fortune, were alike remarkable. He con- 
quered several of the neighbouring islands, and even 
some towns on the mainland : he carried on suc- 
cessful war against Miletus, and signally defeated 
the Lesbian ships which came to assist Miletus : he 
got together a force of one hundred armed ships 
called pentekonters, and one thousand mercenary 
bowmen — aspiring to nothing less than the domi- 
nion of Ionia, with the islands intheiEgean. Alike 
terrible to friend and foe by his indiscriminate spirit 
of aggression, he acquired a naval power which 
seems at that time to have been the greatest in the 
Grecian world 2 . He had been in intimate alliance 
with Amasis king of Egypt, who however ultimately 
broke with him. Considering the reckless beba- 

1 Herodot. iii. 120. * Herodot. iii. 39; Thucyd. i. 13. 
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viour of Polykrates towards allies, such rupture is 
not at all surprising ; but Herodotus ascribes it to 
the alarm which Amasis conceived at the uninter- 
rupted and superhuman good fortune of the Samian 
despot — a degree of good fortune sure to draw down 
ultimately corresponding intensity of suffering from 
the hands of the envious gods. Indeed Herodotus — 
deeply penetrated with this belief in an ever-present 
Nemesis, which allows no man to be very happy, or 
long happy, with impunity — throws it into the form 
of an epistolary warning from Amasis to Polykrat£s, 
advising him to inflict upon himself some season- 
able mischief or suffering ; in order, if possible, to 
avert the ultimate judgment — to let blood in time, 
so that the plethora of happiness might not end in 
apoplexy 1 . Pursuant to such counsel, Polykrates 
threw into the sea a favourite ring of matchless price 
and beauty ; but unfortunately, in a few days, the 
ring re-appeared in the belly of a fine fish, which a 
fisherman had sent to him as a present. Amasis 
now foresaw that the final apoplexy was inevitable, 
and broke off the alliance with Polykrates without 
delay : — A well-known story, interesting as evidence 
of ancient belief, and not less to be noted as showing 
the power of that belief to beget fictitious details out 
of real characters, such as I have already touched 
upon in the history of Solon and Croesus, and 
elsewhere. 

The facts mentioned by Herodotus rather lead us Polykrates 

w hrp£||c(( with 

to believe that it was Polykrates, who, with charac- Amasis king 
teristic faithlessness, broke off his friendship with and allies 

/ , , , himself 

1 Herodot. iii. 40-42... .t)** dt f±rj eVaAAa£ rjbr} Tomb Tovrov ui evrv- w jtjj Ram- 
Xtai rot rotavrato-i n aOaiai npotmiimoai, rpoirto rw t\uv iTTOKfi^eVco by sea. 

a* to : compare vii. 203, and i. 32. 
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Amasis 1 ; finding it suitable to his policy to culti- 
vate the alliance of Kambyses, when that prince 
was preparing for his invasion of Egypt. In that 
invasion the Ionic subjects of Persia were called 
upon to serve, and Polykrates, deeming it a good 
opportunity to rid himself of some Samian malcon- 
tents, sent to the Persian king to tender auxiliaries 
from himself. Kambyses having eagerly caught at 
the prospect of aid from the first naval potentate in 
the Aegean, forty Samian triremes were sent to 
the Nile, having on board the suspected persons, 
as well as conveying a secret request to the Persian 
king that they might never be suffered to return. 
Either they never went to Egypt, however, or they 
found means to escape : very contradictory stories 
had reached Herodotus. But they certainly re- 
turned to Samos, attacked Polykrates at home, and 
were driven off by his superior force without making 
any impression. Whereupon they repaired to Sparta 
to entreat assistance 2 . 

We may here notice the gradually increasing 
tendency in the Grecian world to recognise Sparta 
as something like a head, protector, or referee, in 
cases either of foreign danger or internal dispute. 
The earliest authentic instance known to us, of 
application to Sparta in this character, is that of 
Croesus against Cyrus : next, that of the Ionic 
Greeks against the latter : the instance of the Sa- 
mians now before us, is. the third. The important 
events connected with, and consequent upon, the 
expulsion of the Peisistratidse from Athens, mani- 
festing yet more formally the headship of Sparta, 


Herodot. iii. 4-4. 


Herodot. iii. 44. 
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occur fifteen years after the present event ; they 
have been already recounted in a previous chapter, 
and serve as a farther proof of progress in the same 
direction. To watch the growth of these new po- 
litical habits, is essential to a right understanding 
of Grecian history. 

On reaching Sparta, the Samian exiles, borne 
down with despondency "and suffering, entered at 
large into the particulars of their case. Their long 
speaking annoyed instead of moving the Spartans, 
who said, or are made to say — “ We have forgotten 
the first part of the speech, and the last part is un- 
intelligible to us.” Upon which the Samians ap- 
peared the next day simply with an empty wallet, 
saying — “ Our wallet has no flour in it.” “Your 
wallet is superfluous ” (said the Spartans) ; i. e. the 
words would have been sufficient without it 1 . The 
aid which they implored was granted. 

We are told that both the Lacedaemonians and 
the Corinthians — who joined them in the expedi- 
tion now contemplated — had separate grounds of 
quarrel with the Samians 2 , which operated as a 
more powerful motive than the simple desire to aid 
the suffering exiles. But it rather seems that the 
subsequent Greeks generally construed the Lace- 
demonian interference against Pol yk rates as an 
example of standing Spartan hatred against despots. 
Indeed the only facts which we know, to sustain 
this anti-despotic sentiment for which the Lacede- 
monians had credit, are, their proceedings against 
Polvkrates and Hippias : there may have been other 

1 Herodot. iii. 46. rw SvXaKa irtpitipyatrOai. 

2 Herodot. iii. 47, 48, 52. 
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analogous cases, but we cannot specify them with 
certainty. However this may be, a joint Lacedae- 
monian and Corinthian force accompanied the exiles 
back to Samos, and assailed Polykratls in the city. 
They did their best to capture it, for forty days, 
and were at one time on the point of succeeding, 
but were finallyobliged to retire without any success. 
** The city would have been taken,” says Herodotus, 
“ if all the Lacedaemonians had acted like Archias 
and Lykopas” — who, pressing closely upon the re- 
treating Samians, were shut within the town-gates, 
and perished. The historian had heard this exploit 
in personal conversation with Archias, grandson of 
the person above-mentioned, in the deme Pitanaat 
Sparta — whose father had been named Samius, and 
who respected the Samians above any other Greeks, 
because they had bestowed upon the two brave 
warriors, slain within their town, an honourable 
and public funeral 1 . It is rarely that Herodotus 
thus specifies his informants : had he done so more 
frequently, the value as well as the interest of his 
history would have been materially increased. 

On the retirement of the Lacedaemonian force, 
the Samian exiles were left destitute ; and looking 
out for some community to plunder, weak as well 
as rich, they pitched upon the island of Siphnos. 
The Siphnians of that day were the wealthiest 
islanders in the iEgean, from the productiveness of 
their gold and silver mines, — the produce of which 
w as annually distributed among the citizens, reser- 
ving a tithe for the Delphian temple®. Their trea- 

1 Herodot. ni. 54-56. 

2 Herodot. lil. 5/. vrjm<oTt<ov fiaXirrra rn\ovT€OV. 
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sure-chamber was among the most richly-furnished 
of which that holy place could boast, and they them- 
selves probably, in these times of early prosperity, 
were numbered among the most brilliant of the 
Ionic visitors at the Delian festival. The Samians, 
landing at Siphnos, demanded a contribution, under 
the name of a loan, of ten talents : which being re- 
fused, they proceeded to ravage the island, inflicting 
upon the inhabitants a severe defeat, and ultimately 
extorting from them 100 talents. They next pur- 
chased from the inhabitants of Hermione, in the 
Argolic peninsula, the neighbouring island of Hy- 
drea, famous in modern Greek warfare. But it ap- 
pears that their plans must have been subsequently 
changed, for instead of occupying it, they placed it 
under the care of the Trcezenians, and repaired 
themselves to Krete, for the purpose of expelling 
the Zakynthian settlers at Kydonia. In this they 
succeeded, and were induced to establish themselves 
in that place. But after they had remained there 
five years, the Kretans obtained naval aid from 
iEgina, whereby the place was recovered, and the 
Samian intruders finally sold into slavery 1 . 

Such was the melancholy end of the enemies of Prosperity 
Polykrat^s : meanwhile that despot himself was kratkf 
more powerful and prosperous than ever. Samos 
under him was “ the first of all cities, Hellenic or 
barbaric 2 .” The great works admired by Hero- 
dotus in the island 3 — an aqueduct for the city, tun- 
nelled through a mountain for the length of seven 

1 Herodot. iii. 58, 59. 

3 Herodot. ill. 139. iroXlav nautiCV rr parrjv ' EXXrjvtXoiV xa'i &apf}apa>v. 

3 Herodot. iii. 60. 
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furlongs — a mole to protect the harbour, two fur- 
longs long and twenty fathoms deep — and the vast 
temple of H£r£ — may probably have been enlarged 
and completed, if not begun by him. Aristotle 
quotes the public works of Polykrat£s as instances 
of the profound policy of despots, to occupy as well 
as to impoverish their subjects 1 . The earliest of all 
Grecian -thalassokrats, or sea-kings — master of the 
greatest naval force in the iEgean, as well as of 
many among its islands — he displayed his love of 
letters by friendship to Anakreon, and his piety by 
consecrating to the Delian Apollo 2 the neighbouring 
island of Rh^neia. But while thus outshining all 
his contemporaries, victorious over Sparta and 
Corinth, and projecting farther aggrandisement, 
he was precipitated on a sudden into the abyss of 
ruin 3 ; and that too, as if to demonstrate unequivo- 
cally the agency of the envious gods, not from the 
revenge of any of his numerous victims, but from 
the gratuitous malice of a stranger whom he had 
never wronged and never even seen. 

The Persian satrap Orcetes, on the neighbouring 
mainland, conceived an implacable hatred against 
him : no one could tell why — for he had no design 
of attacking the island ; and the trifling reasons 
^ conjecturally assigned, only prove that the real 
V k reason, whatever it might be, was unknown. 
Availing himself of the notorious ambition and 
cupidity of PolykratSs, Orcetes sent to Samos a 
messenger, pretending that his life was menaced 

1 Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 4. to >p flrcpi Jiapov tpya HoXvicpartia' ndvra yap 

ravra bvvarai ravrov, dcrxo\iav teal ircvlat> roav ap^opevcov. 

7 Thucyd. i. 14, iii. 104. 3 Herodot. iii. 120. 
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by Kambyses, and that he was anxious to make his 
escape with his abundant treasures. He proposed 
to Polykrates a share in this treasure, sufficient to 
make him master of all Greece, as far as that object 
could be achieved by money, provided the Samian 
prince would come over to convey him away. 
Maeandrius, secretary of Polykrates, was sent over n e is slain 
to Magnesia on the Maeander to make inquiries ; ^aifsatrap 
he there saw the satrap with eight large coffers full Oroetes - 
of gold — or rather apparently so, being in reality 
full of stones, with a layer of gold at the top 1 2 — tied 
up ready for departure. The cupidity of Polykrates 
was not proof against so rich a bait : he crossed 
over to Magnesia with a considerable suite, and 
thus came into the power of Oroetes, in spite of the 
warnings of his prophets and the agony of his ter- 
rified daughter, to whom his approaching fate had 
been revealed in a dream. The satrap slew him 
and crucified his body ; releasing all the Samians 
who accompanied him, with an intimation that they 
ought to thank him for procuring them a free go- 
vernment — but retaining both the foreigners and 
the slaves as prisoners*. The death of Oroetes him- 
self, which ensued shortly afterwards, has already 
been described. It is considered by Herodotus as 
a judgment for his flagitious deed in the case of 
Polykrates 3 . 

At the departure of the latter from Samos, in 
anticipation of a speedy return, Mieandrius had 

1 Compare the trick of Hannibal at Gortyn in Krete — Cornelius 
Nepos (Hannibal, c. 9). 

2 Herodot. iii. 124, 125. 

3 Herodot. iii. 126. * OpoiTcct II oXvKparfos ritrits fifTrfX&o r. 
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been left as his lieutenant at Samos ; and the un- 
expected catastrophe of Polykrates filled him with 
surprise and consternation. Though possessed of 
the fortresses, the soldiers, and the treasures, which 
had constituted the machinery of his powerful mas- 
ter, he knew the risk of trying to employ them on 
his own account. Partly from this apprehension, 
partly from the genuine political morality which 
prevailed with more or less force in every Grecian 
bosom, he resolved to lay down his authority and 
enfranchise the island. “ He wished (says the 
historian in a remarkable phrase 1 ) to act like the 
justest of men ; but he was not allowed to do so.” 
His first proceeding was to erect in the suburbs an 
altar in honour of Zeus Eleutherius, and to enclose 
a piece of ground as precinct, which still existed 
in the time of Herodotus : he next convened an 


assembly of the Samians. “You know (says he) 
that the whole power of Polykrates is now in my 
hands, and there is nothing to hinder me from 
continuing to rule over you. Nevertheless what I 
condemn in another I will not do myself — and I have 
always disapproved of Polykrates, and others like 
him, for seeking to rule over men as good as them- 
selves. Now that Polykrates has come to the end 
of his destiny, I at once lay down the command, 
and proclaim among'you equal law; reserving to 
myself as privileges, first, six talents out of the 
treasures of Polykrates — next, the hereditary priest- 
hood of Zeus Eleutherius for myself and my de- 


1 Herodot. iii. 142. rdi, StKatordrat av&pwv j3ov\opcvt o ytvtvdai, owe 
cfryfWTo. Compare his remark on Karimas, who voluntarily resigned 
the despotism at Kos (vii. 164). 
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scendants for ever. To him I have just set apart a 
sacred precinct, as the God of that freedom which 
I now hand over to you.” 

This reasonable and generous proposition fully 
justifies the epithet of Herodotus. But very differ- 
ently was it received by the Samian hearers. One 
of the chief men among them, Telesarchus, ex- 
claimed with the applause of the rest, “You rule 
us, low-born and scoundrel as you are ! you are 
not worthy to rule : don’t think of that, but give 
us some account of the money which you have been 
handling 1 .” 

Such an unexpected reply caused a total revolu- 
tion in the mind of Masandrius. It left him no 
choice but to maintain dominion at all hazards — 
which he accordingly resolved to do. Retiring into 
the acropolis under pretence of preparing his money 
accounts for examination, he sent for Telesarchus 
and his chief political enemies, one by one — inti- 
mating that they were open to inspection. As fast 
as they arrived they were put in chains, while 
Maeandrius remained in the acropolis, with his 
soldiers and his treasures, as the avowed successor 
of Polykrat&s. And thus the Samians, after a short 
hour of insane boastfulness, found themselves again 
enslaved. “It seemed (says Herodotus) that they 
were not willing to be free 2 .” 

We cannot but contrast their conduct on this 
occasion with that of the Athenians about twelve 

1 Herodot. iii. 142. *AXX* ovS" agios tl av y Tjpeoov apxav, yeyovas T€ 
kqkos, »cac tuiv oXfBpos* dXXa paXXov oKws Xoyov foatrus tojv i rvcxeipuras 

XpijpUTMV. 

2 Herodot. iii. 143. ov yap S 17 , aw oucaai, JftovXcaro tlvai «X* vdtpoi. 
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years afterwards, on the expulsion of Hippias, which 
has been recounted in a previous chapter. The 
position of the Samians was far the more favourable 
of the two, for the quiet and successful working of 
a free government ; for they had the advantage of 
a voluntary as well as a sincere resignation from 
the actual despot. Yet the thirst for reactionary 
investigation prevented them even from taking a 
reasonable estimate of their own power of enforcing 
it : they passed at once from extreme subjection to 
overbearing and ruinous rashness. Whereas the 
Athenians, under circumstances far less promising, 
avoided the fatal mistake of sacrificing the prospects 
of the future to recollections of the past ; showed 
themselves both anxious to acquire the rights, and 
willing to perform the obligations, of a free com- 
munity ; listened to wise counsels, maintained una- 
nimous action, and overcame by heroic efforts forces 
very greatly superior. If we compare the reflections 
of Herodotus on the one case and on the other 1 , 
we shall be struck with the difference which those 
reflections imply between the Athenians and the 
Samians — a difference partly referable, doubtless, 
to the pure Hellenism of the former, contrasted 
with the half-Asiatised Hellenism of the latter — 
but also traceable in a great degree to the prelimi- 
nary lessons of the Solonian constitution, overlaid, 
but not extinguished, during the despotism of the 
Peisistratids which followed. 

The events which succeeded in Samos are little 
better than a series of crimes and calamities. The 


Herodot. v. 78. and iii. 142, 143. 
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prisoners, whom Mseandrius had detained in the 
acropolis, were slain during his dangerous illness, 
by his brother Lykaretus, under the idea that this 
would enable him more easily to seize the sceptre. 

But Mseandrius recovered, and must have continued 
as despot for a year or two : it was however a weak 
despotism, contested more or less in the island, and 
very different from the iron hand of Polykrat£s. In 
this untoward condition the Samians were surprised 
by the arrival of a new claimant for their sceptre 
and acropolis — and what was much more formida- 
ble, a Persian army to back him. 

Syloson, the brother of Polykrat^s, having taken Syloson, 
part originally in his brother’s conspiracy and Po°ykrat&, 
usurpation, had been at first allowed to share the aPersUn* 1 
fruits of it, but quickly found himself banished. In g™^— 
this exile he remained during the whole life of Poly- ws history, 
kratels, and until the accession of Darius to the 
Persian throne, which followed about a year after 
the death of Polykrates. He happened to be at 
Memphis in Egypt during the time when Kambys£s 
was there with his conquering army, and when Da- 
rius, then a Persian of little note, was serving among 
the royal guards. Syloson was walking in the 
agora of Memphis, wearing a scarlet cloak, to which 
Darius took a great fancy, and proposed to buy it. 

A divine inspiration prompted Syloson to reply 1 , 

“ I cannot for any price sell it ; but I give it you for 
nothing, if it must be yours.” Darius thanked him 
and accepted the cloak ; and for some years the 
donor accused himself of a silly piece of good na- 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 139. 'O 8e SiAdow, opt&v rov Aapriov peyaXtas hn6v~ 
p*ovra TTjS xXtmSos, Octy tv^tj \eya, &c. 
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ture 1 . But as events came round, Syloson at length 
heard with surprise that the unknown Persian, whom 
he had presented with the cloak at Memphis, was 
installed as king in the palace at Susa. He went 
thither, proclaimed himself as a Greek, as well as 
benefactor of the new king, and was admitted to 
the regal presence. Darius had forgotten his per- 
son, but perfectly remembered the adventure of the 
cloak, when it was brought to his mind — and showed 
himself forward to requite, on the scale becoming 
the Great King, former favours, though small, ren- 
dered to the simple soldier at Memphis. Gold and 
silver were tendered to Sylosbn in profusion, but 
he rejected them— requesting that the island of 
Samos might be conquered and handed over to 
him, without slaughter or enslavement of inhabit- 
ants. His request was complied with. Otan^s, 
the originator of the conspiracy against Smerdis, 
was sent down to the coast of Ionia with an army, 
carried Syloson over to Samos, and landed him 
unexpectedly on the island 2 . 

Maeandrius was in no condition to resist the in- 
vasion, nor were the Samians generally disposed to 
sustain him. He accordingly concluded a conven- 
tion with Otan£s, whereby he agreed to make way 
for Sylosbn, to evacuate the island, and to admit 
the Persians at once into the city ; retaining posses- 
sion, however, for such time as might be necessary 
to embark his property and treasures, of the acro- 
polis, which had a separate landing-place, and even 
a subterranean passage and secret portal for em- 

1 Herodot. iii. 140. rjirlaraTo ot tqvto arroXoiXe mi bi cvr)Qtr}V. 

2 Herodot. iii. 141-144. 
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barkation — probably one of the precautionary pro- 
visions of Polykrat£s. Otan£s willingly granted 
these conditions, and himself with his principal 
officers entered the town, the army being quartered 
around ; while Syloson seemed on the point of 
ascending the seat of his deceased brother without 
violence or bloodshed. But the Samians were 
destined to a fate more calamitous. Maeandrius 
had a brother named Charilaus, violent in his 
temper and half a madman, whom he was obliged 
to keep in confinement. This man, looking out of 
his chamber-window, saw the Persian officers seated 
peaceably throughout the town and even under the 
gates of the acropolis, unguarded, and relying upon 
the convention : it seems that these were the chief 
officers, whose rank gave them the privilege of being 
carried about on their seats'. The sight inflamed 
both his wrath and his insane ambition ; he cla- 
moured for liberty and admission to his brother, 
whom he reviled as a coward no less than a tyrant. 
“ Here are you, worthless man, keeping me, your 
own brother, in a dungeon, though I have done no 
wrong worthy of bonds ; while you do not dare to 
take your revenge on the Persians, who are casting 
you out as a houseless exile, and whom it would be 
so easy to put down. If you are afraid of them, 
give me your guards ; I will make the Persians re- 
pent of their coining here, and I will send you safely 
out of the island forthwith 2 .” 

1 Herodot. iii. 14f>. t<ov Tl(p<Tcct>v tovs 8i<f)po(j)op€vp€povf tcai Aoyou 
7 r\( Icrrov allows. 

2 Herodot. iii. 145. *E/i« pev, 2) KaKurre dpBpaxp, iovra <rrc avrov adf A- 
<f)€ov, tcai a&tKTjaat'Ta ovdev d£tov Seapov, dj)cras yopyvprjt rj^lojacn' npeutv 
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Many Per- Mseandrius, on the point of quitting Samos for 
slain— ever, had little personal motive to care what became 

si an ffi t cr * 

<>f the of the population. He had probably never forgiven 

Samians. yjem f or disappointing his honourable intentions 
after the death of Polykrat&s, nor was he displeased 
to hand over to Syloson an odious and blood-stained 
sceptre, which he foresaw would be the only conse- 
quence of his brother’s mad project. He therefore 
sailed away with his treasures, leaving the acropolis 
to his brother Charilaus ; who immediately armed 
the guards, sallied forth from his fortress, and at- 
tacked the unsuspecting Persians. Many of the 
great officers w T ere slain without resistance before the 
army could be got together ; but at length Otanes 
collected his troops and drove the assailants back 
into the acropolis. While he immediately began 
the siege of that fortress, he also resolved, as Msean- 
drius had foreseen, to take a signal revenge for the 
treacherous slaughter of so many of his friends and 
companions. His army, no less incensed than him- 
self, were directed to fall upon the Samian people 
and massacre them without discrimination — man 
and boy, on ground sacred as well as profane. The 
bloody order was too faithfully executed, and Samos 
was handed over to Syloson, stripped of its male 
inhabitants 1 . Of Charilaus and the acropolis we 
hear no farther : perhaps he and his guards may 
have escaped by sea. Lykaretus 2 , the other brother 


rou? Ucpo'as (K^aWovras r t ere *cai avoiKov noLevvras, ov roX/xaj 
TiacKrOat, ovtco Sr] tl £ovt as fwr rreas xetpoo&pat. 

The highly dramatic manner of Herodotus cannot be melted down 
into smooth historical recital. 

1 Ilerodot. iii. 1-49. tprypov iovaau dvSpa) v. 


2 Herodot. v, 27- 
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of Maeandrius, must have remained either in the 
service of Syloson or in that of the Persians ; for 
we find him some years afterwards entrusted by the 
latter with an important command. 

Syloson was thus finally installed as despot of an Syloson 
island peopled chiefly, if not wholly, with women SL. 
and children. We may however presume, that the 
deed of blood has been described by the historian 
as more frightful than it really was. It seems ne- 
vertheless to have sat heavily on the conscience 
of Otan£s, who was induced some time afterwards, 
by a dream and by a painful disease, to take mea- 
sures for repeopling the island 1 . From whence the 
new population came, we are not told : but whole- 
sale translations of inhabitants from one place to 
another were familiar to the mind of a Persian king 
or satrap. 

Mceandrius, following the example of the previ- Application 
ous Samian exiles under Polykrates, went to Sparta drius to 
and sought aid for the purpose of re-establishing aid— rc-° r 
himself at Samos. But the Lacediemonians had no f "' ed ‘ 
disposition to repeat an attempt which had before 
turned out so unsuccessfully, nor could he seduce 
king Kleomen^s by the display of his treasures and 
finely-wrought gold plate. The king however, not 
without fear that such seductions might win over 
some of the Spartan leading men, prevailed with 
the epbors to send Maeandrius away 2 . 

Syloson seems to have remained undisturbed at 
Samos, as a tributary of Persia, like the Ionic cities 
on the continent : some years afterwards we find 

Ilerodot. iii. 14s. 

7. 2 


1 Ilerodot. iii. 1 11). 
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his son iEake;s reigning in the island 1 . Strabo 
states that it was the harsh rule of Syloson which 
caused the depopulation of the island. But the 
cause just recounted out of Herodotus is both very 
different, and sufficiently plausible in itself ; and as 
Strabo seems in the main to have derived his ac- 
count from Herodotus, we may suppose that on 
this point he has incorrectly remembered his au- 
thority 2 . 

1 Herodot. vi. 13. 

1 Strabo, xiv. p. 638. He gives a proverbial phrase about the depo- 
pulation of the island — 

"EktjTi SuXoo-mvTos fvpv\<opLi], 

which is perfectly consistent with the narrative of Herodotus. 
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DEMOKEDES.— DARIUS INVADES SCYTHIA. 

Darius had now acquired full authority throughout 
the Persian empire, having put down the refractory 
satrap Oroet6s, as well as the revolted Medes and 
Babylonians. He had moreover completed the 
conquest of Ionia, by the important addition of 
Samos ; and his dominion thus comprised all Asia 
Minor with its neighbouring islands. But this was 
not sufficient for the ambition of a Persian king, 
next but one in succession to the great Cyrus. 
The conquering impulse was yet unabated among 
the Persians, who thought it incumbent upon their 
king, and whose king thought it incumbent upon 
himself, to extend the limits of the empire. Though 
not of the lineage of Cyrus, Darius had taken pains 
to connect himself with it by marriage : he had 
married Atossa and Artyston6, daughters of Cyrus 
— and Parmys, daughter of Smerdis the younger 
son of Cyrus. Atossa had been first the wife of 
her brother Kambyses ; next, of the Magian Smer- 
dis his successor ; and thirdly of Darius, to whom 
she bore four children 1 . Of those children the 
eldest was Xerxes, respecting whom more will be 
said hereafter. 

Atossa, mother of the only Persian king who 
ever set foot in Greece — the Sultana Validi of Per- 


Conquering 
dispositions 
of Darius. 


Herodot. lii. 88, vii. 2. 
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sia during the reign of Xerxes — was a person of 
commanding influence in the reign of her last 
husband 1 , as well as in that of her son, and filled 
no inconsiderable space even in Grecian imagina- 
tion, as we may see both by iEschylus and Hero- 
dotus. Had her influence prevailed, the first 
conquering appetites of Darius would have been 
directed, not against the steppes of Scythia, but 
against Attica and Peloponnesus ; at least so He- 
rodotus assures us. The grand object of the latter 
in his history is to set forth the contentions of 
Hellas with the barbarians or non-Hellenic world ; 
and with an art truly epical, which manifests 
itself everywhere to the careful reader of his nine 
books, he preludes to the real dangers which were 
averted at Marathon and Platfea by recounting the 
first conception of an invasion of Greece by the 
Persians — how it originated and how it was aban- 
doned. For this purpose — according to his histo- 
rical style, wherein general facts are set forth as 
subordinate and explanatory accompaniments to 
the adventures of particular persons — he gives us 
the interesting history of the Krotoniate surgeon 
Demoked&s. 

^D£mok&dds, son of a citizen of Kroton named 
Kalfiph6n, had turned his attention in early youth 
to the study and practice of medicine and surgery 
(for that age, we can make no difference between 
the two) and had made considerable progress in it. 
His youth coincides nearly with the arrival of Py- 

1 Ilcrodot. vii. 3. rj yap 'Arutraa to irdv Kpdros. Compare the 
description given of the ascendency of the savage Sultana Parysatis 
over her son Artaxerxcs Mnemon (Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 16, 19, 23). 
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thagoras at Kroton (550-520), where the science of 
the surgeon as well as the art of the gymnastic 
trainer seem to have been then prosecuted more ac- 
tively than in any part of Greece. His father Kal- 
liphon however was a man of such severe temper, 
that the son ran away from him and resolved to 
maintain himself by his talents elsewhere. He went 
to iEgina and began to practise in his profession ; 
and so rapid was his success even in his first year — 
though very imperfectly equipped with instruments 
and apparatus’ — that the citizens of the island 

1 Herod ot. iii. 1.31. do-Kcvrjs n ep ecav, /cat ovdtv to&v oaa i T€pt ttjv 

T€x vi l v tip ipydkrfia — the description refers to surgical rather than to 
medical practice. 

That curious assemblage of the cases of particular patients with re- 
marks, known in the works of Hippokrates under the title 'EmSrjpiai 
(Notes of visits to different cities), is very illustrative of what Herodo- 
tus here mentions about Demokedes. Consult also the valuable Pro- 
legomena of M. Littre, in his edition of Hippokrates now in course of 
publication, as to the character, means of action, and itinerant habits 
of the Grecian larpol : see particularly the preface to vol. v. p. 12, w'here 
he enumerates the various places visited and noted by Hippokrates. 
The greater number of the Hippokratie observations refer to various 
parts of Thrace, Maeedonia, and Thessaly ; but there arc some also 
which refer to patients in the islands of Syros and Delos, at Athens, 
Salamis, Elis, Corinth, and (Eniadae m Akaraania. “ On voit par la 
combien etoit juste le uom de Periodeutes ou voyageurs dounes a ces 
anciens medecins.” 

Again, M. Littre, in the same preface, p. 25, illustrates the proceed- 
ings and residence of the ancient larpos — “ On se tromperuit si on se 
representoit la demeurc d’un medeeiud’alorscomme cellr d’un medecin 
tVaujourd'hm. La maison du mcdecin de l'antiquite, du moms an temps 
dTlippocrate et aux epoques voi>mes, rcnfermoit un local destine it la 
pratique d'uu grand nomhre d'opcrations. eontenant les machines et les 
instrumens neccssaires, et de plus etant hu^m une boutique do phar- 
macie. Ce local se nommait larptiov." See Plato, Legg. i. j>. 646, iv. 
p. 720. Tinueus accused Aristotle of having begun as a surgeon, prac- 
tising to great profit in surgery or larptlov — and of having quitted this 
occupation late in life to devote himself to the study of science — cro<f)i- 

(rrqv d^ipadfj Kat pifrrjTov vndpxovra . Kat to iroXvrtprjTOV uiTptiov apn<t>: 
il7roK€K\€LKOTa (Pol)b. XII. 0)* 

See also the Kemanjucs Retrospectives attached by M. Littre t« * 
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made a contract with him to remain there for one 
year, at a salary of one talent (about £383 sterling, 
an iEginaean talent). The year afterwards he was 
invited to come to Athens, then under the Peisi- 
stratids, at a salary of 100 min* or If talent; and 
in the following year, Polykratls of Samos tempted 
him by the offer of two talents. With that despot 
he remained, and accompanied him in his last cala- 
mitous visit to the satrap Oroet^s : on the murder 
of. Polykratis, being seized among the slaves and 
foreign attendants, he was left to languish with the 
rest in imprisonment and neglect. When again, 
soon after, Oroetes himself was slain, Demoked£s 
was numbered among his slaves and chattels, and 
sent up to Susa. 

He had not been long at that capital, when Da- 
rius, leaping from his horse in the chase, sprained 
his foot badly, and was carried home in violent 
pain. The Egyptian surgeons, supposed to be the 
first men in their profession 1 , whom he habitually 
employed, did him no good, but only aggravated 

volume iv. of the same work (p. 654-658), where he dwells upon the in- 
timate union of surgical and medical practice in antiquity. At the same 
time, it must be remarked that a passage in the remarkable medical 
oath, published in the collection of Hippokratic treatises, recognises in 
the plainest manner the distinction between the physician and the 
operator — the former binds himself by this oath not to perform the 
operation “ even of lithotomy, but to leave it to the operators or work- 
men On reprti) 0 'e onde prjv \idiwvras, iK\(opr]rrw Sr €pydrjj(nv avdpdai 
irpij^tos TrjtrSe (CEuvres d Hippocrate, vol. iv. p. 630, ed. Littre). M. 
I.ittre (p. 617) contests this explanation, remarking that the various 
Hippokratic treatises represent the larpos as performing all sorts of 
operations, even such as require violent and mechanical dealing. But 
the words of the oath are so explicit, that it seems more reasonable to 
assign to the oath itself a later date than the treatises, when the habits 
of practitioners may have changed. 

1 About the Persian habit of sending to Egypt for surgeons, compare 
Herodot. m. 1. 
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his torture ; during seven days and nights he had no 
sleep, so that he as well as those around him began 
to despair. At length, some one who had been at 
Sardis accidentally recollected that he had heard 
of a Greek surgeon among the slaves of Oroet£s : 
search was immediately made, and the miserable 
slave was brought, in chains as well as in rags 1 , 
into the presence of the royal sufferer. Being asked 
whether he understood surgery, he affected igno- 
rance ; but Darius, suspecting this to be a mere ar- 
tifice, ordered out the scourge and the pricking in- 
strument to overcome it. Dimoked^s now saw that 
there was no resource, admitted that he had ac- 
quired some little skill, and was called upon to do 
his utmost in the case before him. He was fortu- 
nate enough to succeed perfectly, in alleviating the 
pain, in procuring sleep for the exhausted patient, 
and ultimately in restoring the foot to a sound 
state. Darius, who had abandoned all hopes of 
such a cure, knew no bounds to his gratitude. As 
a first reward, he presented him with two sets of 
chains in solid gold — a commemoration of the state 
in which D£mok6d£s had first come before him — 
he next sent him into the harem to visit his wives. 
When the conducting eunuchs introduced him as 
the man who had restored the king to life, the grate- 
ful sultanas each gave to him a saucer full of golden 
coins called staters 2 ; in all so numerous, that the 

1 Ilcroilot. iii. 129. rbv 51 d>s t^tvpnv tv tout l 'Opoirtaj dvdpaTrofSoHTi 
okov 8rj a7n}pt\-qptvov, napijyov ts pttrov, rrtdas rt t\Kovra «il pavtatv 
taOrjptvov. 

" Herodot. iii. 130. The golileu stater was equal to about II. Is. 3d. 
English money (Hussey, Ancient Weights, vii. 3. p. 103). 

The ladies in a Persian harem appear to have been less unapproach- 
able and invisible than those in modem Turkey ; in spite of the obser- 
vation of Plutarch. Artaxerxes, c. 27. 
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slave Skiton who' followed him was enriched by 
merely picking up the pieces which dropped on the 
floor. Nor was this all. Darius gave him a splen- 
did house and furniture, made him the companion 
of his table, and showed him every description of 
favour. He was about to crucify the Egyptian 
surgeons who had been so unsuccessful in their 
attempts to cure him ; but Demokld^s had the 
happiness of preserving their lives, as well as of 
rescuing an unfortunate companion of his impri- 
sonment— an Eleian prophet, who had followed 
the fortunes of Polykrates. 

But there was one favour which Darius would on 
no account grant ; yet upon this one DemokMes 
had set his heart — the liberty of returning to Greece. 
At length accident, combined with his own surgical 
skill, enabled him to escape from the splendour of 
his second detention, as it had before extricated 
him from the misery of the first. A tumour formed 
upon the breast of Atossa : at first she said nothing 
to any one, but as it became too bad for conceal- 
ment, she was forced to consult DSmokedes. He 
promised to cure her, but required from her a 
solemn oath that she would afterwards do for him 
any thing which he should ask — pledging himself at 
the same time to ask nothing indecent*. The cure 
was successful, and Atossa was required to repay it 
by procuring his liberty. Knowing however that 
the favour would be refused, even to her, if directly 

Herodot. lii. 133. ^€r)(T€cr0ai ouSeyos Ton v ocra al(T)(yvrjV e(TTt 
<j)epoi>Tci. Another Greek physician at the court of Susa, about seventy 
years afterwards Apollonides of Kos — in attendance on a Persian 
princess, did not impose upon himself the same restraint : his intrigue 
was divulged, and he was put to death miserably (Ktesias, Persica, 

c. 42). 
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solicited, he taught her a stratagem for obtaining 
under false pretences the consent of Darius. She 
took an early opportunity (Herodotus tells us 1 , in 
bed) of reminding Darius that the Persians ex- 
pected from him some positive addition to the power 
and splendour of the empire ; and when Darius, in 
answer, acquainted her that he contemplated a 
speedy expedition against the Scythians, she en- 
treated him to postpone it and to turn his forces 
first against Greece — “ I have heard (she said) about 
the maidens of Sparta, Athens, Argos and Corinth, 
and I want to have some of them as slaves to serve 
me — (we may conceive the smile of triumph with 
which the sons of those who had conquered at 
Plataea and Salamis would hear this part of the 
history read by Herodotus) — you have near you 
the best person possible to give information about 
Greece — that Greek who cured your foot.” Darius 
was induced by this request to send some confiden- 
tial Persians into Greece to procure information, 
along with Demokedes. Selecting fifteen of them, 
he ordered them to survey the coasts and cities of 
Greece, under guidance of D6mok£d6s, but with 
peremptory orders upon no account to let him 
escape or to return without him. He next sent 
for Demokedes himself, explained to him what he 
wanted, and enjoined him imperatively to return 
as soon as the business had been completed : he 
farther desired him to carry away with him all the 
ample donations which he had already received, as 
presents to his father and brothers, promising that 
on his return fresh donations of equal value should 


1 Ilerodot. iii. 134. 
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make up the loss : lastly, he directed that a store- 
ship, “ filled with all manner of good things,” 
should accompany the voyage. Demok&d&s under- 
took the mission with every appearance of sincerity. 
The better to play his part, he declined to take away 
what he already possessed at Susa — saying, that he 
should like to find his property and furniture again 
on coming back, and that the store-ship alone, with 
its contents, would be sufficient both for the voyage 
and for all fiecessary presents. 

Accordingly he and the fifteen Persian envoys 
went down to Sidon in Phenieia, where two armed 
triremes were equipped, with a large store-ship in 
company ; and the voyage of survey into Greece 
was commenced. They visited and examined all 
the principal places in Greece — probably beginning 
with the Asiatic and insular Greeks, crossing to 
Euboea, circumnavigating Attica and Peloponnesus, 
then passing to Korkyra and Italy. They surveyed 
the coasts and cities, taking memoranda 1 of every- 
thing worthy of note which they saw : this Periplus, 
if it had been preserved, would have been inesti- 
mable, as an account of the actual state of the Gre- 
cian world about 518 b.c. As soon as they arrived 
at Tarentum, Demokedtis — now within a short di- 
stance of his own home, Kroton — found an opportu- 
nity of executing what he had meditated from the 
beginning. At his request, Aristophilides the king 
of Tarentum seized the fifteen Persians and detained 
them as spies, at the same time taking the rudders 
from oft' their ships — while Demokedes himself 

1 Ilerodot. iil. 136. irpoataxovTa airrjs rd TTapa6a\dor(TCa i&q- 
t}(javro Kai arreyparfiovTO. 
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made his escape to Kroton. As soon as he had 
arrived there, Aristophilid^s released the Persians 
and suffered them to pursue their voyage : they 
went on to Kroton, found DemokMe's in the market- 
place, and laid hands upon him. But his fellow- 
citizens released him — not without opposition from 
some who were afraid of provoking the Great King, 
and in spite of remonstrances, energetic and me- 
nacing, from the Persians themselves : indeed the 
Krotoniates not only protected the restored exile, 
but even robbed the Persians of their store-ship. 
The latter, disabled from proceeding farther as well 
by this loss as by the secession of D£mok£des, com- 
menced their voyage homeward, but unfortunately 
suffered shipwreck near the Iapygian cape, and 
became slaves in that neighbourhood. A Tarentine 
exile, named Gillus, ransomed them and carried 
them up to Susa — a service for which Darius pro- 
mised him any recompense that he chose. Restora- 
tion to his native city was all that Gillus asked ; 
and that too, not by force, but by the mediation of 
the Asiatic Greeks of Knidus, who were on terms 
of intimate alliance with the Tarentines. This 
generous citizen — an honourable contrast to DSmo- 
k£d£s, who had not scrupled to impel the stream 
of Persian conquest against his country, in order to 
procure his own release— was unfortunately disap- 
pointed of his anticipated recompense. For though 
the Knidians, at the injunction of Darius, employed 
all their influence at Tarentum to procure a revoca- 
tion of the sentence of exile, they were unable to 
succeed, and force was out of the question 1 . The 
1 Herodot. iii. 137, 138. 
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last words addressed by Demokedes at parting to 
his Persian companions, exhorted them to acquaint 
Darius that he (Demokedes) was about to marry 
the daughter of the Krotoniate Milo — one of the 
first men in Kroton, as well as the greatest wrestler 
of his time. The reputation of Milo was very great 
with Darius — probably from the talk of Demokedes 
himself : moreover gigantic muscular force could 
be appreciated by men who had no relish either 
for Homer or Solon. And thus did this clever 
and vainglorious Greek, sending hack his fifteen 
Persian companions to disgrace and perhaps to 
death, deposit in their parting ears a braggart 
message calculated to create for himself a fac- 
titious name at Susa. He paid a large sum to 
Milo as the price of his daughter, for this very 
purpose 1 . 

Thus finishes the history of Demokedes, and of 
the “ first Persians (to use the phrase of Herodotus) 
who ever came over from Asia into Greece 2 .” It is 
a history well-deserving of attention, even looking 
only to the liveliness of the incidents, introducing 
us as they do into the full movement of the ancient 
world — incidents which I see no reason for doubt- 
ing, with a reasonable allowance for the dramatic 
amplification of the historian. Even at that early 
date, Greek medical intelligence stands out in a 
surpassing manner, and Demokedes is the first of 
those many able Greek surgeons who were seized, 


1 Ilerodot. iii. 137 - Kara §q t of to pot (nrcvo-ai bofctet tov yapov rmrov 
T€\e acts xpTjfiara peyaXa Aqpotfqfiq?, Iva npos Anpilov i&v.icai cV Tjj 

ttoVTUV SoKipOS. 

2 Herodot. iii. 13S. 
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carried up to Susa 1 , and there detained for the Great 
King, his court, and harem. 

But his history suggests in another point of view 
far more serious reflections. Like the Milesian 
Histiseus (of whom I shall speak hereafter), he 
cared not what amount of risk he brought upon his 
country, in order to procure his own escape from 
a splendid detention at Susa. And the influence 
which he originated and brought to bear was on the 
point of precipitating upon Greece the whole force 
of the Persian empire, at a time when Greece was 
in no condition to resist it. Had the first aggressive 
expedition of Darius, with his own personal com- 
mand and fresh appetite for conquest, been directed 
against Greece instead of against Scythia (between 
516-514 b.c.), Grecian independence would have 
perished almost infallibly. For Athens was then 
still governed by the Peisistratids ; what she was 
under them, we have had occasion to notice in a 
former chapter. She had then no courage for 
energetic self-defence, and probably Hippias him- 
self, far from offering resistance, would have found 
it advantageous to accept Persian dominion as a 
means of strengthening his own rule, like the Ionian 
despots : moreover Grecian habit of co-operation 

1 Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2, 33. "AXXovr Se nwous olct (says 
Sokrates) did rrv(piav dvap-rriuTTovs irpus /jainXea yeyoveViu, ko.) e’sei onv- 
\€veiv; 

We shall run little risk in conjecturing that among the intelligent anil 
able men thus carried off, surgeons and physicians u ould he selected as 
the first and most essential. 

Apollffnides of Kos (whose calamitous end has been alluded to in a 
previous note) was resident as surgeon or physician with Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (Ktesias, Persica, c. 30), and Polykritus of Mende, as well 
as Ktesias himself, with Artaxerxes Mnemon (Plutarch, Artaxerxes, c. 3 1 ). 
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was then only just commencing. But fortunately 
the Persian invader did not touch the shore of Greece 
until more than twenty years afterwards, in 490 
b.c.; and during that precious interval, the Athenian 
character had undergone the memorable revolution 
which has been before described. Their energy and 
their organization had been alike improved, and 
their force of resistance had become decupled ; 
moreover their conduct had so provoked the Per- 
sian that resistance was then a matter of necessity 
with them, and submission on tolerable terms an 
impossibility. When we come to the grand Persian 
invasion of Greece, we shall see that Athens was 
the life and soul of all the opposition offered. We 
shall see farther, that with all the efforts of Athens, 
the success of the defence was more than once 
doubtful ; and would have been converted into a 
very different result, if Xerxes had listened to the 
best of his own counsellors. But had Darius, at 
the head of the very same force which he con- 
ducted into Scythia, or even an inferior force, 
landed at Marathon in 514 b.c., instead of sending 
Datis in 490 b.c. — he would have found no men 
^like the victors of Marathon to meet him. As far 
as we can appreciate the probabilities, he would 
have met with little resistance, except from the 
Spartans singly, who would have maintained their 
own very defensible territory against all his efforts 
— like the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or 
like the Mainots of Laconia in later days; but 
Hellas generally would have become a Persian 
satrapy. Fortunately, Darius, while bent on in- 
vading some country, had set his mind on the 
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attack of Scythia, alike perilous and unprofitable. 
His personal ardour was wasted on those uncon- 
querable regions, where he narrowly escaped the 
disastrous fate of Cyrus — nor did he ever pay a 
second visit to the coasts of the iEgean. Yet the 
amorous influences of Atossa, set at work by D6- 
mokMes, might well have been sufficiently power- 
ful to induce Darius to assail Greece instead of 
Scythia — a choice in favour of which all other re- 
commendations concurred ; and the history of free 
Greece would then probably have stopped at this 


point, without unrolling any of the glories which 
followed ( ' p ~‘ , 1 ' rv '- J A e—-- «•- 


So incalculably great has been the influence of «».<>>>*■ 
Grecian development, during the two centuries^T^ w , 
between 500-300 b.c., on the destinies of mankind, . . ; , . 
that we cannot pass without notice a contingency^ 
which threatened to arrest that development in the / . ,-r *. 
bud. Indeed it may be remarked that the history 
of any nation, considered as a sequence of causes . 
and effects affording applicable knowledge, requires • 
us to study not merely real events, but also immi-, r * 
nent contingencies — events which were on the points '• •«.. *■ 
of occurring, but yet did not occur. When we read 
the wailings of Atossa in the Persae of iEschylus, * • 

for the humiliation which her son Xerxes had just 
undergone in hiS flight from Greece 1 , we do not 
easily persuade ourselves to reverse the picture, and 
to conceive the same Atossa, twenty years earlier, 
numbering as her slaves at Susa the noblest Hera- 
kleid and Alkmaeonid maidens from Greece. Yet 
the picture vrould really have been thus reversed — 


.*• 

r-'v 


1 -Em‘1iv1. Pi ts. •435-84 5, &r. 
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the wish of Atossa would have been fulfilled, and 
the wailings 'would have been heard from enslaved 
Greek maidens in Persia — if the mind of Darius 
had not happened to be pre-occupied with a project 
not less insane even than those of Kambyses against 
Ethiopia and the Libyan desert. Such at least is 
the moral of the story of D6mokedes. 

That insane expedition across the Danube into 
Scythia comes now to be recounted. It was un- 
dertaken by Darius for the purpose of avenging the 
inroad and devastation of the Scythians in Media 
and Upper Asia, about a century before. The lust 
of conquest imparted unusual force to this senti- 
ment of wounded dignity, which in the case of the 
Scythians could hardly be connected with any expec- 
tation of plunder or profit. In spite of the dissua- 
ding admonition of his brother Artabanus’, Darius 


1 Herodot. iv. 1, 83. There is nothing to mark the precise year of the 
Scythian expedition ; but as the accession of Darius is fixed to 521 B.c., 
and as the expedition is connected with the early part of his reign, we 
may conceive him to have entered upon it as soon as his hands were 
free ; that is, as soon as he had put down the revolted satraps and pro- 
vinces, Orcetes, the Medes, Babylonians, &c. Five years seems a rea- 
sonable time to allow for these necessities of the empire, which would 
bring the Scythian expedition to 516-515 b.c. There is reason for sup- 
posing it to have been before 514 B.c., for in that year Hipparchus was 
slain at Athens, and Hippias the surviving brother, looking out for se- 
curities and alliances abroad, gave his daughter in marriage to .Fan ti- 
des son of Hippoklus despot of Lampsakus, “ perceiving that Hippokltis 
and his son had great influence with Darius” (Thucyd. vi. 59). Now 
Hippoklus could not well have acquired this influence before the Scy- 
thian expedition ; for Darius came down then for the first time to the 
western sea ; Hippoklus served upon that expedition (Herodot. iv. 138), 
and it was probably then that his favour was acquired, and farther con- 
firmed during the time that Darius stayed at Sardis after his return from 
Scythia. 

Professor Schultz (Beitrage zu genaueren Zeit-bestimmungen der 
Hellen. Geschicht. von der 63" bis zur 72" Olympiade, p. 1 68, in the 
Kieler Philolog. Stiulien) places the expedition in 513 B.c.; but I think 
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summoned the whole force of his empire, army and 
navy, to the Thracian Bosphorus — a force not less 
than 700,000 horse and foot, and -600 ships, ac- 
cording to Herodotus. On these prodigious num- 
bers we can lay no stress. But it appears that the 
names of all the various nations composing the 
host were inscribed on two pillars, erected by order 
of Darius on the European side of the Bosphorus, 
and afterwards seen by Herodotus himself in the 
city of Byzantium — the inscriptions were bilingual, 
in Assyrian characters as well as Greek. The Sa- 
mian architect Mandrokles had been directed to 
throw a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, 
about half-way between Byzantium and the mouth 
of the Euxine. So peremptory were the Persian 
kings that their orders for military service should 
be punctually obeyed, and so impatient were they 
of the idea of exemptions, that when a Persian father 
named CEobazus entreated that one of his three 
sons, all included in the conscription, might be left 
at home, Darius replied that all three of them should 
be left at home — an answer which the unsuspect- 
ing father heard with delight. They were indeed 
all left at home — for they were all put to death 1 . A 
proceeding similar to this is ascribed afterwards to 
Xerxes 2 ; whether true or not as matters of fact, 
both tales illustrate the wrathful displeasure with 


a year or two earlier is more probable. Larcher. Wesseling, and Bahr 
(ad Herodot. iv. 145 j place it ill 508 B.C., which is later than the truth ; 
indeed Larcher himself places the reduction of Lemnos and Imbroa by 
Otanes in 511 b.c., though that event decidedly came after the Scythian 
expedition (Herodot. v. 27 ; Larcher, Table Chronologique, Trad. d'Hc- 
rodot. t. vii. p. 633 - 635 ). 

1 Herodot. iv. 84. 5 Herodot. vii. 39. 

2 A 2 
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which the Persian kings were known to receive such 
petitions for exemption. 

His naval The naval force of Darius seems to have con- 
formed of sisted entirely of subject Greeks, Asiatic and insu- 
fosuiar and lar ; for the Phenician fleet was not brought into 
Greeks. the ^g ean until the subsequent Ionic revolt. At 
this time all or most of the Asiatic Greek cities 
were under despots, who leaned on the Persian go- 
vernment for support, and who appeared with their 
respective contingents to take part in the Scythian 
expedition 1 . Of Ionic Greeks were seen — Strattis, 
despot of Chios ; iEakds son of Syloson, despot of 
Samos; Laodamas, of Phoksea; and Histiseus, of 
Miletus. From the iEolic towns, Aristagoras of 
Kymd ; from the Hellespontine Greeks, Daphnis 
of Abydus, Hippoklus of Lampsakus, Hdrophantus 
of Parium, Metrodorus of Prokonn^sus, Aristagoras 
of Kyzikus, and Miltiad6s of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. All these are mentioned, and there were 
He directs probably more. This large fleet, assembled at the 

the Greeks ° : 

to throw a Bosphorus, was sent forward into the Euxine to 
the Danube the mouth of the Danube — with orders to sail up 
«"eri™r! es the river two days’ journey, above the point where 
its channel begins to divide, and to throw a bridge 
of boats over it ; while Darius, having liberally re- 
compensed the architect Mandrokl6s, crossed the 
* bridge over the Bosphorus, and began his march 

through Thrace, receiving the submission of various 
Thracian tribes in his way, and subduing others — 
especially the Getse north of Mount Haemus, who 
were compelled to increase still farther the num- 
bers of his vast army*. On arriving at the Danube, 

1 Herodot. iv. 97, 137, 139. 2 Ilerodot. iv. 89—93. 
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he found the bridge finished and prepared for his 
passage by the Ionians : we may remark, here as 
on so many other occasions, that all operations re- 
quiring intelligence are performed for the Persians 
either by Greeks or by Phenicians — more usually by 
the former. He crossed this greatest of all earthly 
rivers 1 — for so the Danube was imagined to be in 
the fifth century b.c. — and directed his march into 
Scythia. 

As far as the point now attained, our narrative 
runs smoothly and intelligibly : we know that Darius 
marched his army into Scythia, and that he came 
back with ignominy and severe loss. But as to all 
which happened between his crossing and recross- 
ing the Danube, we find nothing approaching to au- 
thentic statement — nothing even fit to be set forth 
as the probable basis of truth on which exaggera- 
ting fancy has been at work. All is inexplicable 
mystery. Ktesias indeed says that Darius marched 
for fifteen days into the Scythian territory — that 
he then exchanged bows with the king of Scythia 
and discovered the Scythian bow to be the largest 
— and that being intimidated by such discovery, he 
fled back to the bridge by which he had crossed 
the Danube, and recrossed the river with the loss 
of one-tenth part of his army 2 , being compelled to 

1 Ilcrodot. iv. 48-50. V I a-rpos — /xfyto-roy 7rora/xo)i/ Travrcov rwv t)}icls 
t8jxev, &c. 

2 Ktesias, Persica, c. 1/. Justin (ii. 5— compare also xxxviii. 7) 
seems to follow the narrative of Ktesias. 

.'Kschvlus (Persee, 864), who presents the deceased Darius as a glo- 
rious contrast with the living Xerxes, talks of the splendid conquests 
which he made hy means of others — “ without crossing the Hah s 
himself, nor leaving his home.” We are led to suppose, hy the lan- 
guage which .Eschylus puts into the mouth of the Eidolon of Dai ms 
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break down the bridge before all had passed. The 
length of march is here the only thing distinctly 
stated; about the direction nothing is said. But 
the narrative of Ktesias, defective as it is, is much 
less perplexing than that of Herodotus, who con- 
ducts the immense host of Darius as it were 
through fairy-land — heedless of distance, large in- 
tervening rivers, want of all cultivation or supplies, 
destruction of the country, (in so far as it could be 
destroyed) by the retreating Scythians, &c. He 
tells us that the Persian army consisted chiefly of 
foot — that there were no roads nor agriculture ; yet 
his narrative carries it over about twelve degrees of 
longitude from the Danube to the country east of the 
Tanais, across the rivers Tyras (Dniester), Hypanis 
(Bog), Borysthencs (Dnieper), Hypakyris, Gerrhos, 
and Tanais 1 . How these rivers could have beenY 
passed in the face of enemies by so vast a host, we J 
are left to conjecture, since it was not winter-time 
to convert them into ice: nor does the historian 
even allude to them as having been crossed either 

(v. 720-745), that he had forgotten, or had never heard of, the bridge 
thrown across the Bosphorus by order of Darius ; for the latter is made 
to condemn severely the impious insolence of Xerxes in bridging over 
the Hellespont. 

1 Herodot. iv. 136. are fie tov UepviKov ttoWov tovros Tret^ov trrpaTOv, 
Kal r as ofi ovs ovk (moTapei'ov, &trrt ov TeTpjjpevoiif rar ofiair, tov fie 
Skv&ikov, hmoreto, Kai Ta trvvropa rijv ofiov eVioTapeVov, &c. Compare 
c. 128. 

The number and size of the rivers are mentioned by Herodotus as 
the principal wonder of Scythia, c. 82 — Otovpaaia fie’ fj aunj ovk 
eyei, yoipiv rj oti norapcws Te ttoXAcj ptyiarovs Kill apidpov nXetorovs, &C. 
He ranks the Borysthenes as the largest of all rivers except the Nile 
and the Danube (c. 53). The Hypanis also (Bog) is irorapos eV dXlyouri 
ptyas (c. 52). 

But he appears to forget the existence of these rivers when he is 
describing the Persian march. 
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in the advance or in the retreat. What is not 
less remarkable is, that in respect to the Greek 
settlement of Olbia or Borysthenes, and the agri- 
cultural Scythians and Mix-hellenes between the 
Hypanis and the Borysthenes, across whose country 
it would seem that this march of Darius must have 
carried him — Herodotus does not say anything; 
though we should have expected that he would 
have had better means of informing himself about 
this part of the march than about any other, and 
though the Persians could hardly have failed to 
plunder or put in requisition this, the only produc- 
tive portion of Scythia. 

The narrative of Herodotus in regard to the Per- The de- 
sian march north of the Ister seems indeed destitute his march 
of all the conditions of reality. It is rather an ima- beT^ked* 0 
ginative description, illustrating the desperate and f a p n ° c "_p S ic a . 
impracticable character of Scythian warfare, and |“ a 7 i ’ v 1 e 11 “ f s ' 
grouping in the same picture, according to that Scythian 
large sweep of the imagination which is admissible 
in epical treatment, the Scythians with all their 
barbarous neighbours from the Carpathian moun- 
tains to the river Wolga. The Agathyrsi, the 
Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melanchlaeni, the Bu- 
dini, the Geloni, the Sarmatians, and the Tauri — 
all of them bordering on that vast quadrangular 
area of 4000 stadia for each side, called Scythia, 
as Herodotus conceives it 1 — are brought into de- 
liberation and action in consequence of the Persian 
approach. And Herodotus takes that opportunity 
of communicating valuable particulars respecting 
the habits and manners of each. The kings of 


1 Herodot. iv. 101. 
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these nations discuss whether Darius is justified in 
his invasion, and whether it be prudent in them to 
aid the Scythians. The latter question is decided in 
the affirmative by the Sarmatians, the Budini, and 
the Gel6ni, all eastward of the Tanais 1 — in the ne- 
gative by the rest. The Scythians, removing their 
waggons with their wives and children out of the 
way north w r ard, retreat and draw Darius after them 
from the Danube all across Scythia and Sarmatia 
to the north-eastern extremity of the territory of 
the Budini 5 , several days’ journey eastward of the 
Tanais. Moreover they destroy the wells and ruin 
the herbage as much as they can, so that during 
all this long march (says Herodotus) the Persians 
“ found nothing to damage, inasmuch as the coun- 
try was barren ; ” it is therefore not easy to see 
what they could find to live upon. It is in the ter- 
ritory of the Budini at this easternmost terminus 
on the borders of the desert, that the Persians per- 
form the only positive acts which are ascribed to 
them throughout the whole expedition. They burn 
the wooden wall before occupied, but now deserted, 
by the Geloni, and they build, or begin to build, 
eight large fortresses near the river Oarus. For 
what purpose these fortresses could have been in- 
tended, Herodotus gives no intimation ; but he 
says that the unfinished work was yet to be seen 
even in his day 3 . 

1 Hero dot. iv. 118, 11!). s Heroilot. iv. 120-122. 

3 Ilerodot. iv. 123. "o trov pii> Si? xpov ov ot n spiral Tj'iirav dia ttjs 
SKvducrji Kal rrjs lavpopdnSes oi 6e ei^ov oidiu triveirOai, are rrjS 

Xclipijf iovtrijs \ipirav tVfi S« re is ttjv tL>v BovSi'kdv x®/ 5 ’)’' <V«/8aXov, 
&c. See Rennell, < !co<rraph. System of Herodotus, p. 114, about the 
Oarus. 

The erections, \> hater n they were, n inch ncre supposed to mark the 
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Having thus been carried all across Scythia and 
the other territories above-mentioned in a north- 
easterly direction, Darius and his army are next 
marched back a prodigious distance in a north- 
westerly direction, through the territories of the 
Melanchlseni, the Andropbagi, and the Neuri, all 
of whom flee affrighted into the northern desert, 
having been thus compelled against their will to 
share in the consequences of the war. The Aga- 
thyrsi peremptorily require the Scythians to abs- 
tain from drawing the Persians into their terri- 
tory, on pain of being themselves treated as ene- 
mies 1 : the Scythians in consequence respect the 
boundaries of the Agathyrsi, and direct their retreat 
in such a manner as to draw. the Persians again 
southward into Scythia. During all this long 
march backwards and forwards, there are partial 
skirmishes and combats of horse, but the Scythians 
steadily refuse any general engagement. And though 
Darius challenges them formally by means of a 
herald, with taunts of cowardice, the Scythian king 
Idanthyrsus not only refuses battle, but explains 
and defends his policy, and defies the Persian to 
come and destroy the tombs of their fathers — it will 
then (he adds) be seen whether the Scythians are 
cowards or not s . The difficulties of Darius have 

extreme point of tlie inarch of Darius, may be compared to those evi- 
dences of the extreme advance of Dionysus, which the Macedonian 
army saw on the north of the Jaxartis — “ Liberi patris terminos.” 
Quintus Curtius, vii. 9, 15. (vii. .1/, 1(1. Zumpt.) 

1 Herodot. iv. 125. Hekatscus ranks the Melauchlicni as a Scythian 
(6uo s (Hekat. Fragment. 154, ed. Klausen) : he also mentions several 
other subdivisions of Scythians, who cannot be farther authenticated 
(Fragm. 155-160). 

s Herodot. iv. 126. 127. 
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by this time become serious, when Idanthyrsus 
sends to him the menacing presents of a bird, a 
mouse, a frog, and five arrows : the Persians are 
obliged to commence a rapid retreat towards the 
Danube, leaving, in order to check and slacken the 
Scythian pursuit, the least effective and the sick part 
of their army encamped, together with the asses 
which had been brought with them — animals un- 
known to the Scythians, and causing great alarm by 
their braying 1 . However, notwithstanding some 
delay thus caused, as well as the anxious haste of 
Darius to reach the Danube, the Scythians, far 
more rapid in their movements, arrive at the river 
before him, and open a negociation with the Ionians 
left in guard of the »bridge, urging them to break it 
down and leave the Persian king to his fate — in- 
evitable destruction with his whole army 2 . 

Here we re-enter the world of reality, at the north 
bank of the Danube, the place where we before 
imagination quilted it. All that is reported to have passed 
of Hero- j n the interval, if tried by the test of historical 

aotus by J 

theScy. matter of fact, can be received as nothing better 

thians. . . ° 

than a perplexing dream. It only acquires value 
when we consider it as an illustrative fiction, in- 
cluding, doubtless, some unknown matter of fact, 
but framed chiefly to exhibit in action those un- 
attackable Nomads who formed the north-eastern 
barbarous world of a Greek, and with whose man- 
ners Herodotus was profoundly struck. “ The Scy- 

1 Herodot. iv. 128-132. The bird, the mouse, the frog, and the 
arrows are explained to mean : Unless you take to the air like a bird, 
to the earth like a mouse, or to the water like a frog, you will become 
the victim of the Scythian arrows. 

5 Herodot. iv. 133. 
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thians 1 (says he), in regard to one of the greatest 
of human matters, have struck out a plan cleverer 
than any that I know. In other respects I do not 
admire them ; but they have contrived this great 
object, that no invader of their country shall ever 
escape out of it, or shall ever be able to find out 
and overtake them, unless they themselves choose. 
For when men have neither walls nor established 
cities, but are all house-carriers and horse-bowmen 
— living, not from the plough, but from cattle, and 
having their dwellings on waggons — how can they 
be otherwise than unattackable and impracticable 
to meddle with ? ” The protracted and unavailing 
chase ascribed to Darius — who can neither overtake 
his game nor use his arms, and who hardly even 
escapes in safety — embodies in detail this formidable 
attribute of the Scythian Nomads. That Darius 
actually marched into the country, there can be 
no doubt. Nothing else is certain, except his igno- 
minious retreat out of it to the Danube ; for of the 
many different guesses 2 , by which critics have at- 

1 Herodot. iv. 46. To> 8c 2kv3ik$ ytvti tv piv to ptyurrov rcov dv- 
6p(A>7Ti]t(t>v 7TprjypdT(ov (TO(fia)TaTci navroiv t^tvprjTai, ra>u fjptis t8ptv m rd 
ptvroi dXXa ovk ayapai. To 8c ptyioro u ovrco o’fpi dvtvpryrai, ware drro- 
(fivytttv T€ prjfttva cVcA&Wa cVi <r<£car, pr) /SovAo/xcVour rc t£tvptdrjvai, 
KaTaXaftt'iv prj oiov tc tivat. Toiari yap prjTt aorta prjTt Ttl\ta ft 
aptva, aAAd <f)tptoiKOi tovrts irdvrts, court ImroTo^oTat, (fitvrts pi] air 
dpoTOV f aXX* a7ro Krrjvttav, oiK^para 8e orfn jj tni {tvyttov, kcos ovk 
tirjo'av ovtol dpa\ol rc Kai dnopoi irpooptoytiv \ 

*E £tvpr)Tai 8c <r<£i ravra , tyjs tc y iovorjs tniTrjhtTjs, Kat tq>v 7rorap<DV 
tovTtnv cr(fn cryppax^v, &c. 

Compare this with the oration of the Scythian envoys to Alexander 
the Great, as it stands in Quintus Curtius, vii. 8, 22 (vii. 35, 22, Zumpt). 

2 The statement of Strabo (vii. p. 305), which restricts the march of 
Darius to the country between the Danube and the Tyras (Dniester), 
is justly pronounced by Niebuhr (Kleine Schriften, p. 372) to be a mere 
supposition suggested by the probabilities of the case, because it could 
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tempted to cut down the gigantic sketch of Hero- 
dotus into a march with definite limits and direc- 
tion, not one rests upon any positive grounds, or 
carries the least conviction. We can trace the 
pervading idea in the mind of the historian, but 
cannot find out what were his substantive data. 

The adventures which took place at the passage 
of that river, both on the out-march and the home- 
march, wherein the Ionians are concerned, are far 
more within the limits of history. Here Herodotus 
possessed better means of information, and had 
less of a dominant idea to illustrate. That which 
passed between Darius and the Ionians on his first 
crossing is very curious : I have reserved it until 
the present moment, because it is particularly con- 
nected with the incidents which happened on his 
return. 

On reaching the Danube from Thrace, he found 
the bridge of boats ready, and when the whole 


not be understood how his large army should cross even the Dniester : 
it is not to be treated as an affirmation resting upon anv authority. ” As 
Herodotus tells us what is impossible (adds Niebuhr), we know nothing 
at all historically respecting the expedition.” 

So again the conjecture of Palmerius (Exereitationes ad Auctores 
Grsecos, p. 21) carries on the march somewhat farther than the Dnie- 
ster — to the Ilypanis, or perhaps to the Borysthenes. Rennell, Klaproth, 
and Reichard, are not afraid to extend the march on to the Wolga. 
Dr. Thirlwall stops within the Tanais, admitting however that no cor- 
rect historical account can be given of it. Eicliwald supposes a long 
march up the Dniester into Volhynia and Lithuania. 

Compare Ukert, Skythien, p. 26 ; Dahhnann, Historische Forscliun- 
gen, ii. p. 159-164 ; Sehaffarik, Slavisclie Alterthiimer, i. 10, 3. i. 13, 
4-5 ; and Hr. Kenrick, Remarks on the Life and 'Writings of Hero- 
dotus, prefixed to his Notes on the Second Book of Herodotus, p. xxi. 
The latter is among those who cannot swim the Dniester : he says — 
“ Probably the Dniester ( Tyras) was the real limit of the expedition, 
and Bessarabia, Moldavia, and the Bukovina, the scene of it,” 
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army had passed over, he ordered the Ionians to 
break it down, as well as to follow him in his land- 
march into Scythia 1 * 3 ; the ships being left with 
nothing but the rowers and seamen essential to 
navigate them homeward. His order was on the 
point of being executed, when, fortunately for him, 
the Mitylensean general Ko£s ventured to call in 
question the prudence of it, having first asked 
whether it was the pleasure of the Persian king to 
listen to advice. He urged that the march on which 
they were proceeding might prove perilous, and 
retreat possibly unavoidable ; because the Scythians, 
though certain to be defeated if brought to action, 
might perhaps not suffer themselves to be ap- 
proached or even discovered. As a precaution 
against all contingencies, it was prudent to leave 
the bridge standing and watched by those who had 
constructed it. Far from being offended at the 
advice, Darius felt grateful for it, and desired that 
Koes would ask him after his return for a suitable 
reward — which we shall hereafter find granted. He 
then altered his resolution, took a cord, and tied 
sixty knots in it. “ Take this cord (said he to 
the Ionians) : untie one of the knots in it each day 
after my advance from the Danube into Scythia. 
Remain here and guard the bridge until you shall 
have untied all the knots ; but if by that time I 
shall not have returned, then depart and sail 
home 8 .” After such orders he began his march 
into the interior. 

1 Ilerodot. iv. 97. AapcTos fKeXcucre rovs*I<t)vas ttjv Xvcraj'rar 

€TV€(r6ai tear rjireipov ecourtw, xai top £k t<ov viatv errparov. 

3 Herotlot. iv. 98. rjv St iv tovtg> r&> xpovco prj rrapia >, aXXa SitX&acri 
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This anecdote is interesting, not only as it dis- 
closes the simple expedients for numeration and 
counting of time then practised, but also as it 
illustrates the geographical ideas prevalent. Da- 
rius did not intend to come back over the Danube, 
but to march round the Mseotis, and to return 
into Persia on the eastern side of the Euxine. No 
other explanation can be given of his orders. At 
first, confident of success, he orders the bridge 
to be destroyed forthwith : he will beat the Scy- 
thians, march through their country, and re-enter 
Media from the eastern side of the Euxine. When 
he is reminded that possibly he may not be able to 
find the Scythians, and may be obliged to retreat, 
he still continues persuaded that this must happen 
within sixty days, if it happens at all ; and that 
should he remain absent more than sixty days, such 
delay will be a convincing proof that he will take 
the other road of return instead of repassing the 
Danube. The reader who looks at a map of the 
Euxine and its surrounding territories may be 
startled at so extravagant a conception. But he 
should recollect that there was no map of the same 
or nearly the same accuracy before Herodotus, 
much less before the contemporaries of Darius. 
The idea of entering Media by the north from Scy- 
thia and Sarmatia over the Caucasus, is familiar to 
Herodotus in his sketch of the early marches of the 
Scythians and Cimmerians : moreover, he tells us 
that after the expedition of Darius, there came some 
Scythian envoys to Sparta, proposing an offensive 

Vfiiv at Tjliepai TWV afifiarm v, awonXieT* is ri )v vfuTffnjv avriav" fiixP 1 ^ 
tovtov, iirei re oarat /ifre<5»£f , (pvXurjcrfTt Trjv 
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alliance against Persia, and offering on their part 
to march across the Phasis into Media from the 
north 1 , while the Spartans were invited to land on 
the shores of Asia Minor, and advance across the 
country to meet them from the west. When we 
recollect that the Macedonians and their leader, 
Alexander the Great, having arrived at the river 
Jaxart£s, on the north of Sogdidna and on the east 
of the Sea of Aral, supposed that they had reached 
the Tanais and called the river by that name 2 3 — we 
shall not be astonished at the erroneous estimation 
of distance implied in the plan conceived by Darius. 

The Ionians had already remained in guard of the The Ionians 
bridge beyond the sixty days commanded, without gulrd of 
hearing anything of the Persian army, when they J{Je ir b ^ ge: 
were surprised by the appearance, not of that army, jj^rtwhen 
but of a body of Scythians, who acquainted them return is 
that Darius was in full retreat and in the greatest ,lelajed ' 
distress, and that his safety with the whole army 
depended upon that bridge. They endeavoured to 
prevail upon the Ionians, since the sixty days in- 
cluded in their order to remain had now elapsed, 
to break the bridge and retire ; assuring them that 
if this were done, the destruction of the Persians 
was inevitable — of course the Ionians themselves 
would then be free. At first the latter were favour- 
ably disposed towards the proposition, which was 
warmly espoused by the Athenian Miltiad£s, despot 

1 Herodot. vi. 84. Compare liis account of the marches of the Cim- 
merians and of the Scythians into Asia Minor and Media respectively • 

(Herodot. i. 103, 104, iv. 12). 

3 Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 6, 15 ; Plutarch, Alexand. c. 45 ; Quint. Curt, 
vii. 7 , 4. vii. 8, 30 (vii. 29, 5. vii. 3fi, 7 , Zumpt). 
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or governor of the Thracian Chersonese 1 . Had he 
prevailed, the victor of Marathon (for such we shall 
hereafter find him) would have thus inflicted a much 
more vital blow on Persia than even that celebrated 
action, and would have brought upon Darius the 
disastrous fate of his predecessor Cyrus. But the 
Ionian princes, though leaning at first towards his 
suggestion, were speedily converted by the repre- 
sentations of Histiaeus of Miletus, who reminded 
them that the maintenance of his own ascendency 
over the Milesians, and that of each despot in his 
respective city, was assured by means of Persian 
support alone — the feeling of the population being 
everywhere against them : consequently, the ruin 
of Darius would be their ruin also. This argument 
proved conclusive. It was resolved to stay and 
maintain the bridge, but to pretend compliance 
with the Scythians, and prevail upon them to de- 
part, by atfecting to destroy it. The northern por- 
tion of the bridge was accordingly destroyed, for 
the length of a bow-shot, and the Scythians de- 
parted, under the persuasion that they had suc- 
ceeded in depriving their enemies of the means of 
crossing the river 2 . It appears that they missed 
the track of the retreating host, which was thus 
enabled, alter the severest privation and suffering, 
to reach the Danube in safety. Arriving during 
the darkness of the night, Darius was at first terri- 
fied to find the bridge no longer joining the northern 
bank. An Egyptian herald, of stentorian powers of 
voice, was ordered to call as loudly as possible the 


1 Ilmxlot. iv. 133, 13C, 137. 


2 Herodot. iv. 137-139. 
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name of Histiaeus the Milesian. Answer being 
speedily made, the bridge was re-established, and 
the Persian army passed over before the Scythians 
returned to the spot 1 . 

There can be no doubt that the Ionians here lost 
an opportunity eminently favourable, such as never 
again returned, for emancipating themselves from 
the Persian dominion. Their despots, by whomj 
the determination ^ 7 as made, especially the Mile-! 
sian Histiaeus, were not induced to preserve the 1 ^ 
bridge by any honourable reluctance to betray the! 
trust reposed in them, but simply by selfish regard; 
to the maintenance of their own unpopular domi-j 
nion. And we may remark that the real character 
of this impelling motive, as well as the deliberation 
accompanying it, may be assumed as resting upon 
very good evidence, since we are now arrived within 
the personal knowledge of the Milesian historian He- 
katseus, who took an active part in the Ionic revolt 
a few years afterwards, and who may perhaps have 
been personally engaged in this expedition. He will 
be found reviewing with prudence and sobriety the 
chances of that unfortunate revolt, and distrusting 
its success from the beginning ; while Histiaeus of 
Miletus will appear on the same occasion as the 
fomenter of it, in order to procure his release from 
an honourable detention at Susa near the person of 
Darius. The selfishness of this despot, having de- 
prived his countrymen of that real and favourable 
chance of emancipation which the destruction of 
the bridge would have opened to them, threw them 
into perilous revolt a few years afterwards against 
1 Hcrodot. iv. 140. 141. 

2 B 
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the entire and unembarrassed force of the Persian 
king and empire. 

Extricated from the perils of Scythian warfare, 
Darius marched southward from the Danube 
through Thrace to the Hellespont, where he crossed 
from Sestus into Asia. He left however a con- 
siderable army in Europe, under the command of 
Megabazus, to accomplish the conquest of Thrace. 
Perinthus on the Propontis made a brave resist- 
ance 1 , but was at length subdued, and it appears 
that not only all the Thracian tribes, but all the 
Grecian colonies, between the Hellespont and the 
Strymon, were forced to submit ; giving earth and 
water, and becoming subject to tribute 2 . Near the 
Lower Strymon was the Edonian town of Myrkinus, 
which Darius ordered to be made over to Histiseus 
of Miletus ; for both this Milesian, and Ko&s of 
Mityleng, had been desired by the Persian king to 
name their own reward for their fidelity to him on 
the passage over the Danube 3 . K66s requested that 
he might be constituted despot of Mitylenl, which 
was accomplished by Persian authority ; but Histiseus 
solicited that the territory near Myrkinus might be 
given to him for the foundation of a colony. As 
soon as the Persian conquests extended thus far, 
the site in question was presented to Histiseus, who 
entered actively upon his new scheme. We shall 
find the territory near Myrkinus eminent hereafter 
as the site of Amphipolis. It offered great tempta- 
tion to settlers, as fertile, well- wooded, convenient 
for maritime commerce, and near to auriferous and 


1 Heroriot. iv. 143, 144, v. 1, 2. 
J Herodot. v. 11. 


2 Herodot. v. 2. 
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argentiferous mountains 1 . It seems however that 
the Persian dominion in Thrace was disturbed by 
an invasion of the Scythians, who, in revenge for 
the aggression of Darius, overran the country as 
far as the Thracian Chersonese, and are even said 
to have sent envoys to Sparta, proposing a simul- 
taneous invasion of Persia from different sides by 
Spartans and Scythians. The Athenian Miltiades, 
who was despot or governor of the Chersonese, was 
forced to quit it for some time ; a retirement which 
Herodotus ascribes to the incursion of these No- 
mads. But w T e may be permitted to suspect that 
the historian has misconceived the real cause of 
such retirement. Miltiades could not remain in the 
Chersonese, after he had incurred the deadly enmity 
of Darius by exhorting the Ionians to destroy the 
bridge over the Danube 2 . 

1 Herodot. v. 23. 

’ Herodot. vi. 40-84. That Miltiades could have remained in the 
Chersonese undisturbed, during the interval between the Scythian ex- 
pedition of Darius and the Ionic revolt (when the Persians were com- 
plete masters of those regions, and when Otanes was punishing other 
towns in the neighbourhood for evasion of service under Darius) after 
he had declared so pointedly against the Persians on a matter of life 
and death to the king and army — appears to me, as it docs to Dr. 
Thirlwall (History of Gr. vol. ii. App. ii. p. 48(i, ch. xiv. p. 226-249), 
eminently improbable. So forcibly does Dr. Thirlwall feel the difficulty, 
that he suspects the reported conduct and exhortations of Miltiades at 
the bridge over the Danube to have been a falsehood, fabricated bv 
Miltiades himself twenty years afterwards, for the purpose of acquiring 
popularity at Athens during the time immediately preceding the battle 
of Marathon. 

I cannot think this hypothesis admissible. It directly contradicts 
Herodotus on a matter of fact very conspicuous, and upon which good 
means of information seem to have been within his reach. I have 
already observed that the historian Hekatmus must have possessed per- 
sonal knowledge of all the relations between the Ionians and Darius, 
and that lie very probably may have been even present at the bridge : 

2 b 2 
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Nor did the conquests of Megabazus stop at the 
western bank of the Strymon. He carried his arms 

all the information given by Ilekatreus upon these points would be 
open to the inquiries of Herodotus. The unbounded gratitude of 
Darius towards Histiseus shows that some one or more of the Ionic 
despots present at the bridge must have powerfully enforced the expe- 
diency of breaking it down. That the name of the despot who stood 
forward as prime mover of this resolution should have been forgotten 
and not mentioned at the time, is highly improbable ; yet such must 
have been the case if a fabrication by Miitiades twenty years afterwards 
could successfully fill up the blank with his own name. The two most 
prominent matters talked of, after the retreat of Darius, in reference to 
the bridge, would probably be the name of the leader who urged its 
destruction, and the name of Histiams who preserved it. Indeed the 
mere fact of the mischievous influence exercised by the latter afterwards 
would be pretty sure to keep these points of the case in full view. 

There are means of escaping from the difficulty of the case, 1 think, 
without contradicting Herodotus on any matter of fact important and 
conspicuous, or indeed on any matter of fact whatever. We see by vi. 
40, that Miitiades did quit the Chersonese between the close of the 
Scythian expedition of Darius and the Ionic revolt ; Herodotus indeed 
tells us that he quitted it in consequence of an incursion of the Scy- 
thians : but without denying the fact of such an incursion, we may rea- 
sonably suppose the historian to have been mistaken in assigning it as 
the cause of the flight of Miitiades. The latter was prevented from living 
in the Chersonese continuously, during the interval between the Per- 
sian invasion of Scythia and the Ionic revolt, by fear of Persian en- 
mity. It is not necessary- for us to believe that he was never there at 
all, but his residence there must have been interrupted and insecure. 
The chronological data in Herodot. vi. 40 are exceedingly obscure and 
perplexing ; but it seems to me that the supposition which I suggest 
introduces a plausible coherence into the series of historical facts, with 
the slightest possible contradiction to our capital witness. 

The only achievement of Miitiades, between the affair on the Danube 
and his return to Athens shortly before the battle of Marathon, is the 
conquest of Lemnos ; and that must have taken place evidently while 
the Persians were occupied by the Ionic revolt [between 502-494 B.c.). 
There is nothing in his recorded deeds inconsistent with the belief, 
therefore, that between 515-502 b.c. he mav not have resided in the 
Chersonese at all, or at least not for very long together : and the state- 
ment ot Cornelius Nepos, that he quitted it immediately after the re- 
turn from Scythia, from fear of the Persians, mav be substantially true. 
Dr. Thirl wall observes (p. 487) — “As little would it appear that when 
the Scythians invaded the Chersonese, Miitiades was conscious of ha- 
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across that river, conquering the Pseonians, and 
reducing the Macedonians under Amyntas to tri- 
bute. A considerable number of the Pseonians were 
transported across into Asia, by express order of 
Darius ; whose fancy had been struck by seeing at 
Sardis a beautiful Paeonian woman carrying a vessel 
on her head, leading a horse to water, and spinning 
flax, all at the same time. This woman had been 
brought over (we are told) by her two brothers Pi- 
gres and Mantyes for the express purpose of ar- 
resting the attention of the Great King. They hoped 
by this means to be constituted despots of their 
countrymen, and we may presume that their scheme 
succeeded, for such part of the Paeonians as Mega- 
bazus could subdue were conveyed across to Asia 
and planted in some villages in Phrygia. Such 
violent transportations of inhabitants were in the 
genius of the Persian government 1 . 

From the Paeonian lake Prasias, seven eminent 
Persians were sent as envoys into Macedonia, to 


ving endeavoured to render them an important service. lie flies before 
them, though he had been so secure while the Persian arms were in 
his neighbourhood.” He has here put his finger on what I believe to 
be the error of Herodotus — the supposition that Miltiades fled from the 
Chersonese to avoid the Scythians, whereas he really left it to avoid 
the Persians. 

The store of Strabo (xiii. p. Bill i, that Danus caused the Greek cities 
on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont to be burnt down, in order to 
binder them from affording means of transport to the Scythians into 
Asia, seems to me highly improbable. These towns appear m their 
ordinary condition, Ab\dii< among them, at the time of the Ionic revolt 
a few years afterwards (Ilerodot. v. 117 )■ 

1 Ilerodot. v. 13-lfi. Nikolaus Damaskenus i Fragui. p. ,'ifi, eil. 
Orell.) tells a similar story about the means by which a Mysian woman 
attracted the notice of the Lydian king Alyattes. Such repetition of a 
striking storv. in reference to different people and times, has many 
parallels in ancient history. 
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whom Amyntas readily gave the required token of 
submission, inviting them to a splendid banquet. 
When exhilarated with wine, they demanded to 
see the women of the regal family, who, being ac- 
cordingly introduced, were rudely dealt with by the 
strangers. At length the son of Amyntas, Alexan- 
der, resented the insult, and exacted for it a signal 
vengeance. Dismissing the women under pretence 
that they should return after a bath, he brought 
back in their place youths in female attire, armed 
with daggers : the Persians, proceeding to repeat 
their caresses, were all put to death. Their retinue, 
and the splendid carriages and equipment which 
they had brought with them, disappeared at the 
same time, without any tidings reaching the Per- 
sian army. And when Bubar6s, another eminent 
Persian, was sent into Macedonia to institute re- 
searches, Alexander contrived to hush up the pro- 
ceeding by large bribes, and by giving him his sis- 
ter Gygsea in marriage 1 . 

Meanwhile Megabazus crossed over into Asia, 
carrying with him the Pseonians from the river 
Strymon. Having been in those regions, he had 
become alarmed at the progress of Histiaeus with 
his new city of Myrkinus, and communicated his 
apprehensions to Darius ; who was prevailed upon 
to send for Histiaeus, retaining him about his per- 
son, and carrying him to Susa as counsellor and 
friend, with every mark of honour, but with the 
secret intention of never letting him revisit Asia 
Minor. The fears of the Persian general were 
probably not unreasonable ; but this detention of 

1 Herodot. v. 20, 21. 
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Histiseus at Susa became in the sequel an important 
event 1 . 

On departing for his capital, Darius nominated 
his brother Artaphernes satrap of Sardis, andOtanes 
general of the forces on the coast in place of Mega- 
bazus. The new general dealt very severely with 
various towns near the Propontis, on the ground 
that they had evaded their duty in the late Scythian 
expedition, and had even harassed the army of 
Darius in its retreat. He took Byzantium and 
Chalkedon, as well as Antandrus in the Troad, and 
Lamponium ; and with the aid of a fleet from Les- 
bos, he achieved a new conquest — the islands of 
Lemnos and Imbros, at that time occupied by a 
Pelasgic population, seemingly without any Greek 
inhabitants at all. 

These Pelasgi were of cruel and piratical cha- 
racter, if we may judge by the tenor of the legends 
respecting them ; Lemnian misdeeds being cited as 
a proverbial expression for atrocities 2 . They were 
distinguished also for ancient worship of Hephaestus, 
together with mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri, 
and even human sacrifices to their Great Goddess. 
In their two cities — Hephaestias on the east of the 

1 Herodot. v. 23, 24. 

2 Herodot. vi. 138. iEschyl. Choephor. 632 ; Stephan. Byz. v. 

Ai/pror. 

The mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri at Lemnos and Imbros are 
particularly noticed by Pherekydes (ap. Strabo, x. p. 472): compare 
Photius, v. Kd/3eipot, and the remarkable description of the periodical 
Lemnian solemnity in Philostratus (Heroi. p. 740). 

The volcanic mountain Mosychlus, in the north-eastern portion of 
the island, was still burning in the fourth century B.c. (Antimaeh. 
Fragment, xviii. p. 103, Diintzer Epicc. Gram. Fragm.) 

Veleker's Dissertation (Die .Eschylische Trilogie, p. 248 seqq.) en- 
larges much upon the Lemnian and Samothracian worship. 
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island and Myrina on the west — they held out 
bravely against Otanes, nor did they submit until 
they had undergone long and severe hardship. 
Lykar£tus, brother of that Mseandrius whom we 
have already noticed as despot of Samos, was named 
governor of Lemnos ; but he soon after died 1 . It 
is probable that thePelasgic population of the islands 
was greatly enfeebled during this struggle, and we 
even hear that their king Hermon voluntarily emi- 
grated from fear of Darius 2 . 

Lemnos and Imbros thus became Persian pos- 
sessions, held by a subordinate prince as tributary. 
A few years afterwards their lot was again changed 
— they passed into the hands of Athens, the Pelas- 
gic inhabitants were expelled, and fresh Athenian 
settlers introduced.. They were conquered by Mil- 
tiades from the Thracian Chersonese ; from Elneus 
at the south of that peninsula to Lemnos being 
within less than one day’s sail with a north wind. 
The Hephaestieans abandoned their city and evacu- 
ated the island with little resistance ; but the in- 
habitants of Myrina stood a siege 3 , and were not 
expelled without difficulty : both of them found 
abodes in Thrace, on and near the peninsula of 
Mount Athos. Both these islands, together with 
that of Skyros (which was not taken until after 
the invasion of Xerxes), remained connected with 

1 Heroilot. v. 26, 27. The twenty-seventh chapter is extremely per- 
plexing. As the text reads at present, we ought to make Lykaretus the 
subject of certain predications which yet seem properly referable to 
Otanes. We must consider the words from Oi fiiv 8fj Afavioi — down 
to TfXfera — as parenthetical, which is awkward ; but it seems the least 
difficulty in the case, and the commentators are driven to adopt it. 

2 Zenob. Proverb, iii. 85. 

3 Herodot. vi. 140. Charax ap. Stephan. Byz. v. 'H <£a«rna. 
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Athens in a manner peculiarly intimate. At the 
peace of Antalkidas (387 b.c.) — which guaranteed 
universal autonomy to every Grecian city, great 
and small — they were specially reserved, and con- 
sidered as united with Athens 1 . The property in 
their soil was held by men who, without losing 
their Athenian citizenship, became Lemnian Kle- 
ruchs, and as such were classified apart among the 
military force of the state ; while absence in Lemnos 
or Imbros see’ms to have been accepted as an ex- 
cuse for delay before the courts of justice, so as to 
escape the penalties of contumacy or departure 
from the country 2 . It is probable that a consider- 
able number of poor Athenian citizens were pro- 
vided with lots of land in these islands, though we 
have no direct information of the fact, and are even 
obliged to guess the precise time at which Miltiades 
made the conquest. Herodotus, according to his 
usual manner, connects the conquest with an an- 
cient oracle, and represents it as the retribution 

1 Xenophon, Ilellen. v. 1,31. Compare Plato, Menexcnus, c. 17. 
p. 245, where the words rjperepai airoiKiai doubtless mean Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros. 

• Thucyd. iv. 28, v. 8, vii. 57 ; Phylarchus, ap. Athenaeum, vi. p. 255 ; 
Demosthen. Philippic. 1. c. 12. p. 17, R-: compare the Inscription No. 
168fi in the collection of Boeckh, with his remarks, p. 297. 

About the stratagems resorted to before the Athenian Dikastery to 
procure delay bv pretended absence in Lemnos or Skyros, see I situs, 
Or. vi. p. 58 (p. 80 Bek.); Pollux, viii. 7. 81 ; Ilesych. v. 'I pfipiot •, 
Suidas, v. A rgiviu Sing : compare also Carl Rhode, Res Lcmincie, p. ;>0 
(Wratislaw 1829 1 . 

It seems as if (Is \gpvov TrXeti, had come tit he a piowrbial expres- 
sion at Athens for gifting nut of thp irny e\ ailing the performance of 
duty ; this seems to be the sense ot Demosthenes, Philipp, l. c. 9. p. 14. 
«AX’ etr pev A rjfxvov tov Trap' vpdv iKTrap^ou nXeiv, tcov S vi T tp to>v 
ttjs 7roXccof KTTjpdra>v MfytAaov imrapxftv. 

From the passage of Isacus above alluded to, which Rhode seems to 
me to construe incorrectly, it appears that there was a legal ennnubhnn 
between Athenian citizen* and Lemnian women. 
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for ancient legendary crime committed by certain 
Pelasgi, who, many centuries before, had been 
expelled by the Athenians from Attica, and had 
retired to Lemnos. Full of this legend, he tells us 
' nothing about the proximate causes or circum- 
stances of the conquest, which must probably have 
been accomplished by the efforts of Athens jointly 
with Miltiades from the Chersonese, during the 
period that the Persians were occupied in quelling 
the Ionic revolt, between 502-494 b.c. — since it is 
hardly to be supposed that Miltiad&s would have 
ventured thus to attack a Persian possession during 
the time that the satraps had their hands free. The 
acquisition was probably facilitated by the fact, 
that the Pelasgic population of the islands had been 
weakened, as well by their former resistance to the 
Persian Otan^s, as by some years passed under the 
deputy of a Persian satrap. 

In mentioning the conquest of Lemnos by the 
Athenians and Miltiades, I have anticipated a little 
on the course of events, because that conquest — 
though coinciding in point of time with the Ionic 
revolt (which will be recounted in the following 
chapter), and indirectly caused by it in so far as it 
occupied the attention of the Persians — lies entirely 
apart from the operations of the revolted Ionians. 
When Miltiades was driven out of the Chersonese 
by the Persians on the suppression of the Ionic 
revolt, his fame, derived from having subdued 
Lemnos', contributed both to neutralize the enmity 
which he had incurred as governor of the Cherso- 
nese, and to procure his election as one of the ten 
generals for the year of the Marathonian combat. 

1 Hmxlot. vi. 13fi. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

IONIC REVOLT. 

Hitherto the history of the Asiatic Greeks has 
flowed in a stream distinct from that of the Euro- 
pean Greeks. The present chapter will mark the 
period of confluence between the two. 

At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his 
return to Susa, carrying with him the Milesian 
Histiseus, he left Artaphernes his brother as satrap 
of Sardis, invested wdth the supreme command of 
Western Asia Minor. The Grecian cities on the 
coast, comprehended under his satrapy, appear to 
have been chiefly governed by native despots in 
each ; and Miletus especially, in the absence of 
Histiseus, was ruled by his son-in-law Aristagoras. 
That city was now in the height of power and pros- 
perity — in every respect the leading city of Ionia. 
The return of Darius to Susa may be placed seem- 
ingly about 512 b.c., from which time forward the 
state of things above described continued, without 
disturbance, for eight or ten years — “ a respite 
from suffering,” to use the significant phrase of the 
historian 1 . 

1 Herodot. v. 27. Mera 8e ov rroWov %p6vov n drecor kmcmv — or 
itveeris kokHv — if the conjecture of some critics be adopted. Mr. Clin- 
ton, with Larcher and others (see Fasti Ilellcn. App. 18. p. 314), con- 
strue this passage as if the comma were to be placed after fura &i, so 
that the historian would be made to affirm that the period of repose 
lasted only a short time. It appears to me that the comma ought 
rather to he placed after xpnvov, and that the “ short time refers to 
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It was about the year 506 b.c. that the exiled 
Athenian despot Hippias, after having been re- 
pelled from Sparta by the unanimous refusal of the 
Lacedaemonian allies to take part in his cause, pre- 
sented himself from Sigeiutn as a petitioner to Ar- 
taphernes at Sardis. He now doubtless found the 
benefit of the alliance which he had formed for his 
daughter with the despot ^Eantides of Lampsakus, 
whose favour with Darius would stand him in good 
stead. He made pressing representations to the 
satrap, with a view of procuring restoration to 
Athens, on condition of holding it under Persian 
dominion ; and Artaphernes was prepared, if an 
opportunity offered, to aid him in this design. So 
thoroughly had he resolved on espousing actively 
the cause of Hippias, that when the Athenians 
despatched envoys to Sardis, to set forth the case 
of the city against its exiled pretender, he returned 
to them an answer not merely of denial, but of 
menace — bidding them receive Hippias back again, 


those evils which the historian hail been describing before. There must 
have been an interval of eight years at least, if not of ten years, be- 
tween the events which the historian had been describing (the evils 
inflicted by the attacks of Otanes) and the breaking out of the Ionic 
revolt; which latter event no one places earlier than 504 B.c., though 
some prefer 50 2 b.c., others even 500 b.c. 

If indeed we admitted with Wesseling (ad Ilerodot. vi. 40 ; and Mr. 
Clinton seems inclined towards the same opinion, see p. 314 ut sup.) 
that the Scythian expedition is to be placed in 508-507 b.c., then in- 
deed the interval between the campaign of Otanes and the Ionic revolt 
would be contracted into one or two years. But I have already ob- 
served that I cannot think 508 b.c. a correct date for the Scythian ex- 
pedition : it seems to me to belong to about 515 b.c. Nor do I know 
what reason there is for determining the date as Wesseling does, except 
this very phrase oi 7roXX ov xporov, which is, on every supposition, ex- 
ceedingly vague, and which he appears to me not to have construed in 
the best way. 
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if they looked for safety 1 - Such a reply was equi- 
valent to a declaration of war, and so it was con- 
strued at Athens. It leads us to infer that he was 
even then revolving in his mind an expedition 
against Attica, in conjunction with Hippias ; but 
fortunately for the Athenians, other projects and 
necessities intervened to postpone for several years 
the execution of the scheme. 

Of these new projects, the first was that of con- 
quering the island of Naxos. Here too, as in the 
case of Hippias, the instigation arose from Naxian 
exiles — a rich oligarchy which had been expelled 
by a rising of the people. This island, like all the 
rest of the Cyclades, was as yet independent of the 
Persians 2 . It was wealthy, prosperous, possessing 
a large population both of freemen and slaves, and 
defended as well by armed ships as by a force of 
8000 heavy-armed infantry. The exiles applied 
for aid to Aristagoras, who saw that he could turn 
them into instruments of dominion for himself in 
the island, provided he could induce Artaphern^s 
to embark in the project along with him — his own 
force not being adequate by itself. Accordingly he 
went to Sardis, and laid his project before the 
satrap, intimating that as soon as the exiles should 
land with a powerful support, Naxos would be re- 

1 Herodot. v. 9(3. 'o 'Apratpfpvrjs tKtXflf o ei /3ou\otWo rrnoi 
eivai, KaradiKeadai ottUto) tov 'Xirrvi^v. 

2 Herodot. v. 31. Plutarch says that Lygdamis, established as de- 
spot at Naxos by Peisistratus (Herodot. i. fid i, was expelled from this 
post by the Lacedaemonians (De Herodot. Maligmtat. e. 21. p. 859). 
I confess that I do not place much confidence in the statements of that 
treatise as to the many despots expelled by Sparta : we neither know 
the source from whence Plutarch borrowed them, nor any of the cir- 
cumstances connected with them. 
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duced with little trouble ; that the neighbouring 
islands of Paros, Andros, T6nos, and the other 
Cyclades, could not long hold out after the con- 
quest of Naxos, nor even the large and valuable 
island of Euboea. He himself engaged, if a fleet 
of 100 ships were granted to him, to accomplish 
all these conquests for the Great King, and to bear 
the expenses of the armament besides. Artaphern6s 
warmly entered into the scheme, loaded him with 
praise, and promised him in the ensuing spring 200 
ships instead of 100. A messenger despatched to 
Susa having brought back the ready consent of 
Darius, a large armament was forthwith equipped, 
under the command of the Persian Megabat£s, to 
be placed at the disposal of Aristagoras — composed 
both of Persians and of all the tributaries near the 
coast'. 

With this force Aristagoras and the Naxian exiles 
set sail from Miletus, giving out that they were 
going to the Hellespont. On reaching Chios, they 
waited in its western harbour of Kaukasa for a fair 
wind to carry them straight across to Naxos. No 
suspicion was entertained in that island of its real 
purpose, nor was any preparation made for re- 
sistance ; so that the success of Aristagoras would 
have been complete, had it not been defeated by an 
untoward incident ending in dispute. Megabates — 
with a solicitude which we are surprised to discern 
in a Persian general — making personally the tour of 
his fleet, to see that every ship was under proper 
watch, discovered a ship from Myndus (an Asiatic 
Dorian city near Halikarnassus) left without a sin- 

1 Ilcroilot. v. 30, 31. 
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gle man on board. Incensed at this neglect, he 
called before him Skylax, the commander of the 
ship, and ordered him to be put in chains, with his 
head projecting outwards through one of the aper- 
tures for oars in the ship’s side. Skylax was a guest 
and friend of Aristagoras, who on hearing of this 
punishment, interceded with Megabat^s for his re- 
lease; but finding the request refused, took upon 
him to release the prisoner himself. He even went 
so far as to treat the remonstrance of Megabat6s 
with disdain, reminding him that according to the 
instructions of Artaphernes, he was only second and 
himself (Aristagoras) first. The pride of Megabates 
could not endure such treatment : as soon as night 
arrived, he sent a private intimation to Naxos of 
the coming of the fleet, warning the islanders to be 
on their guard. The warning thus fortunately 
received was turned by the Naxians to the best 
account. They carried in their property, laid up 
stores, and made every preparation for a siege, so 
that when the fleet, probably delayed by the dis- 
pute between its leaders, at length arrived — it was 
met by a stout resistance, remained on the shore 
of the island for four months in prosecution of an 
unavailing siege, and was obliged to retire without 
accomplishing anything beyond the erection of a 
fort, as lodgment for the Naxian exiles. After a 
large cost incurred, not only by the Persians, but 
also by Aristagoras himself, the unsuccessful arma- 
ment was brought back to the coast of Ionia 1 . 

The failure of this expedition threatened Arista- 
goras with entire ruin. He had incensed Megabates, 
1 Jleroilot. v. 34, 35. 
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deceived Artaphernes, and incurred an obligation, 
which he knew not how to discharge, of indemni- 
fying the latter for the costs of the fleet. He began 
to revolve in his mind the scheme of revolting from 
Persia, when it so happened that there arrived nearly 
at the same moment a messenger from his father- 
in-law Histiaeus, who was detained at the court of 
Susa, secretly instigating him to this very resolu- 
tion. Not knowing whom to trust with this dan- 
gerous message, Histiaeus had caused the head of a 
faithful slave to be shaved — branded upon it the 
words necessary — and then despatched him, so soon 
as his hair had grown, to Miletus, with a verbal 
intimation to Aristagoras that his head was to be 
again shaved and examined 1 . Histiams sought to 
provoke this perilous rising, simply as a means of 
procuring his own release from Susa, and in the 
calculation that Darius wrnuld send him down to the 
coast to re-establish order. His message, arriving 
at so critical a moment, determined the faltering 
resolution of Aristagoras, who convened his princi- 
pal partisans at Miletus, and laid before them the 
formidable project of revolt. All of them approved 
it, with one remarkable exception — the historian 
Hekatseus of Miletus ; who opposed it as altogether 
ruinous, and contended that the power of Darius 
was too vast to leave them any prospect of success. 
When he found direct opposition fruitless, he next 
insisted upon the necessity of at once seizing the 
large treasures in the neighbouring temple of Apollo 
at Branchidm for the purpose of carrying on the re- 

1 Herodot. v. 35 : compare PolyEen. i. 24, and Aulus Gellius, N. A. 
xvii. 9. 
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volt. By this means alone (he said) could the Mi- 
lesians, too feeble to carry on the contest with their 
own force alone, hope to become masters at sea — 
while, if they did not take these treasures, the vic- 
torious enemy assuredly would. Neither of these 
recommendations, both of them indicating sagacity 
and foresight in the proposer, were listened to. Pro- 
bably the seizure of the treasures — though highly 
useful for the impending struggle, and though in 
the end they fell into the hands of the enemy, as 
Hekatceus anticipated — would have been insupport- 
able to the pious feelings of the people, and would 
thus have proved more injurious than beneficial 1 : 
perhaps indeed Hekataeus himself may have urged 
it with the indirect view of stifling the whole pro- 
ject. We may remark that he seems to have 
argued the question as if Miletus were to stand 
alone in the revolt ; not anticipating, as indeed no 
prudent man could then anticipate, that the Ionic 
cities generally would follow the example. 

Aristagoras and his friends resolved forthwith to Revolt of 
revolt, and their first step was to conciliate popular andlhf’M?- 
favour throughout Asiatic Greece by putting down the^ou 
the despots in all the various cities — the instru- 
ments not less than the supports of Persian ascend- deposed 

• i l i ♦ i r an< * S€ ‘ ze( *- 

ency, as Histiaeus had well argued at the bridge of 
the Danube. The opportunity was favourable for 
striking this blow at once on a considerable scale. 

The fleet, recently employed at Naxos, had not yet 
dispersed, but was still assembled at Myus, with 
many of the despots present at the head of their 
ships. Iatragoras was despatched from Miletus, at 

1 Herodot. v. 36. 

2 c 
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once to seize as many of them as he could, and to 
stir up the soldiers to revolt. This decisive pro- 
ceeding was the first manifesto against Darius. 
Iatragoras was successful : the fleet went along with 
him, and many of the despots fell into his hands — 
among them Histiseus (a second person so named) 
of Termera, Oliatus of Mylasa (both Karians) 1 , 
Koes of Mitylene, and Aristagoras (also a second 
person so named) of KymA At the same time the 
Milesian Aristagoras himself, while he formally pro- 
claimed revolt against Darius, and invited the Mi- 
lesians to follow him, laid down his own authority, 
and affected to place the government in the hands 
of the people. Throughout most of the towns of 
Asiatic Greece, insular and continental, a similar 
revolution was brought about ; the despots were 
expelled, and the feelings of the citizens were thus 
warmly interested in the revolt. Such of these 
despots as fell into the hands of Aristagoras were 
surrendered into the hands of their former subjects, 
by whom they were for the most part quietly dis- 
missed, and we shall find them hereafter active 
auxiliaries to the Persians. To this treatment the 
only exception mentioned is Koes, who was stoned 
to death by the Mitvlenseans 2 . 

By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt 
was made to assume an extensive and formidable 
character ; much more so, probably, than the pru- 
dent Hekatseus had anticipated as practicable. The 
naval force of the Persians in the iEgean was at 

1 Compare Herodotus, v. 121, and vii. 9S. Oliatus was son of Iba- 
nolis, as was also the Melasian Herakleules mentioned in v. 121. 

s Ilerodot. v. .'Id, .37 ; vi. !). 
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once taken away from them, and passed to their 
opponents, who were thus completely masters of 
the sea ; and would in fact have remained so, if a 
second naval force had not been brought up against 
them from Phenicia — a proceeding never before re- 
sorted to, and perhaps at that time not looked for. 

Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name 
their generals and to put themselves in a state of 
defence, Aristagoras crossed the iEgean to obtain 
. assistance from Sparta, then under the government 
of king Kleomenes ; to whom he addressed himself, 
“ holding in his hand a brazen tablet, wherein was 
engraved the circuit of the entire earth, with the 
whole sea and all the rivers.” Probably this was 
the first map or plan which had ever been seen at 
Sparta, and so profound was the impression which 
it made, that it was remembered there even in the 
time of Herodotus 1 . Having emphatically entreated 
the Spartans to step forth in aid of their Ionic 

1 Herodot. V. 49. Tg> 8tj (KXeojieveT) es Xo-yous rjie, a>s ActKedaipovioi 
Xeyov&ty exctv \d\K€ov irtvaica, iv tg3 yrjs (i7rdcri]s 7T€pto8os eVerer/i^ro, 
Kai dd\a<r(rd re irdcra Kat irorapol 7r dvres. 

The earliest map of which mention is made was prepared by Anaxi- 
mander in Ionia, apparently not long before this period : see Strabo, i. 
p. 7 ; Agathemerus, 1. c. 1 ; Diogen. Laert. ii. 1. 

Grosskurd, in his note on the above passage of Strabo, as well as 
Larcher and other critics, appear to think, that though this tablet or 
chart of Anaximander was the earliest which embraced the wfiole known 
earth, there were among the Greeks others still earlier, winch described 
particular countries. There is no proof of this, nor can I think it pro- 
bable : the passage of Apollonius Rhodius tiv. w ith the Scholia to 
it, which is cited as evidence, appeals to me unworthy of attention. 

Among the Roman Agrimensores. it was the ancient practice to en- 
grave their plans, of land surveyed, upon tablets of brass, which were 
deposited in the public archives, and of which copies were made for 
private use. though the original was referred to m case of legal dispute 
( Siculus Flaccus ap. R'i Agrarise Seriptores, p. 16, ed. Goes: compare 
Girnud. Reehcrehes sur Je Droit do Proprk'tr. p. 116, Aix 
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brethren, now engaged in a desperate struggle for 
freedom — he proceeded to describe the wealth and 
abundance (gold, silver, brass, vestments, cattle and 
slaves), together with the ineffective weapons and 
warfare of the Asiatics. The latter (he said) could 
be at once put down, and the former appropriated, 
by military training such as that of the Spartans — 
whose long spear, brazen'helmet and ample shield, 
enabled them to despise the bow, the short javelin, 
the light wicfier target, the turban and trowsers, of 
a Persian 1 . He then traced out on his brazen plan 
the road from Ephesus to Susa, indicating the in- 
tervening nations, all of them affording a booty more 
or less rich ; but he magnified especially the vast 
treasures at Susa — “ Instead of fighting your neigh- 
bours (he concluded), Argeians, Arcadians, and 
Messenians, from whom you get hard blows and 
small reward, why do you not make yourself ruler 
of all Asia 2 , a prize not less easy than lucrative?” 
Kleomentjs replied to these seductive instigations 
by desiring him to come for an answer on the third 
day. When that day arrived, he put to him the 
simple question, how far it was from Susa to the sea ? 
To which Aristagoras answered, with more frankness 
than dexterity, that it was a three months’ journey; 
and he was proceeding to enlarge upon the facilities 
of the road when Kleomenls interrupted him — 
“ Quit Sparta before sunset, Milesian stranger: you 
are no friend to the Lacedaemonians, if you want to 


1 Herodot. V. 49. SetKvvs 8c ravra ZXeye es Ti)v ttjs y r}s ireploBov, rrjv 

€<p€p€TO iv TO) niVCLM €VT€Tp.7]p€ VT)V . 

2 Herodot. V. 49. irap^xov 8e tt}? ’a airjs nacrrjs ap^eiy ei>7rcTca>s, oXAo 

rt alpTjVfaOe ; 
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carry them a three months’ journey from the sea.” 
In spite of this peremptory mandate, Aristagoras 
tried a last resource : he took in his hand the bough 
of supplication, and again went to the house of 
Kleomenls.who was sittingwith his daughter Gorg6, 
a girl of eight years old. He requested Kleomenes 
to send away the child, but this was refused, and he 
was desired to proceed ; upon which he began to 
offer to the Spartan king a bribe for compliance, 
bidding continually higher and higher from ten 
talents up to fifty. At length the little girl suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Father, the stranger will corrupt you, 
if you do not at once go away.” The exclamation 
so struck Kleomenes, that he broke up the inter- 
view, and Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta'. 

Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this 
interview from Lacedaemonian informants. But we 
may be permitted to doubt whether any such sug- 
gestions were really made, or any such hopes held 
out, as those which he places in the mouth of Ari- 
stagoras— suggestions and hopes which might well 
be conceived in 450-440 b.c. after a generation of 
victories over the Persians, but which have no per- 
tinence in the year 502 b.c. Down even to the 
battle of Marathon, the name of the Medes was a 
terror to the Greeks, and the Athenians are highly 
and justly extolled as the first who dared to look 

1 Herodot.v. 49, 50, 51. Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic, 
p. 240. 

We may remark, both in this instance and throughout all the life and 
time of Kleomenes, that the Spartan king has the active management 
and direction of foreign affairs — subject however to trial and punish- 
ment by the epliors in case of misbehaviour (Ilerodot. vi. 82). We shall 
hereafter find the epliors gradually taking into their own hands, more 
and more, the actual management. 
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them in the face'. To talk about an easy march up 
to the treasures of Susa and the empire of all Asia, 
at the time of the Ionic revolt, would have been 
considered as a proof of insanity. Aristagoras may 
very probably have represented that the Spartans 
were-more than a match for Persians in the field ; 
but even thus much would have been considered, in 
502 b.c., rather as the sanguine hope of a petitioner 
than as the estimate of a sober looker-on. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, 
as the presiding power of Hellas — a character which 
we thus find more and more recognised and passing 
into the habitual feeling of the Greeks. Fifty years 
previously to this, the Spartans had been flattered 
by the circumstance that Croesus singled them out 
from all other Greeks to invite as allies : now, they 
accepted such priority as a matter of course 1 2 3 . 

Rejected at Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to 
Athens, now decidedly the second power in Greece. 
And here he found an easier task, not only as it was 
the metropolis (or mother-city) of Asiatic Ionia, but 
also as it had already incurred the pronounced 
hostility of the Persian satrap, and might look to be 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 1 1 nploTol re (Wcryorro eadrjra re MijbtKrjv opeov res, 
Kai avbpas ravTTjv eerQ-qpevovs' retoff be rjv roitri 'EWrjirt kcu to ovvopa to 
M rjbwv (frofios aKovaai. 

2 Aristagoras says to the Spartans (v. 4 !>;■ — ru KaTrjKovra yhp eVri 
ravra’ ’iwrcoi' naibas bovAovs (lota avr e’A evdepcop, oveibos etu a\yos 
pcytarov pev alraltri ijpiv, ert be Tatv Xonrtbv vpliv, uVrto npoeaTectTe rrjS 
'EXXdSos- (Herodot. v. 49). In reference to the earlier incident (He- 
rodot. i. 79) — Toerecor re 2>e elveteev oi AaKebaipovioi TtjV trvti}tttyL!]V 
ebe^avro, Kat bn in iravTcov afplas irpoKptvas ’EWijvav, alpeero (pCXovi 
(Croesus). 

An interval of rather more than forty year s separates the two events, 
during which both the feelings of the Spartans, and the feelings of others 
towards them, had undergone a material change. 
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attacked as soon as the project came to suit his con- 
venience, under the instigation of Hippias : whereas 
the Spartans had not only no kindred with Ionia, 
beyond that of common Hellenism — but were in no 
hostile relations with Persia, and would have been 
provoking a new enemy by meddling in the Asiatic 
war. The promises and representations of Arista- 
goras were accordingly received with great favour 
by the Athenians ; who, over and above the claims 
of sympathy, had a powerful interest in sustaining 
the Ionic revolt as an indirect protection to them- 
selves — and to whom the abstraction of the Ionic 
fleet from the Persians afforded a conspicuous and 
important relief. The Athenians at once resolved 
to send a fleet of twenty ships, under Melanthius, 
as an aid to the revolted Ionians — ships which 
are styled by Herodotus “ the beginning of the 
mischiefs between Greeks and barbarians — as 
the ships in which Paris crossed the iEgean had 
before been called in the Iliad of Homer. He- 
rodotus farther remarks that assembled numbers 
seem easier to deceive than one man — since Ari- 
stagoras, after having failed with Kleomenes, thus 
imposed upon the 30,000 citizens of Athens 1 . But 
on this remark two comments suggest themselves. 
First, the circumstances of Athens and Sparta were 
not the same in regard to the Ionic quarrel, — 
an observation which Herodotus himself had made 
a little while before : the Athenians had a material 
interest in the quarrel, political as well as sympa- 

1 Ilerodot. v. ttoWovs yap ouce rival fVTZfTtarfpov SiafiaXKciv rj 
eW, ri KXf op€V€a pev tov Xattehaipoviov povvov ovk olos re ryeyeTo foa- 
fiaXritv, Tpris & pvpiabas ’A Q^vaiav eVoirjcr* Tovro. 
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thetic, while the Spartans had none. Secondly, the 
ultimate result of their interference, as it stood in 
the time of Herodotus, though purchased by severe 
intermediate hardship, was one eminently gainful 
and glorifying, not less to Athens than to Greece 1 . 

When Aristagoras returned, he seems to have 
found the Persians engaged in the siege of Miletus. 
The twenty Athenian ships soon crossed the /Egean, 
and found there five Eretrian ships which had 
also come to the succour of the Ionians ; the Ere- 
trians generously taking this opportunity to repay 
assistance formerly rendered to them by the Mile- 
sians in their ancient war with Chalkis. On the 
arrival of these allies, Aristagoras organized an 
expedition from Ephesus up to Sardis, under the 
command of his brother Charopinus with others. 
The ships were left at Korfissus 2 , a mountain and 
seaport five miles from Ephesus, while the troops 
marched up under Ephesian guides, first along the 
river Kayster, next across the mountain range of 
Tmolus to Sardis. Artaphernes had not troops 
enough to do more than hold the strong citadel, so 
that the assailants possessed themselves of the town 
without opposition. But by immediately recalling 
his force near Miletus 3 , and summoning Persians 
and Lydians from all the neighbouring districts, 


1 Herodot. v. 98 ; Homer, Iliad, v. 62. The criticism of Plutarch 
(De Malignitat. Herodot. p. 861) on this passage, is rather more perti- 
nent than the criticisms in that ill-tempered composition generally are. 

2 About Koressus, see Diodor. xiv. 99 and Xenophon, Hellen. i. 2, 7- 

3 Charon of Lampsakus, and Lysanias in his history of Eretria, seem 
to have mentioned this first siege of Miletus, and the fact of its being 
raised in consequence of the expedition to Sardis : see Plutarch, de 
Herodot. Maligmt. p. 861 — though the citation is given there confu- 
sedly, so that we cannot make much out of it. 
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he became more than a match for Charopinus ; 
who found himself moreover obliged to evacuate 
Sardis owing to an accidental conflagration. Most 
of the houses in that city were built in great part with 
reeds or straw, and all of them had thatched roofs : 
hence it happened that a spark touching one of them 
set the whole city in flame. Obliged to abandon 
their dwellings by this accident, the population of the 
town congregated in the market-place, — and as rein- 
forcements were hourly crowding in, the position of 
the Ionians and Athenians became precarious : they 
evacuated the town, took up a position on Mount 
Tmolus, and when night came, made the best of 
their way to the sea-coast. The troops of Arta- 
phernes pursued, overtook them near Ephesus, and 
defeated them completely. Eualkides the Eretrian 
general, a man of eminence and a celebrated victor 
at the solemn games, perished in the action, to- 
gether with a considerable number of troops. After 
this unsuccessful commencement, the Athenians 
betook themselves to their vessels and sailed home, 
in spite of pressing instances on the part of Arista- 
goras to induce them to stay. They took no farther 
part in the struggle 1 ; a retirement at once so sud- 
den and so complete, that they must probably have 
experienced some glaring desertion on the part of 
their Asiatic allies, similar to that which brought 
so much danger upon the Spartan general Derkyl- 
lidas, in 396 b.c. Unless such was the case, they 
seem open to censure rather for having too soon 

1 Ilerodot. v. 102, 103. It is a curious fact that Charon of Lam- 
psakus made no mention of this defeat of the united Athenian and Ionian 
force : see Plutarch, de Ilerodot. Malign, tit sup. 
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withdrawn their aid, than for having originally 
lent it 1 . 

Extension The burning of a place so important as Sardis, 
to Cyprus however, including the temples of the local goddess 
t!um B}Zan * Kyb6b6,' which perished with the remaining buildings, 
produced a powerful effect on both sides — encou- 
raging the revolters, as well as incensing the Per- 
sians. Aristagoras despatched ships along the coast, 
northward as far as Byzantium, and southward as 
far as Cyprus. The Greek cities near the Helles- 
pont and the Propontis were induced, either by 
force or by inclination, to take part with him : the 
Karians embraced his cause warmly ; even the Kau- 
nians, who had not declared themselves before, 
joined him as soon as they heard of the capture of 
Sardis ; while the Greeks in Cyprus, with the single 
exception of the town of Amathus, at once renounced 
the authority of Darius, and prepared for a strenuous 
contest. Onesilus of Salamis, the most considerable 
city in the island — finding the population willing, 
but his brother, the despot Gorgus, reluctant — shut 
the latter out of the gates, took the command of 
the united forces of Salamis and the other revolting 
cities, and laid siege to Amathus. These towns of 
Cyprus w r ere then, and seem always afterwards to 
have continued, under the government of despots ; 
who however, unlike the despots in Ionia gene- 
rally, took part along with their subjects in the 
revolt against Persia’. 

1 About Derkyllidas, see Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 17—19- 

2 Herodot. v. 103, 104, 108. Compare the proceedings in Cyprus 
against Artaxerxe* Mnemon, under the energetic Evagoras of Salamis 
(Diodor. xiv. 98, xv. 2 >, about 38b B.c. : most of the petty princes of 
the island became for the time his subjects, but in 351 B.c. there were 
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The rebellion had now assumed a character more 
serious than ever, so that the Persians were compelled 
to put forth their strongest efforts to subdue it. 
From the number of different nations comprised in 
their empire, they were enabled to make use of the 
antipathies of one against the other ; and the old 
adverse feeling of Phenicians against Greeks was 
now found extremely serviceable. After a year 
spent in getting together forces ', the Phenician fleet 
was employed to transport into Cyprus the Persian 
general Artybius with a Kilikian and Egyptian 
army 2 — while the force under Artaphernes at Sardis 
was so strengthened as to enable him to act at once 
against all the coast of Asia Minor, from the Pro- 
pontis to the Triopian promontory. On the other 
side, the common danger had for the moment 
brought the Ionians into a state of union foreign to 
their usual habit, and we hear now, for the first 
and the last time, of a tolerably efficient Pan-Ionic 
authority \ 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Phe- 
nician fleet, Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters 
solicited the aid of the Ionic fleet, which arrived 
shortly after the disembarkation of the Persian 
force in the island. Onesilus offered to the Ionians 
their choice, whether they would fight the Phenicians 
at sea or the Persians on land. Their natural deter- 


nine of them independent Ihodor. xvi. 4 2 \ and M-emnurh quite many 
at the time when Alexander besieged Tyre (Arrian. 11 . 20. s*. 

J Herodot. v. lit). KvTrptoi fxev di), evtavrvv tkfvdtpoi y€v6fX€Voi, avns 
€K verjs KaT€b€$ov\oovro. 

2 Herodot. vi. KiktKts Ka't Atywrrtoi. 

* s Herodot. v. 109. ‘H/icas 1 dTTCTre/tnjrc rd koivo v t<ov '\<i>va)v 
£ ovtcls ttjv BaXatraav, etc. *. compare vi. / . 
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mination was in favour of the sea-fight, and they 
engaged with a degree of courage and unanimity 
which procured for them a brilliant victory ; the 
Samians being especially distinguished 1 . But the 
combat on land, carried on at the same time, took 
a different turn. Onesilus and the Salaminians 
brought into the field, after the fashion of Orientals 
rather than of Greeks, a number of scythed chariots, 
destined to break the enemy’s ranks ; while on the 
other hand the Persian general Artybius was mount- 
ed on a horse, trained to rise' on his hind-legs 
and strike out with his fore-legs against an oppo- 
nent on foot. In the thick of the fight, Onesilus 
and his Karian shield-bearer came into personal 
conflict with this general and his horse ; and by 
previous concert, when the horse so reared as to 
get his fore-legs over the shield of Onesilus, the 
Karian with a scythe severed the legs from his 
body, while Onesilus with his own hand slew Arty- 
bius. But the personal bravery of the Cypriots 
was rendered useless by treachery in their own 
ranks. Stescinor, despot of Kurium, deserted in 
the midst of the battle, and even the scythed cha- 
riots of Salamis followed his example. The brave 
Onesilus, thus weakened, perished in the total rout 
of his army, along with Aristokyprus despot of 
Soli on the north coast of the island ; this latter 
being son of that Philokyprus who had been im- 
mortalized more than sixty years before, in the 
poems of Solon. No farther hopes now remained 
for the revolters, and the victorious Ionian fleet 
returned home. Salamis relapsed under the sway 


Herodot. v, 112. 
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of its former despot Gorgus, while the remaining 
cities in Cyprus were successively besieged and 
taken ; not without a resolute defence, however, 
since Soli alone held out five months 1 . 

Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having 
been assembled at Sardis — Dauris6s, Hymeas, and 
other generals who had married daughters of the 

1 Ilerodot. v. 112-115. It is not uninteresting to compare, with this 
reconquest of Cyprus by the Persians, the conquest of the same island 
by the Turks in 15/0, when they expelled from it the Venetians. See 
the narrative of that conquest (effected in the reign of Selim II. by the 
Seraskier Mustapha-Pasha), in Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osman- 
niscben Reichs, book xxxvi. vol. iii. p. 578-589. Of the two principal 
towns, Nikosia in the centre of the island, and Famagusta on the north- 
eastern coast, the first, after a long siege, was taken by storm, and 
the inhabitants of every sex and age either put to death or carried into 
slavery ; while the second, after a most gallant defence, was allowed to 
capitulate. But the terms of the capitulation were violated in the most 
flagitious manner by the Seraskier, who treated the brave Venetian 
governor, Bragadino, with frightful cruelty, cutting off his nose and 
ears, exposing him to all ^orts of insults, and ultimately causing him to 
be flayed alive. The skin of this unfortunate general was conveyed to 
Constantinople as a trophy, but in after-times found its way to Venice. 

We read of nothing like this treatment of Bragadino in the Persian 
reconquest of Cyprus, though it was a subjugation after revolt ; indeed 
nothing like it in all Persian warfare. 

Von Hammer gives a short sketch (not always very accurate as to 
ancient times) of the condition of Cyprus under its successive masters 
— Persians, Graeco-Egyptians, Romans, Arabians, the dynasty of 
Lusignan, Venetians, and Turks — the last seems decidedly the worst 
of all. 

In reference to the above-mentioned piece of cruelty, I may mention 
that the Persian king Kambyses caused one of the royal judges (ac- 
cording to Herodotus v. 25), who had taken a bribe to render an ini- 
quitous judgment, to be flayed alive, and his skin to be stretched 
upon the seat on which his son w as placed to succeed him ; as a lesson 
of justice to the latter. A similar story is told respecting the Persian 
king Artaxerxes Mnemon ; and what is still more remarkable, the same 
story is also recounted in the Turkish history, as an act of Mahomet II. 
(Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmannisch. Reichs, book xvii. vol. ii. 
p. 209 ; Diodorus, xv. 10.) Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6) had good 
reason to treat the reality of the fact as problematical. 
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Great King, distributed their efforts against dif- 
ferent parts of the western coast. Daurises at- 
tacked the towns near the Hellespont 1 — Abydus, 
Perkot£, Lampsakus, and Presus — which made little 
resistance. He was then ordered southward into 
Karia, while Hymeas, who with another division 
had taken Kios on the Propontis, marched down 
to the Hellespont and completed the conquest of 
the Troad as well as of the JEolic Greeks in the 
region of Ida. Artaphernes and Otanes attacked 
the Ionic and iEolic towns on the coast — the for- 
mer taking Klazomenae 2 , the latter KymA There 
remained Karia, which, with Mildtus in its neigh- 
bourhood, offered a determined resistance to Dau- 
rises. Forewarned of his approach, the Karians 
assembled at a spot called the White Pillars, near 
the confluence of the rivers Meeander and Marsyas. 
Pixodarus, one of their chiefs, recommended the 
desperate expedient of fighting with the river at 
their back, so that all chance of flight might be cut 
off ; but most of the chiefs decided in favour of a 
contrary policy 1 — to let the Persians pass the river, 
in hopes of driving them back into it and thus ren- 
dering their defeat total. Victory, however, after a 
sharp contest, declared in favour of Daurises, chiefly 
in consequence of his superior numbers : two thou- 
sand Persians, and not less than ten thousand Ka- 

1 Herodot. v. 117. Hem, lot. v. 122-124. 

3 Herodot. v. 118. On the topography of this spot, as described in 
Herodotus, see a good note in "Wcissenborn, l>e\ tinge zur genuueren 
Erfo'.w’.miig der alt. Griecliisehen Gesehiclite, p. llti, Jena 1844. 

He *1 i..ke. with much reason, that the river ilan-vas here mentioned 
cannot be that ninth flows through Keliemt, but another of the same 
name which flows into the Maunder from the south-west. 
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rians, are said to have perished in the battle. The 
Karian fugitives, re-united after the flight in the 
grove of noble plane-trees consecrated to Zeus 
Stratius near Labsanda 1 , were deliberating whether 
they should now submit to the Persians or emigrate 
for ever, when the appearance of a Milesian rein- 
forcement restored their courage. A second battle 
was fought, and a second time they were defeated, 
the loss on this occasion falling chiefly on the Mi- 
lesians'. The victorious Persians now proceeded 
to assault the Karian cities, but Herald eides of 
Mylasa laid an ambuscade for them with so much 
skill and good fortune, that their army was nearly 
destroyed, and Daurises with other Persian generals 
perished. This successful effort, following upon 
two severe defeats, does honour to the constancy 
of the Karians, upon whom Greek proverbs gene- 
rally fasten a mean reputation. Jt saved for the 
time the Karian towns, which the Persians did not 
succeed in reducing until after the capture of Mi- 
letus 3 . 

On land, the revolters were thus everywhere Aristagoras 
worsted, though at sea the Ionians still remained rage and 
masters. But the unwarlike Aristagoras began to 
despair of success, and to meditate a mean deser- "> 

1 About the village of Labramla and the temple of Zeus Stratius, see 
Strabo, xiv. p. 6511. Labramla was a village in the territory of, anil 
seven miles distant from, the inland town of Mylasa: it un- Karian 
at the time of the Ionic revolt, but partially lielleni/ed In line the year 
350 B.c. About this latter epoch, the three nu,.l tubes of My ln«a- — 
constituting, along null the eiti/eu*.(if .be t.ivi. *'.« Jiyl.-iiie commu- 
nity — were. T.i/xneSfipn. Ono p-rcea, \nj,,nvf>u — ! ‘e the Inscription 
in Boeckli's Corp. In-cr. No. 2ii§3, and in I'm.ifc Lpigrapbice Gneoa, 

IS'o. 73. p. 191. In the Lyilian language, \uj.hs is said to have sig- 
nified a hatchet (’Plutarch. Qsia-st Gr. c.-15. p. .'ill:. 

’ Ilerodot. v. IIS. 119. 3 Herodut. v. 120. 121 ; vi. 25 
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tion of the companions and countrymen whom he 
had himself betrayed into danger. Assembling his 
chief advisers, he represented to them the unpro- 
mising state of affairs, with the necessity of securing 
some place of refuge, in case they were expelled 
from Miletus. He then put the question to them, 
whether the island of Sardinia, or Myrkinus in 
Thrace near the Strymon (which Histiseus had be- 
gun some time before to fortify, as I have mentioned 
in the preceding chapter), appeared to them best 
adapted to the purpose. Among the persons con- 
sulted was Hekataeus the historian, who approved 
neither the one nor the other scheme, but sug- 
gested the erection of a fortified post in the neigh- 
bouring island of Leros ; a Milesian colony, wherein 
a temporary retirement might be sought, should 
it prove impossible to hold Miletus, but which per- 
mitted an easy return to that city, so soon as op- 
portunity offered 1 . Such an opinion must doubt- 
less have been founded on the assumption, that they 
would be able to maintain superiority at sea. And 
it is important to note such confident reliance upon 
this superiority in the mind of a sagacious man, 
not given to sanguine hopes, like Hekatmus — even 
under circumstances very unprosperous on land. 
Emigration to Myrkinus, as proposed by Aristago- 
ras, presented no hope of refuge at all ; since the 
Persians, if they regained their authority in Asia 
Minor, would not fail again to extend it to the 
Strymon. Nevertheless the consultation ended by 
adopting this scheme, since probably no lonians 
could endure the immeasurable distance of Sardinia 

1 Herodot. v. 125; Strabo, xiv. p. 635. 
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as a new home. Aristagoras set sail for Myrkinus, 
taking with him all who chose to bear him com- 
pany ; but he perished not long after landing, to- 
gether with nearly all his company, in the siege of 
a neighbouring Thracian town'. Though making 
profession to lay down his supreme authority at the 
commencement of the revolt, he had still contrived 
to retain it in great measure ; and on departing 
for Myrkinus, he devolved it on Pythagoras, a citi- 
zen in high esteem. It appears however that the 
Milesians, glad to get rid of a leader who had 
brought them nothing but mischief 2 , paid little 
obedience to his successor, and made their govern- 
ment from this period popular in reality as well as 
in profession. The desertion of Aristagoras with 
the citizens whom he carried away, must have se- 
riously damped the spirits of those who remained : 
nevertheless it seems that the cause of the Ionic 
revolters was quite as well conducted without him. 

Not long after his departure, another despot — Appearance 
Histiaeus of Miletus, his father-in-law and jointly who'hS”*’ 
with him the fomenter of the revolt — presented 
himself at the gates of Milfitus for admission. The departure 
outbreak of the revolt had enabled him, as he had 
calculated, to procure leave of departure from Da- 
rius. That prince had been thrown into violent 
indignation by the attack and burning of Sardis, 
and by the general revolt of Ionia, headed (so the 
news reached him) by the Milesian Aristagoras, 

1 Herodot. v. 126. 

5 Herodot. vi. 5. Ol dt MiAqtrtoi, acrpevot axaWaxBtvrcs *at ’A purra- 
ydpe a>, ovdapios eroipoi ccrav aWov tv pa wav 8tK€<r4kn « TTfV x&prjv, old 
t« IktvOeptrjs yev crape voi. 

VOL. IV. 2 D 
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but carried into effect by the active co-operation of 
the Athenians. “ The Athenians (exclaimed Da- 
rius) — who are they?” On receiving the answer, he 
asked for his bow, placed an arrow on the string, 
and shot as high as he could towards the heavens, 
saying^-* 1 Grant me, Zeus, to revenge myself on 
the Athenians.” He at the same time desired an 
attendant to remind him thrice every day at dinner 
— “ Master, remember the Athenians : ” for as to 
the Ionians, he felt assured that their hour of retri- 
bution would come speedily and easily enough 1 . 

This Homeric incident deserves notice as illus- 
trating the epical handling of Herodotus. His theme 
is, the invasions of Greece by Persia : he has now 
arrived at the first eruption, in the bosom of Darius, 
of that passion which impelled the Persian forces 
towards Marathon and Salamis — and he marks the 
beginning of the new phase by act and word both 
alike significant. It may be compared to the liba- 
tion and prayer addressed by Achilles in the Iliad 
to Zeus, at the moment when he is sending forth 
Patroklus and the Myrmidons to the rescue of the 
despairing Greeks. 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe the 
movement in Ionia to the secret instigation of Hi- 
stiseus, whom he called into his presence and ques- 
tioned. But the latter found means to satisfy him, 
and even to make out that no such mischief would 
have occurred, if he (Histiaeus) had been at Miletus 
instead of being detained at Susa. “ Send me down 

1 Ilerodot. V. 105. ZeO, eKytveaOat \ioi ’ A&ijvaiovs TumwOvU . Com- 
pare the Thracian practice of communicating with the gods by shooting 
arrows high up into the air (Ilerodot. iv. 94). 
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to the spot (he asseverated), and I engage not merely 
to quell the revolt and put into your hands the traitor 
who heads it — but also not to take off this tunic 
from my body, before I shall have added to your 
empire the great island of Sardinia.” An expedi- 
tion to Sardinia, though never realized, appears to 
have been among the favourite fancies of the Ionic 
Greeks of that day 1 . By such boasts and assu- 
rances he obtained his liberty, and went down to 
Sardis, promising to return as soon as he should 
have accomplished them 2 . 

But on reaching Sardis he found the satrap Arta- Histi®™ 
phernes better informed than the Great King at ™^ e _ d 
Susa. Though Histiaeus, when questioned as to ^^ s— 
the causes which had brought on the outbreak, Chios, 
affected nothing but ignorance and astonishment, 
Artaphernes detected his evasions, and said — 

“ I will tell you how the facts stand, Histiaeus : 
it is you that have stitched this shoe, and 
Aristagoras has put it on 3 .” Such a declara- 
tion promised little security to the suspected Mi- 
lesian who heard it ; and accordingly, as soon as 
night arrived, he took to flight, went down to the 
coast, and from thence passed over to Chios. 

Here he found himself seized on the opposite 

1 Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Compare the advice of Bias of Prune to 
the lonians, when the Persian conqueror Cyrus was approaching, to 
founda Pan-Ionic colony in Sardinia (Herodot. i. 170) : the idea started 
by Aristagoras has been alluded to just above (Herodot. v. 12-1). 

Pausanias (iv. 23, 2) puts into the mouth of Mantiklus, son of Ari- 
stomenes, a recommendation to the Messenians, when conquered a 
second time by the Spartans, to migrate to Sardinia. 

2 Herodot. v. 106, 107. 

3 Herodot. vi. 1. Ovra rot, ’I trriatf, e\et Kara ravra ra nprjypaTa' 
tovto to imi&rjpa eppatjras pev <rv, vTrtbrftraTO be ’ Apurr ay u prj z . 

2 d 2 
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count, as the confidant of Darius and the enemy 
of Ionia : he was released however on proclaim- 
ing himself not merely a fugitive escaping from 
Persian custody, hut also as the prime author of 
the Ionic revolt. And he farther added, in order 
to increase his popularity, that Darius had contem- 
plated the translation of the Ionian population to 
Phenicia, as well as that of the Phenician popula- 
tion to Ionia — to prevent which translation he 
(Histiseus) had instigated the revolt. This allega- 
tion, though nothing better than a pure fabrication, 
obtained for him the goodwill of the Chians, who 
carried him back to Miletus. But before he de- 
parted, he avenged himself on Artaphernes by des- 
patching to Sardis some false letters implicating 
many distinguished Persians in a conspiracy jointly 
with himself : these letters were so managed as to 
fall into the hands of the satrap himself, who be- 
came full of suspicion, and put to death several of 
the parties, to the great uneasiness of all around 
him 1 . 

On arriving at Miletus, Histiieus found Arista- 
goras no longer present, and the citizens altogether 
adverse to the return of their old despot. Never- 
theless he tried to force his way by night into the 
town, but was repulsed and even wounded in tbe 
thigh. He returned to Chios, but the Chians re- 
fused him the aid of any of their ships : he next 
passed to Lesbos, from the inhabitants of which 
island he obtained eight triremes, and employed 
them to occupy Byzantium, pillaging and detaining 
the Ionian merchant-ships as they passed into or 

1 Herodot. vi. 2 - 5 . 
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out of the Euxine 1 . The few remaining piracies 
of this worthless traitor, mischievous to his coun- 
trymen down to the day of his death, hardly deserve 
our notice, amidst the last struggles and sufferings 
of the subjugated Ionians, to which we are now 
hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, 
was gradually concentrating itself near Miletus, 
against which city Artaphernes had determined to 
direct his principal efforts. Not only the whole 
army of Asia Minor, but also the Kilikian and 
Egyptian troops fresh from the conquest of Cyprus, 
and even the conquered Cypriots themselves, were 
brought up as reinforcements ; while the entire Phe- 
nician fleet, no less than 600 ships strong, co-ope- 
rated on the coast 2 . To meet such a land-force in 
the field being far beyond the strength of the Io- 
nians, the joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the 
Milesians should be left to defend their own fortifi- 
cations, while the entire force of the confederate 
cities should be mustered on board the ships. At sea 
they had as yet no reason to despair, having been 
victorious over the Phenicians near Cyprus, and 
having sustained no defeat. The combined Ionic 
fleet, including the Aeolic Lesbians, amounting in 
all to the number of 353 ships, was accordingly 
mustered at Ladt* — then a little island near Miletus, 
hut now joined on to the coast, by the gradual ac- 
cumulation of land in the bay at the mouth of the 
Maeander, Eighty Milesian ships formed the right 
wing, one hundred Chian ships the centre, and sixty 
Samian ships the left wing ; while the space be- 

1 Herodot. vi. 5-26. ’ Herodot. n. 6-9. 
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tween the Milesians and the Chians was occupied 
by twelve ships from Priene, three from Myus, and 
seventeen fromTeos — the space between the Chians 
and Samians was filled by eight ships from Erythrse, 
three from Phokaea, and seventy from Lesbos 1 . 

The total armament thus made up was hardly 
inferior in number to that which, fifteen years after- 
wards, gained the battle of Salamis against a far 
larger Persian fleet than the present. Moreover the 
courage of the lonians, on ship-board, was equal to 
that of their contemporaries on the other side of 
the iEgean; while in respect of disagreement among 
the allies, we shall hereafter find the circumstances 
preceding the battle of Salamis still more menacing 
Attempts of than those before the coming battle of Lade. The 

the Persians , „ 

to disunite chances of success therefore were at least equal 
by means between the two; and indeed the anticipations of 
exiled the Persians and Phenicians on the present occa- 
despots. s j on were full of doubt, so that they thought it ne- 
cessary to set on foot express means for disuniting 
the lonians — it was fortunate for the Greeks that 
Xerxes at Salamis could not be made to conceive 
the prudence of aiming at the same object. There 
were now in the Persian camp all those various 
despots whom Aristagoras, at the beginning of the 
revolt, had driven out of their respective cities. At 
the instigation of Artaphern^s, each of these men 
despatched secret communications to their citizens 
in the allied fleet, endeavouring to detach them 
severally from the general body, by promises of 
gentle treatment in the event of compliance, and by 
threats of extreme infliction from the Persians if 


1 FIcroilot. vi. 8. 
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they persisted in armed efforts. Though these com- 
munications were sent to each without the know- 
ledge of the rest, yet the answer from all was one 
unanimous negative And the confederates at Ladfi 
seemed more one, in heart and spirit, than the 
Athenians, Spartans and Corinthians will hereafter 
prove to be at Salamis. 

But there was one grand difference which turned 
the scale — the superior energy and ability of the 
Athenian leaders at Salamis, coupled with the fact 
that they were Athenians — that is, in command of 
the largest and most important contingent through- 
out the fleet. 

At Lade, unfortunately, this was quite other- 
wise : each separate contingent had its own com- 
mander, but we hear of no joint commander at all. 
Nor were the chiefs who came from the larger cities 
— Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Lesbian — men like 
Themistokl6s, competent and willing to stand for- 
ward as self-created leaders, and to usurp for the 
moment, with the general consent and for the 
general benefit, a privilege not intended for them. 
The only man of sufficient energy and forwardness 
to do this, was the Phokeean Dionysius — unfortu- 
nately the captain of the smallest contingent of the 
fleet, and therefore enjoying the least respect. For 
Phoksea, once the daring explorer of the western 
waters, had so dwindled down since the Persian 
conquest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no 
more than three ships ; and her ancient maritime 
spirit survived only in the bosom of her captain. 
When Dionysius saw the Ionians assembled at 

1 Herodot. vi. 9, 10. 
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Lad4, willing, eager, full of talk and mutual en- 
couragement, but untrained and taking no thought 
of discipline, or nautical pr actice, or co-operation in 
the hour of battle — he saw the risk which they ran 
for want of these precautions, and strenuously re- 
monstrated with them : “ Our fate hangs on the 
razor’s edge, men of Ionia : either to be freemen or 
slaves, — and slaves too, caught after running away. 
Set yourself at once to work and duty — you will 
then have trouble indeed at first, with certain vic- 
tory and freedom afterwards. But if you persist in 
this carelessness and disorder, there is no hope for 
you to escape the king’s revenge for your revolt. 
Be persuaded and commit yourself to me ; and I 
pledge myself, if the gods only hold an equal 
balance, that your enemies either will not fight, or 
will be severely beaten'.” 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that 
the Ionians, quitting their comfortable tents on the 
shore of Lad& and going on board their ships, sub- 
mitted themselves to the continuous nautical labours 
and manoeuvres imposed upon them by Dionysius. 
The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, were ex- 
ercised in their separate functions, and even when 
they were not so employed, the ships were kept at 
anchor, and the crews on board, instead of on shore ; 
so that the w r ork lasted all day long, under a hot 
summer’s sun. Such labour, new to the Ionian 
crews, was endured for seven successive days, after 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 11. 'Eir't Ijvpov yup aicprjs f^frat rpiiv ra irprfypara, 
nvSpes” laves, fj eivai e\ev6e'poun rj dodXoiar, uni Tovroim i>s &pr)irerq(Ti' 
vvv a>v vpees, f/v pev @ov\ rjoSe raXansapias ev&cKeo-dcu, to napa\pripa pev 
irovos Ipiv ecrrat , olnl re fie eaeuBt, { irepfiaWripevoi tovs evavriovs, eivai 
tXevffepot, &c. 
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which they broke out with one accord into resolute 
mutiny and refusal : “ Which of the gods have we 
offended, to bring upon ourselves such a retribu- 
tion as this ? madmen as we are, to put ourselves 
into the hands of this Ph6ksean braggart, who has 
furnished only three ships 1 ! He has now got us 
and is ruining us without remedy ; many of us are 
already sick, many others are sickening ; we had 
better make up our minds to Persian slavery, or 
any other mischiefs, rather than go on with these 
present sufferings. Come, we will not obey this 
man any longer.” And they forthwith refused to 
execute his orders — resuming their tents on shore, 
with the enjoyments of shade, rest, and inactive 
talk, as before. 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive scene 
of the dramatic liveliness with which it is given in 
Herodotus — the more so as it has all the air of 
reality, and as Hekatseus the historian was probably 
present in the island of Lad6, and may have de- 
scribed what he actually saw and heard. When we 
see the intolerable hardship which these nautical 
manoeuvres and labours imposed upon the Ionians, 
though men not unaccustomed to ordinary ship- 
work, — and when we witness their perfect incapa- 
city to submit themselves to such a discipline, even 
with extreme danger staring them in the face — we 
shall be able to appreciate the severe and unremit- 
ting toil whereby the Athenian seaman afterwards 

1 Herodot. vi. 12. ota airaOfts toms irvvtav Toiovrav rrrpv- 

p4uoi Tf Takau7<*>ply)<ji re Kai lyeXtw, (\c£au npos eunnrovs ra&€ Tt*a 
&<updva>v napaflavres- t a&c dvanlpnXapev, wru*s irapafppoyrpr avr f s , «eai 
(K 7 r\u(ravT(s <V tov voov, dvdp'i <£>6>*aeVt d\a£6t’i, rtapt^npivxp was rpclr, 
rVt rpfyarret rjptat avrovs cgofi*!', &C. 
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Contrast of purchased that perfection of nautical discipline 
rityofthe which characterized him at the beginning of the 
trith° the WS Peloponnesian war. It will appear, as we proceed 
severe dls* this history, that the full development of the 
cipiine of Athenian democracy worked a revolution in Gre- 
«ian sea- cian military marine, chiefly by enforcing upon the 
citizen seaman a strict continuous training, such as 
was only surpassed by the Lacedaemonian drill on 
land — and by thus rendering practicable a species 
of nautical manoeuvring which was unknown even 
at the time of the battle of Salamis. I shall show 
this more fully hereafter : at present I contrast it 
briefly with the incapacity of thelonians at Lad6, in 
order that it may be understood how painful such 
training really was. The reader of Grecian history 
is usually taught to associate only ideas of turbu-' 
lence and anarchy with the Athenian democracy ; 
but the Athenian navy, the child and champion of 
that democracy, will be found to display an indefati- 
gable labour and obedience nowhere else witnessed 
in Greece, and of which even the first lessons, as in 
the case now before us, prove to others so irksome 
as to outweigh the prospect of extreme and immi- 
nent peril. The same impatience of steady toil and 
discipline, which the Ionians displayed to their own 
ruin before the battle of Lade, will be found to 
characterize them fifty years afterwards as allies of 
Athens, as I shall have occasion to show when I 
come to describe the Athenian empire. 

Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the 
judicious suggestions of the Phokaean leader did 
more harm than good. Perhaps his manner of 
dealing may have been unadvisedly rude, but we 
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are surprised to see that no one among the leaders 
of the larger contingents had the good sense to 
avail himself of the first readiness of the Ionians, 
and to employ his superior influence in securing 
the continuance of a good practice once begun. 
Not one such superior man did this Iouic revolt 
throw up. From the day on which the Ionians 
discarded Dionysius, their camp became a scene of 
disunion and mistrust. Some of them grew so 
reckless and unmanageable, that the better portion 
despaired of maintaining any orderly battle ; and the 
Samians in particular now repented that they had 
declined the secret offers made to them by their 
expelled despot 1 — iEak&s son of Syloson. They 
sent privately to renew the negotiation, received a 
fresh promise of the same indulgence, and agreed 
to desert when the occasion arrived. On the day 
of battle, when the two fleets were on the point of 
coming to action, the sixty Samian ships all sailed 
off, except eleven whose captains disdained such 
treachery. Other Ionians followed their example ; 
yet amidst the reciprocal crimination which Hero- 
dotus had heard, lie finds it difficult to determine 
who was most to blame, though he names the Les- 
bians as among the earliest deserters 2 . The hun- 
dred ships from Chios, constituting the centre of the 
fleet — each ship carrying forty chosen soldiers fully 
armed — formed a brilliant exception to the rest ; 
they fought with the greatest fidelity and resolution, 
inflicting upon the enemy, and themselves sustain- 
ing, heavy loss. Dionysius the Phdkaean also be- 
haved in a manner worthy of his previous language, 
> Herodot. vi. 13. 5 Ilerodnt. vi. 14, 15. 
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— capturing with his three ships the like number of 
Phenicians. But these examples of bravery did not 
compensate the treachery or cowardice of the rest, 
and the defeat of the Ionians at Ladd was complete 
as well as irrecoverable. To the faithful Chians, 
the loss was terrible both in the battle and after it. 


For though some of their vessels escaped from the 
defeat safely to Chios, others were so damaged as 
to be obliged to run ashore close at hand on the 
promontory of Mykale, where the crews quitted 
them, with the intention of marching northward 
through the Ephesian territory to the continent op- 
posite their own island. We hear with astonish- 
ment, that at that critical moment, the Ephesian 
women were engaged in solemnizing the Thesmo- 
phoria, — a festival celebrated at night, in the open 
air, in some uninhabited portion of the territory, and 
without the presence of any male person. As the 
Chian fugitives entered the Ephesian territory by 
night, their coming being neither known nor anti- 
cipated — it was believed that they were thieves or 
pirates coming to seize the women, and under this 
error they were attacked by the Ephesians and 
slain 1 . It would seem from this incident that the 


Ephesians had taken no part in the Ionic revolt, 
nor are they mentioned amidst the various contin- 
gents. Nor is anything said either of Kolophon, or 
Lebedus, or Erse 2 . 

The Phokeean Dionysius, perceiving that the 
defeat of Ladd was the ruin of the Ionic cause, and 
that his native city was again doomed to Persian 
subjection, did not think it prudent even to return 


1 Herodot. vi. 16. 


5 Tlmcyd. viii. 14. 
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home. Immediately after the battle, he set sail — Voluntary 
not for Phokaea, but for the Phenician coast, at this adventure* 
moment stripped of its protecting cruisers. He sfu? IOny ' 
seized several Phenician merchantmen, out of which 
considerable profit was obtained : then setting sail 
for Sicily, be undertook the occupation of a priva- 
teer against the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, 
abstaining from injury towards Greeks 1 . Such an 
employment seems then to have been considered 
perfectly admissible. A considerable body of Sa- 
mians also migrated to Sicily, indignant at the 
treachery of their admirals in the battle, and yet 
more indignant at the approaching restoration of 
their despot iEakes. How these Samian emigrants 
became established in the Sicilian town of Zankle 2 , 

I shall mention as a part of the course of Sicilian 
events, which will come hereafter. 

The victory of Lade enabled the Persians to at- ® 9 c 5 -4% ~ 
tack Miletus by sea as well as by land ; they pro- 
secuted the siege with the utmost vigour, by under- 
mining the walls, and by various engines of attack : 
in which department their resources seem to have 
been enlarged since the days of Harpagus. In no siege, cap- 
long time the city was taken by storm, and mise- ruin of Mi- 
rable was the fate reserved to it. The adult male pc“i^ v 8 the 
population was chiefly slain ; while such of them 
as were preserved, together with the women and 
children, were sent in a body to Susa to await the 
orders of Darius — who assigned to them a residence 
at Amp§, not far from the mouth of the Tigris. 

1 Herodot. vi. 17- Xi/ta-nyy *c«7f<m/«€ 'EW^vw /i«V olfcvbs, Kapxq- 

hovliov fcui TvparjvSiV. 

3 Herodot. vi. 22-25. 
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The temple at Branchidae was burnt and pillaged, 
as Hekatseus had predicted at the beginning of the 
revolt : the large treasures therein contained must 
have gone far to defray the costs of the Persian 
army. The Milesian territory is said to have been 
altogether denuded of its former inhabitants — the 
Persians retaining for themselves the city with the 
plain adjoining to it, and making over the moun- 
tainous portions to the Karians of Pedasa. Some 
few of the Milesians found a place among the Sa- 
mian emigrants to Sicily 1 , it is certain however 
that new Grecian inhabitants must have been sub- 
sequently admitted into Miletus ; for it appears ever 
afterwards as a Grecian town, though with dimi- 
nished power and importance. 

The capture of Miletus, in the sixth year from 
the commencement of the revolt 2 , carried with it 

1 Herodot. vi. 18, 19, 20, 22. 

.MiXijtos fitv wv M»Xi i<rla>v ^pjjpwro. 

2 Herodot. vi. 18. atptovo-i #car aKprjs, iv tco tKjoj erei and rrjs *bro- 
ordator rijs ’Apurrayopea. This is almost the only distinct chronolo- 
gical statement which we find in Herodotus respecting the Ionic re- 
volt. The other evidences of time in Ins chapters are more or less equi- 
vocal : nor is there sufficient testimony before us to enable us to arrange 
the events, hetweeu the commencement of the Ionic revolt and the 
battle of Marathon, into the precise years to which they belong. The 
battle of Marathon stands fixed for August or September 490 B.c.: the 
siege of Miletus may probably have been finished in 496-495 B.c., and 
the Ionic revolt may have begun in 502-501 b.c. Such are the dates 
which, on the whole, appear to me most probable, though I am far from 
considering them as certain. 

Chronological critics difier considerably in their arrangement of the 
events here alluded to among particular years. See Appendix No. 5, 
p. 244, in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici ; Professor Schultz, Beytrage 
zu genaueren Zeitbestimmungen von der 63" zur 72 n Olympiade, 
P- I 7/ -183, in the Kieler Philologische Studien; and Weissenborn, 
Beytrage zur genaueren Erforschung der alten Griechischen Geschichte, 
Jena 1844, p. 87 *« )q . : not to mention Reiz and Larcher. Mr. Clin- 
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the rapid submission of the neighbouring towns in 
Karia 1 . During the next summer — the Phenician 
fleet having wintered at Miletus — the Persian forces 
by sea and land reconquered all the Asiatic Greeks, 

ton reckons only ten years from the beginning of the Ionic revolt to the 
battle of Marathon ; which appears to me too short, though, on the 
other hand, the fourteen years reckoned by Larcher — much more the 
sixteen years reckoned by Reiz — are too long. Mr. Clinton compresses 
inconveniently the latter portion of the interval— that portion which 
elapsed between the siege of Miletus and the battle of Marathon. And 
the very improbable supposition to which he is obliged to resort — of a 
confusion in the language of Herodotus between Attic and Olympic 
years — indicates that he is pressing the text of the historian too closely, 
when he states “ that Herodotus specifies a term of three years between 
the capture of Miletus and the expedition of Datis see F. H. ad ann. 
499. He places the capture of Miletus in 494 B.c. ; which I am in- 
clined to believe a year later — if not two years later — than the reality. 
Indeed as Mr. Clinton places the expedition of Aristagoras against 
Naxos (which was immediately before the breaking out of the revolt, 
since Aristagoras seized the Ionic despots while that fleet yet remained 
congregated immediately at the close of the expedition) in 501 b.c., 
and as Herodotus expressly says that Miletus was taken in the sixth 
year after the revolt, it would follow that this capture ought to belong 
to 495, and not to 494 n.c. I incline to place it either in 496 or in 
495; and the Naxian expedition in 502 or 501, leaning towards the 
earlier of the two dates : Schultz agrees with Larcher in placing the 
Naxian expedition in 504 B.c., yet he assigns the capture of Miletus to 
496 b.c. — whereas Herodotus states that the last of these two events 
was in the sixth year after the revolt, which revolt immediately suc- 
ceeded on the first of the two, within the same summer. Weissenbom 
places the capture of Milfitus in 496 B.c., and the expedition to Naxos 
; n 499 — suspecting that the text in Herodotus — eVriS ml — is incorrect, 
and that it ought to he rt raprai tret, the fourth year (p. 125: compare 
the chronological table in his work, p. 222). He attempts to show that 
the particular incidents composing the Ionic revolt, as Herodotus re- 
counts it, cannot be made to occupy more than four years ; hut his 
reasoning is in my judgment unsatisfactory, and the conjecture inad- 
missible. The distinct affirmation of the historian, as to the entire in- 
terval between the two events, is of much more evidentiary value than 
our conjectural summing up of the details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arrange these details according to precise 
years : this can only be done very loosely. 

1 Herodot. vi. 25. 
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insular as well as continental. Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos — the towns in the Chersonese — Selymbria 
and Perinthus in Thrace — Prokonnesus and Artaks 
in the Propontis — all these towns were taken or 
sacked by the Persian and Phenician fleet 1 . The 
inhabitants of Byzantium and Chalkedon fled for 
the most part, without even awaiting its arrival, to 
Mesembria, while the Athenian Miltiades only 
escaped Persian captivity by a rapid flight from his 
abode in the Chersonese to Athens. His pursuers 
w r ere indeed so close upon him, that one of his ships, 
with his son Metiochus on board, fell into their 
hands. As Miltiades had been strenuous in urging 
the destruction of the bridge over the Danube, on 
the occasion of the Scythian expedition, the Pheni- 
cians were particularly anxious to get possession of 
his person, as the most acceptable of all Greek 
prisoners to the Persian king ; who however, when 
Metiochus the son of Miltiades was brought to Susa, 
not only did him no harm, but treated him with 
great kindness, and gave him a Persian wife with a 
comfortable maintenance®. 

Far otherwise did the Persian generals deal with 
the reconquered cities on and near the coast. The 
threats which had been held out before the battle 
of Lade were- realized to the full. The most beauti- 
ful Greek youths and virgins were picked out, to 


1 Herodot. vi. 31-33. It may perhaps be to t his burning and sacking 
of the cities in the Propontis and on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont 
that Strabo (xiii. p. 591) makes allusion ; though he ascribes the pro- 
ceeding to a different cause — to the fear of Darius that the Scythians 
would cross into Asia to avenge themselves upon him for attacking 
them, and that the towns on the coast would furnish them with vessels 
for the passage. ’ Herodot. vi. 41. 
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be distributed among the Persian grandees as 
eunuchs or inmates of the harems ; the cities, with 
their edifices sacred as well as profane, were made 
a prey to the flames ; and in the case of the islands, 
Herodotus even tells us that a line of Persians was 
formed from shore to shore, which swept each ter- 
ritory from north to south, and drove the inhabit- 
ants out of it 1 . That much of this hard treatment 
is well-founded, there can be no doubt. But it must 
be exaggerated as to extent of depopulation and 
destruction, for these islands and cities appear ever 
afterwards as occupied by a Grecian population, 
and even as in a tolerable, though reduced, condi- 
tion. Samos was made an exception to the rest, 
and completely spared by the Persians, as a reward 
to its captains for setting the example of desertion 
at the battle of Lade ; at the same time, iEakfis the 
despot of that island was reinstated in his govern- 
ment 4 . It appears that several other despots were 
also replaced in their respective cities, though we 
are not told which. 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many inno- 
cent persons, of every age and of both sexes, the 
fate of Histiaeus excites but little sympathy. Having 
learnt, while carrying on his piracies at Byzantium, 
the surrender of Miletus, he thought it expedient to 
sail with his Lesbian vessels for Chios, where ad- 
mittance was refused to him. But the Chians, 
weakened as they had been by the late battle, were 
in little condition to resist, so that he defeated their 
troops and despoiled the island. During the pre- 
sent break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, there were 

1 Herodot. vi. 31, 32, 33. * Herodot. ri. 25. 
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doubtless many who (like the Phoksean Dionysius) 
did not choose to return home to an enslaved city, 
yet had no fixed plan for a new abode : of these 
exiles, a considerable number put themselves under 
the temporary command of Histiaeus, and accom- 
panied him to the plunder of Thasos 1 . While be- 
sieging that town, he learnt the news that the Phe- 
nician fleet had quitted Mildtus to attack the re- 
maining Ionic towns ; and he left his designs on 
Thasos unfinished, in order to go and defend Lesbos. 
But in this latter island the dearth of provisions was 
such, that he was forced to cross over to the conti- 
nent to reap the standing corn around Atarneus and 
in the fertile plain of Mysia near the river Kai'kus. 
Here he fell in with a considerable Persian force 
under Harpagus — was beaten, compelled to flee, and 
taken prisoner. On his being carried to Sardis, 
Artaphernds the satrap caused him to be at once 
crucified ; partly no doubt from genuine hatred, but 
partly also under the persuasion that if he were 
sent up as a prisoner to Susa, he might again be- 
come dangerous — since Darius would even now 
spare his life, under an indelible sentiment of grati- 
tude for the maintenance of the bridge over the 
Danube. The head ot Histiaeus was embalmed and 
sent up to Susa, where Darius caused it to be ho- 
nourably buried, condemning this precipitate execu- 
tion of a man who had once been his preserver 2 . 

We need not wonder that the capture of Mildtus 
excited the strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy 
and consternation, among the Athenians. In the 

Heroilot. vi. 26-28. aytov 'lavmv Kai AioXfW trvyvovs. 

* Herodot. vi. 28, 29, 30, 
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succeeding year (so at least we are led to think, 
though the date cannot be positively determined) 
it was selected as the subject of a tragedy — The 
Capture of Miletus — by the dramatic poet Phryni- 
chus ; which, when performed, so painfully wrung 
the feelings of the Athenian audience, that they 
burst into tears in the theatre, and the poet was con- 
demned to pay a fine of one thousand drachmae, as 
“ having recalled to them their own misfortunes 1 .” 
The piece was forbidden to be afterwards acted, 
and has not come down to us. Some critics have 
supposed that Herodotus has not correctly assigned 
the real motive which determined the Athenians to 
impose this fine 2 . For it is certain that the subjects 
usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic 
legend, and not matters of recent history ; so that 
the Athenians might complain of Phryniehus on the 
double ground — for having violated an established 
canon of propriety, as well as for touching their 
sensibilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for 
doubting that the cause assigned by Herodotus is 
substantially the true one ; but it is very possible 
that Phryniehus, at an age when tragic poetry had 
not yet reached its full development, might touch 
this very tender subject with a rough and offensive 
hand, before a people who had fair reason to dread 
the like cruel fate for themselves. iEschylus, in 
his Persae, would naturally carry with him the full 
tide of Athenian sympathy, while dwelling on the 
victories of Salamis and Platrea. But to interest the 

1 Herodot. v. 21. o>s dvapvrftravTa oiKtjia koxii : compare vii. 162; 
also Kallisthenes ap. Strabo, xiv. p. 635, and Plutarch, Prsecept. Rei- 
publ. Gerend. p. 814. 

5 See Welcker, Grieehiachc Tragodien, vol. i. p. 25. 
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audience in Persian success and Grecian suffering, 
was a task in which much greater poets than Phry- 
nichus would have failed — and which no judicious 
poet would have undertaken. The sack of Magde- 
burg by Count Tilly, in the Thirty Years’ war, 
was not likely to be endured as the subject of 
dramatic representation in any Protestant town of 
Germany. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON. 

In the preceding chapter, I indicated the point 
of confluence between the European and Asiatic 
streams of Grecian history — the commencement 
of a decided Persian intention to conquer Attica ; 
manifested first in the form of a threat by Arta-) 
phern^s the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians! 
to take back Hippias as the only condition of safety, j 
and afterwards converted into a passion in thej 
bosom of Darius in consequence of the burning of / 
Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the 
affairs of Greece and Persia come to be in direct 
relation one with the other, and capable of being 
embodied, much more than before, into one con- 
tinuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly com- 
pleted, Artaphernes proceeded to organise the future 
government of it, with a degree of prudence and 
forethought not often visible in Persian proceedings. 
Convoking deputies from all the different cities, he 
compelled them to enter into a permanent conven- 
tion, for the amicable settlement ot disputes, so as to 
prevent all employment of force by any one against 
the others. Moreover he caused the territory of 
each city to be measured by parasangs (each para- 
sang was equal to thirtv stadia, or something above 
three miles) , and arranged the assessments of tribute 
according to this measurement ; without any mate- 
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rial departure, however, from the sums which had 
been paid before the revolt 1 . 

Unfortunately, Herodotus is unusually brief in 
his allusion to this proceeding, which it would have 
been highly interesting to be able to comprehend 
perfectly. We may however assume it as certain, 
that both the population and the territory of many 
among the Ionic cities, if not of all, were materially 
altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, and 
still more in consequence of the cruelties with which 
the suppression of the revolt had been accompanied. 
In regard to Miletus, Herodotus tells us that the 
Persians retained for themselves the city with its 
circumjacent plain, but gave the mountain-portion 
of the Milesian territory to the Karians of P6dasa 2 . 
Such a proceeding would naturally call for a fresh 
measurement and assessment of tribute ; and there 
may have been similar transfers of land elsewhere. 
I have already observed that the statements which 
we find in Herodotus, of utter depopulation and de- 
struction falling upon the cities, cannot be credited 
in their lull extent ; for these cities are all peopled, 
and ail Hellenic, afterwards. But there can be no 
doubt that they are partially true, and that the 
miseries of those days, as stated in the work of 
Hekatieus as well as by contemporary informants 
with whom Herodotus had probably conversed, 
must have been extreme. New inhabitants would 
probably be admitted in many of them, to supply 
the loss sustained ; and such infusion of fresh blood 
would strengthen the necessity for the organization 
introduced by Artaphernes, in order to determine 

1 Herodot. vi. 4 * 2 . 


s Herodot. vi. 20. 
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clearly the obligations due from the cities both to 
the Persian government and towards each other. 
Herodotus considers that the arrangement was ex- 
tremely beneficial to the Ionians, and so it must 
unquestionably have appeared, coming as it did 
immediately after so much previous suffering. He 
farther adds that the tribute then fixed remained 
unaltered until his own day — a statement requiring 
some comment, which I reserve until the time 
arrives for describing the condition of the Asiatic 
Greeks after the repulse of Xerxls from Greece 
Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the con- 
quest of Greece were now effectively manifested : 
Mardonius, invested with the supreme command, 
and at the head of a large force, was sent down in 
the ensuing spring for the purpose. Having reached 
Kilikia in the course of the march, he himself got 
on ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, while his 
army marched across Asia Minor to the Hellespont. 
His proceeding in Ionia surprises us, and seems to 
have appeared surprising as well to Herodotus 
himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the 
despots throughout the various Greek cities', and 

1 Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting this deposition of the despots by 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it ns an analogy for the purpose 
of vindicating the correctness of another of his statements, which (he 
acquaints us) many persons disputed; namely, the discussion which 
he reports to have taken place among the seven conspirators, after the 
death of the Magian Smerdis, whether they should establish a monarchy, 
an oligarchy, or a democracy — (vdaira peyicrrov Oavpa tpta roicri prj 
dTrodtKopci'Ottrt tgjv *EXA IJepfrttov toiol firra Onii tu yv&pr)v UTTO- 
Sc£ao-dai, iis Xpiav euj dripoKparetodai IlfpuaV rout yap rvpdvmvs 
’Icieoji' Karairaviras irdvras 6 Mapdonor, SripoKpartas Koruna is ras is 6- 
Xiav. Such passages as this let us into the controversies of the time, 
and prove that Herodotus found many objectors to his story about the 
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left the people of each to govern themselves, subject 
to the Persian dominion and tribute. This was a 
complete reversal of the former policy of Persia, 
and must be ascribed to a new conviction, doubt- 
less w r ise and well-founded, which had recently 
grown up among the Persian leaders, that on the 
whole their unpopularity was aggravated, more than 
their strength was increased, by employing these 
despots as instruments. The phsenomena of the 
late Ionic revolt were well calculated to teach such 
a lesson ; but we shall not often find the Persians 
profiting by experience, throughout the course of 
this history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but 
passed on with his fleet to the Hellespont, where 
the land-force had already arrived. He transported 
it across into Europe, and began his march through 
Thrace ; all of which had already been reduced 
by Megabazus, without having participated in the 
Ionic revolt. The island of Thasus surrendered 
to the fleet without any resistance, and the land- 
force was conveyed across the Strymon to the 
Greek city of Akanthus, on the western coast of 
the Strymonic Gulf. From hence the land-force, 
marching into Macedonia, subdued a considerable 
portion of its inhabitants — perhaps some of those 
not comprised in the dominion of Amyntas, since 
that prince had before submitted to Megabazus. 
Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the pro- 
montory of Mount Athos, and to join the land- 
force again at the Gulf of Therma, with a view T of 

discussion on theories of government, among the seven Persian conspi- 
rators fin. SO-82), 
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conquering as much of Greece as he could, and 
even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
Eretria* ; so that the expedition afterwards accom- 
plished by Xerxes would have been tried at least by 
Mardonius, twelve or thirteen years earlier, had not 
a terrible storm completely disabled the fleet. The 
sea near Athos was then, and is now, full of peril 
to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent 
in its neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, de- 
stroyed three hundred ships, and drowned or cast 
ashore not less than twenty thousand men : of those 
who reached the shore, many died of cold, or were 
devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether 
the farther progress of Mardonius, who also sus- 
tained considerable loss with his land-army, and 
was himself wounded, in a night attack made upon 
him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. Though 
strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and 
to subdue the Brygi, he was yet in no condition to 
advance farther. Both the land-force and the fleet 
were therefore conveyed back to the Hellespont, 
and from thence across to Asia, with such shame 
of failure, that Mardonius was not again employed 
by Darius — though we cannot make out that the 
fault was imputable to him 1 2 . We shall hear of 
him again under Xerxes. 

• The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have in- 
spired the Thasians, so recently subdued, with the 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 43, 44. rVopfvopTo Si on rc 'l.pcTpiav km '\6r]vas. 

2 Ilerodot. vi. 44-94. Cliaron of Lampsakus had noticed the storm 
near Mount Athos, and the destruction of the fleet of Mardonius (Cha- 
ronis Fragment. 3, ed. Didot; Atbense. ix. p. 394). 
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island of idea of revolting. At least they provoked the sus- 
prepares to picion of Darius by making active preparations for 
thePersians defence, building war-ships, and strengthening their 
submit edt ° fortifications. The Thasians were at this time in 
great opulence, chiefly from their gold and silver 
mines, .both in the island and in their mainland 
territory opposite. Their mines at Skapte Hyl£ in 
Thrace yielded to them an annual income of eighty 
talents ; and altogether their surplus revenue' — 
* after defraying all the expenses of government, so 
that the inhabitants were entirely untaxed — w T as two 
hundred talents (£46,000, if Attic talents ; more, 
if either Euboic or iEginaean). With these large 
means, they were enabled soon to make preparations 
which excited notice among their neighbours, many 
of whom were doubtless jealous of their prosperity, 
and perhaps inclined to dispute with them posses- 
sion of the profitable mines of Skapte Hyltb As in 
other cases, so in this : the jealousies among sub- 
ject neighbours often procured revelations to the 
superior power : the proceedings of the Thasians 
were made known, so that they were forced to raze 
their fortifications as well as to surrender all their 
ships to the Persians at Abdera 1 . 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was 
only the more eagerly bent on his project of con- 
quering Greece, while Hippias was at his side to 
keep alive his wrath against the Athenians 2 . Or- 
ders were despatched to the maritime cities of his 
empire to equip both ships of war and horse-trans- 

1 Herodot. vi. 46-48. See a similar case of disclosure arising from 
jealousy between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. 2). 

9 Herodot. vi. 94. 
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ports for a renewed attempt. His intentions were 
probably known in Greece itself by this time, from 
the recent march of his army to Macedonia ; but 
he now thought it advisable to send heralds round 
to most of the Grecian cities, in order to require 
from each the formal token of submission — earth 
and water ; and thus to ascertain what extent of 
resistance his intended expedition was likely to 
experience. The answers received were to a high 
degree favourable. Many of the continental Greeks 
sent their submission, as well as all those islanders 
to whom application was made. Among the former 
we are probably to reckon the Thebans and Thes- 
salians, though Herodotus does not particularize 
them. Among the latter Naxos, Euboea, and some 
of the smaller islands, are not included ; but iEgina, 
at that time the first maritime power of Greece, is 
expressly included l . 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in 
which the liberties of Greece were now placed, and 
the terror inspired by the Persians after their re- 
conquest of Ionia — as this abasement on the part of 
the iEginetans ; whose commerce with the Asiatic 
islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
strongly with the melancholy consequences of un- 
successful resistance to the Great King. But on 
the present occasion their conduct was dictated as 
much by antipathy to Athens as by fear, so that 
Greece was thus threatened with the intrusion of 
the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in her internal 
contests : a contingency which, if it had occurred 
now in the dispute between ASgina and Athens, 

1 Herodot. vi. 48—19, viii. 46. 
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would have led to the certain enslavement of 
Greece — though when it did occur nearly a century 
afterwards, towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war and in consequence of the prolonged struggle 
between Lacedaemon and Athens, Greece had be- 
come strong enough in her own force to endure it 
without the loss of substantial independence. The 
war between Thebes and iEgina on one side, and 
Athens on the other — begun several years before, 
and growing out of the connection between Athens 
and Platsea — had never yet been terminated. The 
iEginetans had taken part in that war from gra- 
tuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thebes or 
of enmity to Athens, without any direct ground of 
quarrel 1 , and they had begun the war even without 
the formality of notice. Though a period appa- 
rently not less than fourteen years (from about 
506-492 b.c.) had elapsed since it began, the state 
of hostility still continued ; and we may well con- 
ceive that Hippias, the great instigator of Persian 
attack upon Greece, would not fail to enforce upon 
all the enemies of Athens the prudence of second- 
ing, or at least of not opposing, the efforts of the 
Persian to reinstate him in that city. It was partly 
under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, 
that both Thebes and JEgina manifested submissive 
dispositions towards the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone both to 

1 Ilerodot. v. 81-89. See above, chapter xxxi. The legendary story 
there given as the provocation of jEgina to the war is evidently not to 
he treated as a real and historical cause of war : a state of quarrel 
causes all such stories to be raked up, and some probably to be in- 
vented. It is like the old alleged quarrel between the Athenians and 
the Pelasgi of Lemnos (vi. l.'iJ-l lO), 
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Athens and to Sparta, for the same purpose of de- 
manding earth and water. The reception given to 
them at both places was angry in the extreme. The 
Athenians cast the herald into the pit called the 
Barathrum 1 , into which they sometimes precipi- 
tated public criminals : the Spartans threw the 
herald who came to them into a well, desiring 
the unfortunate messenger to take earth and water 
from thence to the king. The inviolability of 
heralds was so ancient and undisputed in Greece, 
from the Homeric times downward, that nothing 
short of the fiercest excitement could have insti- 
gated any Grecian community to such an outrage. 
But to the Lacedaemonians, now accustomed to 

1 It is to this treatment of the herald that the story in Plutarch’s 
Life of Themistokles must allude, if that story indeed be true ; for the 
Persian king was not likely to send a second herald, after such treat- 
ment of the first. An interpreter accompanied the herald, speaking 
Greek as well as his own native language. Themistokles proposed and 
carried a vote that he should be put to death, for haring employed the 
Greek language as medium for barbaric dictation. (Plutarch, Themist. 
c. 6.) We should be glad to know from whom Plutarch copied this story. 

Pausanias states that it was Miltiades who proposed the putting to 
death of the heralds at Athens (iii. 12, 6) ; and that the divine judg- 
ment fell upon his family in consequence of it. From whom Pau- 
sanias copied this statement I do not know : certainly not from Hero- 
dotus, who does not mention Miltiades in the case, and expressly says 
that he does not know in what manner the divine judgment overtook 
the Athenians for the crime — “ except (says he) that their city and 
country was afterwards laid waste by Xerxes ; but I do not think that 
this happened on account of the outrage on the heralds.” (Herodot. 

vii. 133.) 

The belief, that there must have been a divine judgment of some sort 
or other, presented a strong stimulus to invent or twist some historical 
fact to correspond with it. Herodotus has sufficient regard for truth 
to resist this stimulus and to confess his ignorance; a circumstance 
which goes, along with others, to strengthen our confidence in his 
general authority. His silence weakens the credibility, but does not 
refute the allegation, of Pausanias with regard to Miltiades — which is 
certainly not intrinsically improbable. 
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regard themselves as the first of all Grecian states, 
and to be addressed always in the character of 
superiors, the demand appeared so gross an insult 
as to banish from their minds for the time all recol- 
lection of established obligations. They came sub- 
sequently, however, to repent of the act as highly 
criminal, and to look upon it as the cause of mis- 
fortunes which overtook them thirty or forty years 
afterwards : how they tried at that time to expiate 
it, I shall hereafter recount 1 . 

But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of 
the Spartans hurried them into the commission of 
this wrong, it was on the other hand of signal use 
to the general liberties of Greece, by rousing them 
out of their apathy as to the coming invader, and 
placing them with regard to him in the same state 
of inexpiable hostility as Athens and Eretria. We 
see at once the bonds drawn closer between Athens 
and Sparta. The Athenians, for the first time, pre- 
fer a complaint at Sparta against the iEginetans 
for having given earth and water to Darius — 
accusing them of having done this with views of 
enmity to Athens, and in order to invade Attica 
conjointly with the Persian. This they represented 
“ as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta as head 
of Greece to interfere. And in consequence of their 
appeal, Kleomenls king of Sparta went over to 
iEgina, to take measures against the authors of the 
late proceeding, “ for the general benefit of Hellas 2 .” 

1 Herodot. vii. 133. 

J Herodot. vi. 49. IIotTjtruaT §« {AiyivrjTais) ravra, Wea>$ A drj- 

vaxoi €7T€KeaTO, doK€OVT€S CTTl i^OVTOS TOVS A.lyiV7)TaS 8e8o}K€V(U (yrjp 

Kal vboip), a)£ a pa rw Tit pay cVl cr(fiias crTpaTtvannat . Kai acrpevot 7 tpo~ 
<f>d(rios hrcXdfiovTO' (fioiTtovris t€ is ttjv ^ndprijv, Karrjyopcov 
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The proceeding now before us is of very great 
importance in the progress of Grecian history. It 
is the first direct and positive historical manifesta- 
tion of Hellas as an aggregate body, with Sparta as 
its chief, and obligations of a certain sort on the 
part of its members, the neglect or violation of 
which constitutes a species of treason. I have 
already pointed out several earlier incidents, show- 
ing how the Greek political mind, beginning from 
entire severance of states, became gradually pre- 
pared for this idea of a permanent league with 
mutual obligations and power of enforcement vested 
in a permanent' chief 1 — an idea never fully carried 
into practice, but now distinctly manifest and par- 
tially operative. First, the great acquired power 
and territory of Sparta, her military training, her 
undisturbed political traditions, create an uncon- 
scious deference towards her such as was not felt 
towards any other state : next, she is seen (in the 
proceedings against Athens after the expulsion of 
Hippias) as summoning and conducting to war a 
cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, with 
certain formalities which give to the alliance an 
imposing permanence and solemnity : thirdly, her 
position becomes recognised as first power or pre- 
sident of Greece, both by foreigners who invite 
alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek help, such 
as the Platseans against Thebes or the Ionians 
against Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto 

tg>v Alyivr}T€<op ra TrtTroirjKoitv, irpobovres ttj v *E Waba. Com- 
pare viii. 144, ix. 7 • *EXXd8a deiuov noiovptvoi irpobovvai-~-& 
new and very important phrase. 

vii. 61. Tore be top KX topevta, tom a tv ttj Atylvrj, real KOtva r fj 
*EAAd8i ayaOa irpoo-e pya^6pevov t &c. 
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found willing to take on herself the performance of 
this duty of Protector general. She refused the 
Ionians and the Samian Mseandrius, as well as the 
Plataeans, in spite of their entreaties founded on 
common Hellenic lineage : the expedition which 
she undertook against Polvkrates of Samos was 
founded upon private motives for displeasure, even 
in the estimation of the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves : moreover, even if all these requests had 
been granted, she might have seemed to be rather 
obeying a generous sympathy than performing a 
duty incumbent upon her as superior. But in the 
case now before us, of Athens against iEgina, the 
latter consideration stands distinctly prominent. 
Athens is not a member of the cluster of Spartan 
allies, nor does she claim the compassion of Sparta, 
as defenceless against an overpowering Grecian 
neighbour. She complains of a Pan-Hellenic obli- 
gation as having been contravened by the iEgine- 
tans to her detriment and danger, and calls upon 
Sparta to enforce upon the delinquents respect to 
these obligations. For the first time in Grecian 
history, such a call is made; for the first time in 
Grecian history, it is effectively answered. We 
may reasonably doubt wdiether it would have been 
thus answered — considering the tardy, unimpres- 
sible, and home-keeping, character of the Spartans, 
with their general insensibility to distant dangers 1 — 
if the adventure of the Persian herald had not oc- 
curred to gall their pride beyond endurance ; to 
drive them into unpardonable hostility with the 

1 Thucyd. i. 70-118. aowoi irpos ipas (i. e. the Spartans) /xcAAifras 

Kdi airodrjfirjTai Trpos tV&jj/nordrovv, 
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Great King ; and to cast them into the same 
boat with Athens for keeping off an enemy who 
threatened the common liberties of Hellas. 

From this time, then, we may consider that One con- 

.... dition of 

there exists a recognised political union of Greece recognised 
against the Persian 1 — or at least something as near leadership 
to a political union as Grecian temper will permit extrme 6 
— with Sparta as its head for the present. To such v ' ei » kness 

1 1 or Argos 

a pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian history had been at Oiis 
gradually tending ; but the final event which placed 
it beyond dispute, and which humbled for the time 
her ancient and only rival — Argos — is now to be 
noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the ar- b.c. 496- 

J 495. 

rival of these Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly 
at the time when Miletus was besieged by the Per- 
sian generals, that a war broke out between Sparta 
and Argos 2 — on what grounds Herodotus does not 
inform us. Kleomenes, encouraged by a promise 
of the oracle that he should take Argos, led the 

1 Herodot. vii. 1-15-1-48. Oi avvcoporai 'EWtjvqjv en\ ra Xlfpa-r/. 

2 That which marks the siege of Miletus, and the defeat of the Ar- 
geians by Kleomenes, as contemporaneous, or nearly so, is — the com- 
mon oracular dictum delivered in reference to both : in the same pro- 
phecy of the Pytliia, one half alludes to the sufferings of Miletus, the 
other half to those of Argos (Herodot. vi. 19-//). 

Xpetofievotcri yap ’A pyeiotat eif Af\(f)oi(ri 7 re pi acoTTjptrjs rrjs TroXtoy 
rrjs (r(f)€rtpT]S, to fieu ey avrovs Toes’ 1 Apyeiovs (f>epov, ttjv TrapfvOrjKrjv 
€\p-qac f’s MiXrpr/ovs. 

I consider this evidence of date to be better than the statement of 
Pausanias. That author places the enterprise against Argos imme- 
diately ( avriKa — Paus. ni. -4, 1) after the accession of Kleomenes, who, 
as he was king when Masandrius came from Samos (Herodot. in. 1-18), 
must have come to the throne not later than 5 IS or 517 b.c. This 
would be thirty-seven years prior to *180 b.c. ; a date much too early 
for the war between Kleomenes and the Argeians, as we may see by 
Herodotus (vii. 149). 

VOL. IV. 2 F 
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Lacedaemonian troops to the banks of the Erasinus, 
the border river of the Argeian territory. But the 
sacrifices, without which no river could be crossed, 
were so unfavourable, -that he altered his course, 
extorted some vessels from iEgina and Sikyon 1 , 
and carried his troops by sea to Nauplia, the sea- 
port belonging to Argos, and to the territory of 
Tiryns. The Argeians having marched their forces 
down to resist him, the two armies joined battle at 
Sfipeia near Tiryns : Kleomen6s, by a piece of sim- 
plicity on the part of his enemies which we find it 
difficult to credit in Herodotus, was enabled to at- 
tack them unprepared, and obtained a decisive vic- 
tory. For the Argeians (it is stated) were so afraid 
of being over-reached by stratagem, in the post 
which their army occupied over against the enemy, 
that they listened for the commands proclaimed 
aloud by the Lacedaemonian herald, and performed 
with their own army the same order which they 
thus heard given. This came to the knowledge of 
Kleomenes, who communicated private notice to 
his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed orders 
to go to dinner, they should not obey, but imme- 
diately stand to their arms. We are to presume 
that the Argeian camp was sufficiently near to that 
of the Lacedaemonians to enable them to hear the 
voice of the herald, yet not within sight, from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the 
Argeians heard the herald in the enemy’s camp 
proclaim the word to go to dinner 2 , they went to 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 92. 

3 Herodot. vi. 78 ; compare Xenophon, Rep. Laced, xii. 6. Orders 
for evolutions in the field, in the Lacedaemonian military service, were 
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dinner themselves ; and in this disorderly condi- 
tion they were easily overthrown by the Spartans. 

Many of them perished in the field, while the 
fugitives took refuge in a thick grove consecrated 
to their eponymous hero Argus. Kleomenes pur- 
sued and enclosed them therein ; but thinking it 
safer to employ deceit rather than force, he ascer- 
tained from deserters the names of the chief Ar- 
geians thus shut up, and then invited them out 
successively by means of a herald — pretending that 
he had received their ransom, and that they were 
released. As fast as each man came out, he was 
put to death ; the fate of these unhappy sufferers 
being concealed from their comrades within the 
grove by the thickness of the foliage, until some 
one climbing to the top of a tree detected and pro- 
claimed the destruction going on— after about fifty 
of the victims had perished. Unable to entice any Destruction 
more of the Argeians from their consecrated refuge, geians by 
which they still vainly hoped would protect them, ^'™“ eiiee ’ 
Kleomenes set fire to the grove, and burnt it to the s rove of 

. # the hero 

ground, insomuch that the persons within it appear Argus, 
to have been destroyed either by fire or by sword 1 . 

After the conflagration had begun, he inquired for 
the first time to whom the grove belonged, and 
learnt that it belonged to the hero Argus. 

Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower 
and strength of Argos, perished in this disastrous 
battle and retreat. And so completely was the city 
prostrated, that Kleomenes might easily have taken 

not proclaimed by the herald, but transmitted through the various gra- 
dations of officers (Thucyd. v. 66). 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 79, 80. 


2 f 2 
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it, had he chosen to march thither forthwith and 
attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later 
historians whom Pausanias, Polysenus, and Plutarch 
have copied, he did march thither and attack it, 
but was repulsed by the valour of the Argeian wo- 
men ; who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned by 
the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, 
headed by the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly de- 
fended the walls 1 . This is probably a mythe, ge- 
nerated by a desire to embody in detail the dictum 
of the oracle a little before, about “ the female con- 
quering the male 2 .” Without meaning to deny that 
the Argeian women might have been capable of 
achieving so patriotic a deed, if Kleomenes had 
actually marched to the attack of their city, we are 
compelled by the distinct statement of Herodotus 
to affirm that he never did attack it. Immediately 
after the burning of the sacred grove of Argos, he 

1 Pausan. ii. 20, 7 ; Poly am. viii. 33 ; Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. 
p. 245 ; Suidas, v. TeArViXAa. 

Plutarch cites the historian Sokrates of Argos for this story about 
Telesilla; an historian, or perhaps composer of a mpafyrfms "Apyovs, 
of unknown date : compare Diogen. Laert. ii. 5, 47, and Plutarch, 
Qusestion. Romaic, p. 270-277. According to his representation, 
Kleomenes and Dcmaratus jointly assaulted the town of Argos, and 
Demaratus, after having penetrated into the town and become master 
of the Pamphyliakon, was driven out again by the women. Now Hero- 
dotus informs us that Kleomenes and Demaratus were never employed 
upon the same expedition, after the disagreement in their march to 
Attica (v. 75, vi. 64). 

3 Herodot. vi. 77. 

’AXA' orav rj Or: A (In Tin 1 apatva I'lKi) irairu 
’E£fX day, mi *C8os (v ’ Apyeiouriv upijrai. &c. 

If this prophecy can he said to have any distinct meaning, it pro- 
bably refers to Here, as protectress of Argos, repulsing the Spartans. 

Pausanias (ii. 20, 7) might well doubt whether Herodotus understood 
this oracle in the same sense as he did : it is plain that Herodotus 
could not have so understood it. 
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dismissed the bulk of his army to Sparta, retaining 
only one thousand choice troops — with whom he 
marched up to the Heraeum, or great temple of 
Here), between Argos and Mykeme, to offer sacri- 
fice. The priest in attendance forbade him to enter, 
saying that no stranger was allowed to offer sacri- 
fice in the temple. But Kleomenes had once already 
forced his way into the sanctuary of Athene on the 
Athenian acropolis, in spite of the priestess and her 
interdict — and he now acted still more brutally to- 
wards the Argeian priest, directing some helots to 
drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having 
offered sacrifice, Kleomenes returned with his re- 
maining force to Sparta 1 . 

But the army whom he had sent home returned He is tried 
with a full persuasion that Argos might easily have liar mode* 1 " 
been taken — that the king alone was to blame for 
having missed the opportunity. As soon as he him- ted - 
self returned, his enemies (perhaps his colleague 
Demaratus) brought him to trial before the ephors 
on a charge of having been bribed, against which he 
defended himself as follows. He had invaded the 
hostile territory on the faith of an assurance from 
the oracle that he should take Argos ; but so soon 
as he had burnt down the sacred grove of the hero 
Argus (without knowing to whom it belonged), he 
became at once sensible that this was all that the 
god meant by taking Argos, and therefore that the 
divine promise had been fully realized. Accord- 
ingly, he did not think himself at liberty to com- 
mence any fresh attack, until he had ascertained 
whether the gods would approve it and would grant 
him success. It was with this view that he sacri- 
1 Ileroilot. vi. SO, SI : compare v. 72. 
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ficed in the H6rseum. But though his sacrifice was 
favourable, he observed that the flame kindled on 
the altar flashed back from the bosom of the statue 
of H£r§, and not from her head. If the flame had 
flashed from her head, he would have known at 
once that the gods intended him to take the city by 
storm 1 ; but the flash from her bosom plainly indi- 
cated that the topmost success was out of his reach, 
and that he had already reaped all the glories which 
they intended for him. We may see that Hero- 
dotus, though he refrains from criticising this story, 
suspects it to be a fabrication. Not so the Spartan 
ephors : to them it appeared not less true as a story 
than triumphant as a defence, ensuring to Kleo- 
menes an honourable acquittal 9 . 


1 Herodot. vi. 82. el piv yap ex rrjs Ke(f)a\rjs tov dyahparoi 
i^iAaptyf, alpiciv av Kar aicpijs Tijv noAiv' e’x twv <m)6(mv Se Aap- 
^avrov, 7i av o£ nfnoirjadai ocrov 6 6t os ijOiXc . 

For the expression alpieiv Kar aicpijs, compare Herodot. vi, 21 and 
Damm. Lex. Homer, v. dicpds. In this expression as generally used, the 
last words Kar’ aKpijs have lost their primitive and special sense, and do 
little more than intensify the simple aipuiv ■ — equivalent to something 
like “ de fond en eomble for Kleomenes is accused by his enemies — 
< papevoi piv hcopohoKrjirairra, ovk eXeeiv to "Apyos, napiov ( uireTt ois piv 
eAtlv. But in the story recounted by Kleomenes, the words Kar axpr/s 
come back to their primitive meaning, and serve as the foundation for 
his religious inference, from type to thing typified : if the light had 
shone from the head or top of the statue, this would have intimated 
that the gods meant him to take the city “from top to bottom.” 

In regard to this very illustrative story — which there seems no rea- 
son for mistrusting — the contrast between the point of view of Hero- 
dotus and that of the Spartan ephors deserves notice. The former, 
while he affirms distinctly that it was the real story told by Kleomenes, 
suspects its truth, and utters as much of scepticism as his pious fear 
will permit him : the latter find it in complete harmony both with their 
canon of belief and with their religious feeling — KXeopewjs hi crcpi e"Xf|e, 
o ore (l ij/fvhopevos ovre el dXijBia Aiyiov, tra<j>rjvi or final' eXe£e 

8’ Taira fie Xiyaiv, mard re Kal o iKora efio/cee Z~apTli]TT]{Ti Xe'ye iv, 

Ka'i aniipvye TroXXar roil fiiancomir, 

3 Compare Pausanias, ii. 20, 8. 
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Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity 
of taking Argos, his victories already gained had 
inflicted upon her a blow such as she did not re- 
cover for a generation, and put her for a time out 
of all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece 
with Lacedmmon. I have already mentioned that 
both in legend and in earliest history, Argos stands 
forth as the first power in Greece, with legendary 
claims to headship, and decidedly above Lace- 
daemon ; who gradually usurps from her, first the 
reality of superior power, next the recognition of 
pre-eminence — and is now, at the period which we 
have reached, taking upon herself both the rights 
and the duties of a presiding state over a body of 
allies who are bound both to her and to each other. 
Her title to this honour, however, was never ad- 
mitted at Argos, nor is it improbable that the war 
just described grew in some way or other out of 
the increasing presidential power which circum- 
stances were tending to throw into her hands. Now 
such complete temporary prostration of Argos was 
an essential condition to the quiet acquisition of 
this power by Sparta. Occurring as it did two or 
three years before the above-recounted adventure 
of the heralds, it removed the only rival at that 
time both willing and able to compete with Sparta 
— a rival who might well have prevented any effect- 
ive union under another chief, though she could no 
longer have secured any Pan-hellenic ascendency 
for herself — a rival who would have seconded iEgina 
in her submission to the Persians, and would thus 
have lamed incurably the defensive force of Greece. 
The ships which Kleornenes had obtained from the 
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iEginetans as well as from the Sikyonians, against 
their own will, for landing his troops at Nauplia, 
brought upon both these cities the enmity of Argos, 
which the Sikyonians compromised by paying a 
sum of money, while theyEginetans refused to do so 1 . 
And thus the circumstances of the Kleomenic war 
had the effect not only of enfeebling Argos, but of 
alienating her from her natural allies and sup- 
porters, and clearing the ground for undisputed 
Spartan primacy. 

Returning now to the complaint preferred by 
Athens to the Spartans against the traitorous sub- 
mission of iEgina to Darius, we find that king 
Kleomenes passed immediately over to that island 
for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He 
was proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners 
several of the leading JLginetans, when Krius and 
some others among them opposed to him a menacing 
resistance, telling him that he came without any 
regular warrant from Sparta and under the influence 
of Athenian bribes — that in order to carry authority, 
both the Spartan kings ought to come together. 
It was not of their own accord that the iEginetans 
ventured to adopt so dangerous a course. Dema- 
ratus, the colleague of Kleomenes in the junior or 
Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to them the 
step and promised to carry them through it safely 2 . 
Dissension between the two coordinate kings was 
no new phenomenon at Sparta ; but in the case of 
Demaratus and Kleomenes, it had broken out some 

1 Heroilot. vi. 92. 

Herodot. vi. 50. Kp7os- — fktyt (V rnvra ft- emoTn\rjt rr/s tfppnpijTov. 
Compare Pausan. in. 4. 
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years previously on the occasion of the march 
against Attica ; and Demaratus, hating his colleague 
more than ever, entered into the present intrigue 
with the iEginetans with the deliberate purpose of 
frustrating his intervention. He succeeded so well, 
that Kleomen6s was compelled to return to Sparta ; 
not without unequivocal menace against Krius and 
the other iEginetans who had repelled him 1 , and 
not without a thorough determination to depose 
Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached 
to the legitimacy of Demaratus’s birth. His re- 
puted father Aristo had had no offspring by two 
successive wives : at last he became enamoured of 
the wife of his friend Agetus — a woman of sur- 
passing beauty — and entrapped him into an agree- 
ment, whereby each solemnly bound himself to sur- 
render anything belonging to him which the other 
might ask for. That which Agetus asked from 
Aristo was at once given : in return the latter 
demanded to have the wife of Agetus, who was 
thunderstruck at the request and indignantly com- 
plained of having been cheated into a sacrifice of 
all others the most painful : nevertheless the oath 
was peremptory, and he was forced to comply. 
The birth of Demaratus took place so soon after 
this change of husbands, that when it was first 
made known to Aristo, as he sat upon a bench 
along with the ephors, he counted on his fingers 
the number of months since his marriage and ex- 
claimed with an oath — “ The child cannot be mine.” 
He soon however retracted his opinion and acknow- 

1 Hcrodot. Vi. 50-61, 64. Arjpdprjros — <f)$6v O) Ka'i ayjj xpc&ptvo*. 
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ledged the child, who, growing up without any ques- 
tion publicly raised as to his birth, succeeded his 
father on the throne. But the original words of 
Aristo had never been forgotten, and private sus- 
picions were still cherished that Demaratus was 
really the son of his mother’s first husband 1 . 


deposed, ” S Of these suspicions Kleomenes now resolved to 

ch?dg e ° ty " ava ^ himself, exciting Leotychides, the next heir 
chosen in the Prokleid line of kings, to impugn publicly 

intrigues of the legitimacy of Demaratus ; engaging to second 
Kleomenes. j n fl uence as nex t i n or( Jer for the 


crown ; and exacting in return a promise that he 
would support the intervention against iEgina. 
Leotychides was animated not merely by ambition, 
but also by private enmity against Demaratus, who 
had disappointed him of his intended bride : he 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Dema- 
ratus as no true Herakleid, and produced evidence 
to prove the original doubts expressed by Aristo. 
A serious dispute was thus raised at Sparta, and 
Kleomenes, espousing the pretensions of Leotychi- 
d£s, recommended that the question as to the legi- 
timacy of Demaratus should be decided by reference 
to the Delphian oracle. Through the influence of 
Kobon, a powerful native of Delphi, he procured 
from the Pythian priestess an answer pronouncing 
that Demaratus was not the son of Aristo 2 . Leo- 


1 Herodot. vi. 61, 62, 63. 

Herodot. vi. 65, 66. In an analogous case afterwards, where the 
succession was disputed between Agesilaus the brother, and Leotychi- 
des the reputed son of the deceased king Agis, the Lacedaemonians 
appear to have taken upon themselves to pronounce Leotychides ille- 
gitimate ; or rather to assume tacitly such illegitimacy by choosing 
Agesilaus in preference, without the aid of the oracle (Xenophon, Hel- 
len. iii. 3, 1-4 ; Plutarch, Agesilaus, e. 3). The previous oracle from 
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tychid£s thus became king of the Prokleid line, 
while Demaratus descended into a private station, 
and was elected at the ensuing solemnity of the 
Gymnopaedia to an official function. The new king, 
unable to repress a burst of triumphant spite, sent 
an attendant to ask him in the public theatre, how 
he felt as an officer after having once been a king. 

Stung with this insult, Demaratus replied that he 
himself had tried them both, and that Leotychides 
might in time come to try them both also : the 
question (he added) shall bear its fruit — great evil, 
or great good, to Sparta. So saying, he covered 
his face and retired home from the theatre — offered 
a solemn farewell sacrifice at the altar ofZeusHer- 
keios, and solemnly adjured his mother to declare 
to him who his real father was — then at once quitted 
Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult 
the Delphian oracle 1 . 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited Demaratus 

« • • leaves 

and ambitious man — noted, among other things, as s P arta and 
the only Lacedaemonian king down to the time of n^ils. 
Herodotus who had ever gained a chariot victory 
at Olympia ; and Kleomen^s and Leotychides be- 
came alarmed at the mischief which he might do 
them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no Herakleid 
was allowed to establish his residence out of the 
country, on pain of death : this marks the sentiment 
of the Lacedaemonians, and Demaratus was not the 

Delphi, however, (fcvXd^aaOcu r i) v ^o>\rjv ftatriXtiav, was cited on the oc- 
casion, and the question was, in what manner it should be interpreted. 

1 Herodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer made by the mother to this ap- 
peal — informing Demaratus that he is the son either of King Aristo, or 
of the hero Astrabakus — is extremely interesting as an evidence of Gre- 
cian manners and feeling. 
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less likely to give trouble because they had pro- 
nounced him illegitimate 1 . Accordingly they sent 
in pursuit of him, and seized him in the island of 
Zakynthus. But the Zakynthians would not con- 
sent to surrender him, so that he passed unob- 
structed into Asia, where he presented himself to 
Darius, and was received with abundant favours 
and presents 2 . We shall hereafter find him the 
companion of Xerxls, giving to that monarch ad- 
vice such as, if it had been acted upon, would have 
proved the ruin of Grecian independence ; to which 
however he would have been even more dangerous, 
if he had remained at home as king of Sparta. 

Meanwhile Kleomenes, having obtained a con- 
sentient colleague in Leotychides, went with him 
over to iEgina, eager to revenge himself for the 
affront which had been put upon him. To the re- 
quisition and presence of the two kings jointly, the 
^Eginetans did not dare to oppose any resistance. 
Kleomenes made choice of ten citizens, eminent for 
wealth, station, and influence, among whom w T ere 
Krius and another person named Kasambus, the 
two most powerful men in the island. Conveying 
them away to Athens, he deposited them as hostages 
in the hands of the Athenians 3 . 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and 
of Greece generally were found by the Persian ar- 
mament which landed at Marathon, the progress of 
which we are now about to follow. And the events 

1 Plutarch, Agis, c. 11. Kara Brj riva vopop iraXcubv, os ovk ca top 
'H/jaAcXft^v cVc yvvaucbs dWodcnrijs reKvovadai, top S’ mrikBovra ttjs 

2 napTT]S €7Tl fi€TOlKl(TfJl<p 7 TpOS CTtpOVS aTto6in)(TK€lV Kc\<SV€l. 

* Herodot. vi. 70. 3 Herodot. vi. 73. 
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just recounted were of material importance, consi- 
dered in their indirect bearing upon the success of 
that armament. Sparta had now, on the invitation 
of Athens, assumed to herself for the first time a 
formal Pan-hellenic primacy, her ancient rival 
Argos being too much broken to contest it — her 
two kings, at this juncture unanimous, employ 
their presiding interference in coercing iEgina, and 
placing -dEginetan hostages in the hands of Athens. 
The iEginetans would not have been unwilling to 
purchase victory over a neighbour and rival at the 
cost of submission to Persia, and it was the Spartan 
interference only which restrained them from assail- 
ing Athens conjointly with the Persian invaders ; 
thus leaving the hands of the latter free, and her 
courage undiminished, for the coming trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together 
in consequence of the preparation made during the 
last two years in every part of the empire, had as- 
sembled in the Alei'an plain of Kilikia near the sea. 
A fleet of six hundred armed triremes, together with 
many transports both for men and horses, was 
brought hither for their embarkation: the troops 
were put on board and sailed along the coast to 
Samos in Ionia. The Ionic and ASolic Greeks con- 
stituted an important part of this armament, and 
the Athenian exile Hippias was on board as guide 
and auxiliary in the attack of Attica. The generals 
were Datis, a Median 1 — and Artaphernes, son of 
the satrap of Sardis so named, and nephew of Da- 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 94. AimV r(, iovra M jjSov ytvos, &c. 

Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pausanias, c. 1) calls Mardonius a Mede; 
which cannot he true, since he was the son of Gobryas, one of the 
seven Persian conspirators (Herodot. vi. 43). 
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rius. We may remark that Datis is the first per- 
son of Median lineage who is mentioned as ap- 
pointed to high command after the accession of 
Darius, which had been preceded and marked, as 
I have noticed in a former chapter, by an outbreak 
of hostile nationality between the Medes and Per- 
sians. Their instructions were, generally, to reduce 
to subjection and tribute all such Greeks as had 
not already given earth and water. But Darius 
directed them most particularly to conquer Eretria 
and Athens, and to bring the inhabitants as slaves 
into his presence*. These orders were literally 
meant, and probably neither the generals nor the 
soldiers of this vast armament doubted that they 
would be literally executed ; and that before the 
end of the year, the wives, or rather the widows, 
of men like Themistokl^s and Aristeides would be 
seen among a mournful train of Athenian prisoners 
on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus accomplish- 
ing the wish expressed by Queen Atossa at the in- 
stance of Demok£des. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos de- 
terred the Persians from following the example of 
Mardonius, and taking their course by the Helles- 
pont and Thrace. It was resolved to strike straight 
across the .Egean 2 (the mode of attack which in- 
telligent Greeks like Themistokles most feared, 
even after the repulse of Xerxes) from Samos to 
Euboea, attacking the intermediate islands in the 

1 Herodot. vi. 94. irrciXapcvos 8e dniirtfnrc, i^avhpaTvob'nravras ’E pe- 
rplav Kai \\6rjvas, aytiv (witw is oyfriv ra dvSpdrroda. 

According to the Menexenus of Plato (c. 17- p- 245), Darius ordered 
Datis to fulfil this order on peril of his own head ; no such harshness 
appears in Herodotus. 5 Thucyd. i. 93. 
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way. Among those islands was Naxos, which ten 
years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly 
repelled the Persian Megabates with the Milesiaa 
Aristagoras. It was one of the main objects of 
Datis to efface this stain on the Persian arms and to 
take a signal revenge on the Naxians 1 . Crossing 
from Samos to Naxos, he landed his army on the 
island, which was found an easier prize than he had 
expected. The terrified citizens, abandoning their 
town, fled with their families to the highest sum- 
mits of their mountains ; while the Persians, seizing 
as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, burnt 
the undefended town with its edifices sacred and 
profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian 
sentiment towards the Persians, created by the ter- 
ror-striking reconquest of Ionia, and by the exhi- 
bition of a large Phenician fleet in the ^Egean. 
The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had 
been before the Ionic revolt, and the successful re- 
sistance then made might have been supposed likely 
to nerve the courage of its inhabitants. Yet such 
is the fear now inspired by a Persian armament, 
that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon 
their town and their gods without striking a blow 2 , 
and think of nothing but personal safety for them- 
selves and their families. A sad augury for Athens 
and Eretria ! 

1 Herodot. vi. 95, 96. «rl raimjv (Naxos) yap 5ij Trparnjv cjrclxov 
aTpaTcv€<r6ai oi Hepaai, pefiiajpevot rajp tt portpov. 

5 The historians of Naxos affirmed that Datis had been repulsed from 
the island. We find this statement in Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. 
c. 36. p. 869, among his violent and unfounded contradictions of He- 
rodotus. 
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From Naxos Datis despatched his fleet round 
the other Cyclades islands, requiring from each, 
hostages for fidelity and a contingent to increase his 
army. With the sacred island of Delos, however, 
he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The Delians 
had fled before his approach to Tenos, but Datis 
sent a herald to invite them back again, promised 
to preserve their persons and property inviolate, 
and proclaimed that he had received express orders 
from the Great King to reverence the island in 
which Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts 
corresponded with this language ; for the fleet was 
not allowed to touch the island, and he himself, 
landing with only a few attendants, offered a mag- 
nificent sacrifice at the altar. A large portion of 
his armament consisted of Ionic Greeks, and this 
pronounced respect to the island of Delos may pro- 
bably he ascribed to the desire of satisfying their 
religious feelings ; for in their days of early free- 
dom, this island had been the scene of their solemn 
periodical festivals, as I have already more than 
once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the 
islands, and demanding reinforcements as well as 
hostages from each, Datis at length touched the 
southernmost portion of Euboea — the town of Ka- 
rystus and its territory 1 . The Karystians, though 
at first refusing either to give hostages or to furnish 
any reinforcements against their friends and neigh- 
bours, were speedily compelled to submission by 
the aggressive devastation of the invaders. This 
was the first taste of resistance which Datis had yet 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 99. 
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experienced ; and the facility with which it was 
overcome gave him a promising omen as to his 
success against Eretria, whither he soon arrived. 

The destination of the armament was no secret 
to the inhabitants of this fated city, among whom 
consternation, aggravated by intestine differences, 
was the reigning sentiment. They made applica- 
tion to Athens for aid, which was readily and con- 
veniently afforded to them by means of those four 
thousand kleruchs or out-citizens, whom the Athe- 
nians had planted sixteen years before in the neigh- 
bouring territory of Chalkis. Notwithstanding 
this reinforcement, however, many of them de- 
spaired of defending the city, and thought only of 
seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of the 
island, as the more numerous and powerful Naxians 
had already done before them ; while another party, 
treacherously seeking their own profit out of the 
public calamity, lay in wait for an opportunity of 
betraying the city to the Persians'. Though a 
public resolution was taken to defend the city, yet 
so manifest was the absence of that stoutness of 
heart which could alone avail to save it, that a 

1 Ilerodot. vi. 100. Tojc St 'Eptrpittav f)v apa nvSiv vyits fiovAtvpa, 
oi p€TC7rep7rovTo ptv ’Aflrjvaiovs, t<f>pi>ytov St Sttpatriaf idtas' oi pip yap 
avrojp ifiovAtvopro tWtTTtiv rfjv rroAip ts ra tutpa rrj e Eifiolrfs, iiAXr.i St 
ai’TtoP, iSta Ktpdea irpotrStKoptpoi Trapa rail Hi pat w olataOai, npodoairjv 
€<TKtVa£t)PTO. 

Allusion to this treason among the Eretrians is to be found in a say- 
ing of Themistokles (Plutarch. Themist. c. 11). 

The story told by Herakleides Pouticus (ap. Athens?, xii. p. 536), of 
an earlier Persian armament which had assailed Eretria and failed, 
cannot be at all understood ; it rather looks like a mythe to explain the 
origin of the great wealth possessed by the family of Kallias at Athens 
— the AaKKozAovTos. There is another story, haring the same expla- 
natory object, in Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 5. 

VOL. IV. 2 G 
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leading Eretrian named iEschines was not ashamed 
to forewarn the four thousand Athenian ailies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves 
before it was too late. They followed his advice and 
passed over to Attica by w r ay of Oropus ; while the 
Persians disembarked their troops, and even their 
horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would come 
out and fight, at Tamynse and other places in the 
territory. As the Eretrians did not come out, they 
proceeded to lay siege to the city, and for some days 
met with a brave resistance, so that the loss on both 
sides was considerable. At length two of the leading 
citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, with others, be- 
trayed Eretria to the besiegers ; its temples were 
burnt, and its inhabitants dragged into slavery 1 . It 
is impossible to credit the exaggerated statement of 
Plato, which is applied by him to the Persians at 
Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus 
to the Persians at Chios and Samos — that they sw T ept 
the territory clean of inhabitants by joining hands 
and forming a line across its whole breadth 2 . Evi- 
dently this is an idea, illustrating the possible effects 
of numbers and ruinous conquest, which has been 
woven into the tissue of historical statements, like 

1 Herodot. vi. 101, 102. 

... 3 ^ at0 > ^egg. ii*- P- 698, and Menexen. c. 10. p. 240 ; Diogen. Laert. 
iii. 33; Herodot. vi. 31 : compare Strabo, x. p. 446, who ascribes to 
Herodotus the statement of Plato about the <rayr)vev<ns of Eretria. 
Plato says nothing about the betrayal of the city. 

It is to be remarked, that in the passage of the Treatise de Eegibus, 
Plato mentions this story (about the Persians having swept the terri- 
tory of Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with some doubt as to its truth, 
and as if it were a rumour intentionally circulated by Datis with a view 
to frighten the Athenians. But in the Menexenus, the story is given 
as if it were an authentic historical fact. 
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so many other illustrative ideas in the writings of 
Greek authors. That a large proportion of the in- 
habitants were carried away as prisoners, there can 
be no doubt. But' the traitors who betrayed the 
town were spared and rewarded by the Persians 1 , 
and we see plainly that either some of the inhabit- 
ants must have been left, or new settlers intro- 
duced, when we find the Eretrians reckoned ten 
years afterwards among the opponents of Xerxes. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no re- Datis lands 
sistance one of the two express objects commanded thon. 
by Darius, and his army were elated with the con- 
fident hope of soon completing the other. After 
halting a few days at Eretria, and depositing in the 
neighbouring islet of iEgilia the prisoners recently 
captured, he re-embarked his army to cross over to 
Attica, and landed in the memorable bay of Mara- 
thon on the eastern coast — the spot indicated by 
the despot Hippias, who now landed along with the 
Persians, twenty years after his expulsion from the 
government. Forty-seven years had elapsed since 
he had made as a young man this same passage, 
from Eretria to Marathon, in conjunction with his 
father Peisistratus, on the occasion of the second 
restoration of the latter. On that previous occa- 
sion, the force accompanying the lather had been 

1 Plutarch, Do Gamilitate, c. 15. j>. 510. The descendants of Gon- 
gylus the Eretriau, who passed over to the Persians on this occasion, 
are found nearly a century afterwards in possession of a town and 
district in Mysia, which the Persian king had bestowed upon their 
ancestor. Herodotus does not mention Gongylus (Xenoph. Hellen. 
iii. 1, 6). 

This surrender to the Persians drew upon the Eretrians bitter 
remarks at the time of the battle of Salamis (Plutarch, Themistokles, 
c. 11). 

2 g 2 
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immeasurably inferior to that which now seconded 
the son ; yet it had been found amply sufficient to 
carry him in triumph to Athens, w r ith feeble oppo- 
sition from citizens alike irresolute and disunited. 
And the march of Hippias from Marathon to Athens 
would now have been equally easy, as it was doubt- 
less conceived to be by himself, both in his waking 
hopes and in the dream which Herodotus mentions 
— had not the Athenians whom he found been men 
radically different from those whom he had left. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, 
under the democratical institutions which had sub- 
sisted since the dispossession of Hippias, I have 
already pointed attention in a former chapter. The 
modifications introduced by Kleisthen^s in the 
constitution had now existed eighteen or nineteen 
years, without any attempt to overthrow them by 
violence. The Ten Tribes, each with its constituent 
demes, had become a part of the established habits 
of the country, and the citizens had become accus- 
tomed to exercise a genuine and self-determined 
decision, in their assemblies political as well as ju- 
dicial ; w 7 hile even the senate of Areopagus, reno- 
vated by the nine annual archons successively 
chosen who passed into it after their year of office, 
had also become identified in feeling with the con- 
stitution of Kleisthen6s. Individual citizens doubt- 
less remained, partisans in secret, and perhaps cor- 
respondents, of Hippias ; but the mass of citizens, 
in every scale of life, could look upon his return 
wdth nothing but terror and aversion. With what 
degree of newly-acquired energy the democratical 
Athenians could act in defence of their country and 
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institutions, has already been related in a former 
chapter ; though unfortunately we possess few par- 
ticulars of Athenian history, during the ten years 
preceding 490 b.c., jior can we follow in detail the 
working of the government. The new form how- 
ever which Athenian politics had assumed becomes 
partially manifest when we observe the three leaders 
who stand prominent at this important epoch — 
Miltiades, Themistokles, and Aristeides. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens 
three or four years before the approach of Datis, 
after six or seven years’ absence in the Cherso- 
nesus of Thrace, whither he had been originally 
sent by Hippias about the year 517-516 b.c., to 
inherit the property as well as the supremacy of his 
uncle the cekist Miltiades. As despot of the Cher- 
sonese, and as one of the subjects of Persia, he had 
been among the Ionians who accompanied Darius 
to the Danube in his Scythian expedition, and he 
had been the author of that memorable recom- 
mendation which Histiieus and the other despots 
did not think it their interest to follow — of destroy- 
ing the bridge and leaving the Persian king to 
perish. Subsequently he had been unable to re- 
main permanently in the Chersonese, for reasons 
which have before been noticed ; yet he seems to 
have occupied it during the period of the Ionic 
revolt 1 . What part he took in that revolt, we do 
not know. But he availed himself of the period 

1 The chapter of Herodotus (vi. d0) relating to the adventures of Mil- 
tiades is extremely perplexing, as I have already remarked in a former 
note : and Wesseling considers that it involves chronological difficulties 
which our present MSS. do not enable ns to clear up. Neither Schueig- 
haiiser, nor the explanation cited in Bahr’s note, is satisfactory. 
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while the Persian satraps were employed in sup- 
pressing it, and deprived of the mastery of the sea, 
to expel, in conjunction with forces from Athens, 
both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic inha- 
bitants from the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. 
The extinction of the Ionic revolt threatened him 
with ruin ; so that when the Phenician fleet, in the 
summer following the capture of Miletus, made its 
conquering appearance in the Hellespont, he was 
forced to escape rapidly to Athens with his imme- 
diate friends and property, and with a small squadron 
of five ships. One of these ships, commanded by 
his son Metiochus, was actually captured between 
the Chersonese and Imbros ; and the Phenicians 
were most eager to capture himself’ — inasmuch as 
he was personally odious to Darius from his stre- 
nuous recommendation to destroy the bridge over 
the Danube. On arriving at Athens, after his escape 
from the Phenician fleet, he was brought to trial 
before the judicial popular assembly for alleged 
misgovernment in the Chersonese, or for what 
Herodotus calls “ his despotism” there exercised 2 . 
Nor is it improbable that the Athenian citizens 
settled in that peninsula may have had good reason 
to complain of him, — the more so as he had carried 
out with him the maxims of government prevalent 
at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his 
pay a body ot Thracian mercenaries. However the 
people at Athens honourably acquitted him, pro- 
bably in part from the reputation which he had 
obtained as conqueror of Lemnos 3 ; and he was one 

1 Herodot. vi. 43-101. Herodot. ri. 39-104. 

Herodot. vi. /cat Ttporcpov €vbotup( 03 v — -i. €. before 
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of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, 
during the year of this Persian expedition — chosen 
at the beginning of the Attic year, shortly after the 
summer solstice, at a time when Datis and Hippias 
had actually sailed, and were known to be ap- 
proaching. 

The character of Miltiades is one of ’great bravery 
and decision — qualities pre-eminently useful to his 
country on the present crisis, and the more useful 
as he was under the strongest motive to put them 
forth, from the personal hostility of Darius towards 
him ; but he does not peculiarly belong to the de- 
mocracy of Kleisthenes, like his younger contem- 
poraries Themistokles and Aristeid&s. The two lat- 
ter are specimens of a class of men new at Athens 
since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megakles, 
the political leaders of the preceding generation. 
Themistokles and Aristeid£s, different as they were 
in disposition, agree in being politicians of the de- 
mocratical stamp, exercising ascendency by and 
through the people — devoting their time to the 
discharge of public duties, and to the frequent dis- 
cussions in the political and judicial meetings of 
the people — manifesting those combined powers of 
action, comprehension, and persuasive speech, 
which gradually accustomed the citizens to look to 
them as advisers as well as leaders — but always 
subject to criticism and accusation from unfriendly 
rivals, and exercising such rivalry towards each 
other with an asperity constantly increasing. In- 


the battle of Marathon. How much his reputation had been height- 
ened by the conquest of Lemnos, see Herodot. vi. 136. 
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stead of Attica disunited and torn into armed fac- 
tions, as it had been forty years before — the Diakrii 
under one man, and the Parali and Pedieis under 
others — we have now Attica one and indivisible ; 
regimented into a body of orderly hearers in the 
Pnvx, appointing and holding to accountability the 
magistrates, and open to be addressed by Themi- 
stoklfis, Aristeides, or any other citizen who can 
engage their attention. 

Neither Themistokl^s nor Aristeides could boast 
a lineage of gods and heroes, like the iEakid Mil- 
tiades 1 : both were of middling station and circum- 
stances. Aristeides, son of Lysimachus, was on both 
sides of pure Athenian blood. But the wife of Neo- 
kles, father of Themistokltjs, was a foreign woman 
of Thrace or of Karia : and such an alliance is the 
less surprising, since Themistokl^s must have been 
born during the dynasty of the Peisistratids, when 
the status of an Athenian citizen had not yet ac- 
quired its political value. There was a marked 
contrast between these tw ; o eminent men — those 
points which stood most conspicuous in the one 
being comparatively deficient in the other. In the 
description of Themistokles, which w T e have the 
advantage of finding briefly sketched by Thucy- 
dides, the circumstance most emphatically brought 
out is, his immense force of spontaneous invention 
and apprehension, without any previous aid either 
from teaching or gradual practice. The might of 
unassisted nature 2 was never so strikingly exhibited 
1 Ilerodot. vi. 35. 

Ihucyri. 1 . l.fcv f)v yap o Q(p.ujT0K\7js /3 efiaioTara bfj (favaecos 
HrjXoicriis kcii 6ia^>fpot/To)9 ti ey ovto paWov (Ttpcav a$~ios Oavpatrat' 
otfce tayap crwicrei kql ovt e 7rpopa6o>v is avrfjv ovr iiripo.- 
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as in him : he conceived the complications of a 
present embarrassment, and divined the chances of 
a mysterious future, with equal sagacity and equal 
quickness : the right expedient seemed to flash upon 
his mind extempore, even in the most perplexing 
contingences, without the least necessity for pre- 
meditation. Nor was he less distinguished for 
daring and resource in action. When engaged on 
any joint affairs, his superior competence marked 
him out as the leader for others to follow ; while no 
business, however foreign to his experience, ever 
took him by surprise, or came wholly amiss to him. 
Such is the remarkable picture which Thucydides 
draws of a countryman whose death nearly coin- 
cided in time with his own birth : the untutored 
readiness and universality of Themistoldes pro- 
bably formed in his mind a contrast to the more 
elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, 
with which the statesmen of his own day — and Pe- 
rikles especially, the greatest of them — approached 
the consideration and discussion of public affairs. 
Tliemistokles had received no teaching from philo- 
sophers, sophists and rhetors, who were the in- 
structors of well-born youth in the days of Thucy- 
dides, and whom Aristophanes, the contemporary of 
the latter, so unmercifully derides — treating such 
instruction as worse than nothing, and extolling, in 
comparison with it, the unlettered courage, with 


0a>v, ratu re it apaxprjpci 6t eAa^ttrnjs (3ov\rjs KpciTicrTO? yvapoiv, /cat twv 
fifWovroiv €7t\ nXetorov tov ycvrf<rop*vov opt arras ct/cacm/s. Kat a fiev 
perd \eipas *X OL ’ Kai *&iyV a ‘ a (r6cu oios re* cop Sc unetpos citj, Kpivai uca- 
v&s ovk ajrrjWaKTO. To re dptivov rj \iipQv <V ra> dffiavti crt irpottopa 
paAtcrra’ /cat to £vpi xav fiTTtiv, (fiver* cos pev Bvpdpei pcAcrijff 5c 
\VTrjTi, KpaTicrros &fj olros at»TO<rx*8tafcti/ &covra eyci/cro. 
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mere gymnastic accomplishments, of the victors 
at Marathon*. There is no evidence in the mind of 
Thucydides of any such undue contempt towards 
his own age. Though the same terms of contrast 
are tacitly present to his mind, he seems to treat 
the great capacity of Themistokles as the more a 
matter of wonder, since it sprung up without that 
preliminary cultivation which had gone to the ma- 
king of Periklls. 

The general character given by Plutarch 2 , though 
many of his anecdotes are both trifling and apo- 
cryphal, is quite consistent with the brief sketch 
just cited from Thucydides. Themistokles had an 
unbounded passion — not merely for glory, insomuch 
that the laurels of Miltiad6s acquired at Marathon 
deprived him of rest — but also for display of every 
kind. He was eager to vie with men richer than 
himself in showy exhibition — one great source, 
though not the only source, of popularity at Athens 
— nor was he at all scrupulous in procuring the 
means of doing so. Besides being assiduous in 
attendance at the Ekklesia and the Dikastery, he 
knew most of the citizens by name, and was always 
ready with advice to them in their private affairs. 
Moreover he possessed all the tactics of an expert 
party-man in conciliating political friends and in 
defeating political enemies ; and though he was in 
the early part of his life sincerely bent upon the 
upholding and aggrandisement of his country, and 

1 See the contrast of the old and new education, as set forth in Ari- 
stophanes, Nubes, 957-1003; also Ranae, 1067. 

About the training of Themistokles, compared with that of the con- 
temporaries of Perikles, see also Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 2. 

2 Plutarch, Themistokles, c, 3, 4, 5 ; Cornelius Nepos, Themist. c. 1. 
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was on some most critical occasions of unspeakable 
value to it — yet on the whole his morality was as 
reckless as his intelligence was eminent. He will be 
found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and 
employing tortuous means, sometimes indeed for 
ends in themselves honourable and patriotic, but 
sometimes also merely for enriching himself. He 
ended a glorious life by years of deep disgrace, with 
the forfeiture of all Hellenic esteem and brother- 
hood — a rich man, an exile, a traitor, and a pen- 
sioner of the Great King, pledged to undo his own 
previous work of liberation accomplished at the 
victory of Salamis. 

Of Aristeidfis we possess unfortunately no de- 
scription from the hand of Thucydides j yet his 
character is so simple and consistent, that we may 
safely accept the brief but unqualified encomium of 
Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in the bio- 
graphy of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 1 , however 
little the details of the latter can be trusted. Ari- 
steid£s was inferior to Themistokles in resource, 
quickness, flexibility, and power of coping with 
difficulties ; but incomparably superior to him, as 
well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in 
integrity public as well as private ; inaccessible to 
pecuniary temptations as well as to other seduc- 
tive influences, and deserving as well as enjoying 
the highest measure of personal confidence. He is 
described as the peculiar friend of Kleisthen6s, the 
first founder of the democracy 2 — as pursuing a 

1 Herodot. via. 79; Plato, Gorgias, c. 172. apicrrov avtpa tv 'A&q- 
vgtn Ka\ SiKaioraTov. 

5 Plutarch (Aristeides, c. 1-4 ; Themistokles, c. 3; An Seni sit ge- 
renda respublica, c. 12. p, 790 ; Preecepta Reip. Gerend. c. ii. p. 805). 


Aristeides. 
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straight and single-handed course in political life, 
with no solicitude for party-ties, and with little care 
either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies — as 
unflinching in the exposure of corrupt practices, by 
whomsoever committed or upheld — as earning for 
himself the lofty surname of the Just, not less by 
his judicial decisions in the capacity of archon, than 
by his equity in private arbitrations and even his 
candour in political dispute — and as manifesting, 
throughout a long public life full of tempting oppor- 
tunities, an uprightness without flaw and beyond all 
suspicion, recognised equally by his hitter contem- 
porary the poet Timokreon 1 and by the allies of 
Athens upon whom he first assessed the tribute. 
Few of the leading men in any part of Greece were 
without some taint on their reputation, deserved 
or undeserved, in regard to pecuniary probity ; but 
whoever became notoriously recognised as pos- 
sessing this vital quality, acquired by means of 
it a firmer hold on the public esteem than even 
eminent talents could confer. Thucydides ranks 
conspicuous probity among the first of the many 
ascendent qualities possessed by Perikles 2 ; and 
Nikias, equal to him in this respect, though immea- 
surably inferior in every other, owed to it a still 
larger proportion of that exaggerated confidence 
which the Athenian people continued so long to 
repose in him. The abilities of Aristeides, though 
apparently adequate to every occasion on which he 
was engaged, and only inferior when we compare 
him with so remarkable a man as Themistokles, 
were put in the shade by this incorruptible probity, 

1 Timokreon ap. Plutarch. Themistokles, c. 21. 

s Thucyd. ii. 65. 
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which procured for him, however, along with the 
general esteem, no inconsiderable amount of private 
enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, and even 
some jealousy from persons who heard it proclaimed 
with offensive ostentation. 

We are told that a rustic and unlettered citizen 
gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike 
against Aristeid^s 1 , on the simple ground that he 
was tired of hearing him always called the Just. 
Now the purity of the most honourable man will 
not bear to be so boastfully talked of as if he were 
the only honourable man in the country : the less 
it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it 
be felt ; and the story just alluded to, whether true 
or false, illustrates that natural reaction of feeling 
produced by absurd encomiasts, or perhaps by in- 
sidious enemies under the mask of encomiasts, -who 
trumpeted forth Aristeid£s as The Just man of At- 
tica, so as to wound the legitimate dignity of every 
one else. Neither indiscreet friends nor artful ene- 
mies, however, could rob him of the lasting esteem 
of his countrymen ; which he enjoyed, with inter- 
vals of their displeasure, to the end of his life. 
Though he was ostracised during a part of the 
period between the battles of Marathon and Salamis 
— at a time when the rivalry between him and The- 
mistokles was so violent that both could not remain 
at Athens without peril — yet the dangers of Athens 
during the invasion of Xerxes brought him back 
before the ten years of exile were expired. His for- 
tune, originally very moderate, was still farther di- 
minished during the course of his life, so that he 

1 Plutarch, Aristeid£», c. 7. 
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died very poor, and the state was obliged to lend 
aid to his children. 

Such were the characters of Themistokl^s and 
Aristeides, the two earliest leaders thrown up by 
the Athenian democracy. Half a century before, 
Themistokl&s would have been an active partisan 
in the faction of the Parali or the Pedieis, while 
Aristeides would probably have remained an un- 
noticed citizen. At the present period of Athenian 
history, the characters of the soldier, the magis- 
trate, and the orator, were intimately blended to- 
gether in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, 
though they tended more and more to divide them- 
selves during the ensuing century and a half. Ari- 
steid^s and Miltiades were both elected among the 
ten generals, each for his respective tribe, in the 
year of the expedition of Datis across the zEgean, 
and probably even after that expedition was known 
to be on its voyage. Moreover we are led to suspect 
from a passage in Plutarch, that Themistokles also 
was general of his tribe on the same occasion 1 , 
though this is doubtful ; but it is certain that he 
fought at Marathon. The ten generals had jointly 
the command of the army, each of them taking his 
turn to exercise it for a day : in addition to the ten, 
moreover, the third archon or polemarch w r as consi- 
dered as eleventh in the military council. The pole- 
march of this year was Kallimaehus of Aphidn* 2 . 
Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a 
great degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at 
the time when the four thousand Athenian kleruchs 
or settlers planted in Euboea — escaping from Ere- 

1 Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 5. 3 Herodot. vi. 109, 110. 
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tria, now invested by the Persians — brought word 
to their countrymen at home that the fall of that 
city was impending. It was obvious that the Per- 
sian host would proceed from Eretria forthwith 
against Athens, and a few days afterwards Hippias 
disembarked them at Marathon, whither the Athe- 
nian army marched to meet them. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens 
we have no details, but doubtless the alarm was 
hardly inferior to that which had been felt at Ere- 
tria : dissenting opinions were heard as to the 
proper steps to be taken, nor were suspicions of 
treason wanting. Pheidippid^s the courier was 
sent to Sparta immediately to solicit assistance ; 
and such was his prodigious activity, that he per- 
formed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, in 48 
hours 1 . He revealed to the ephors that Eretria 
was already enslaved, and entreated their assistance 
to avert the same fate from Athens, the most an- 
cient city in Greece. The Spartan authorities 
readily promised their aid, but unfortunately it was 
now the ninth day of the moon : ancient law or 
custom forbade them to march, in this month at 
least, during the last quarter before the full moon ; 
but after the full they engaged to march without 
delay. Five days’ delay at this critical moment 
might prove the utter ruin of the endangered city ; 
yet the reason assigned seems to have been no 
pretence on the part of the Spartans. It was mere 
blind tenacity of ancient habit, which we shall find 

1 Mr. Kinneir remarks that the Persian Cassids, or foot-messengers, 
will travel for several days successively at the rate of sixty or seventy’ 
miles a day (Geographical Memoir of Persia, p. 44). 
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to abate, though never to disappear, as we advance 
in their history 1 . Indeed their delay in marching 
to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven years after- 
wards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens 
and ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same 
selfish dulness. But the reason now given certainly 
looked very like a pretence, so that the Athenians 
could indulge no certain assurance that the Spar- 
tan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidip- 
pides was mischievous, as it tended to increase that 
uncertainty and indecision which already prevailed 
among the ten generals, as to the proper steps for 
meeting the invaders. Partly, perhaps, in reliance 
on this expected Spartan help, five out of the ten 
generals were decidedly averse to an immediate 
engagement with the Persians; while Miltiades 
with the remaining four strenuously urged that not 
a moment should be lost in bringing the enemy to 
action, without leaving time to the timid and the 
treacherous to establish correspondence with Hip- 
pias or to take any active step for paralysing united 
action on the part of the citizens. This most mo- 
mentous debate, upon which the fate of Athens 
hung, is represented by Herodotus to have oc- 
curred at Marathon, after the army had marched 
out and taken post there within sight of the Per- 
sians ; while Cornelius Nepos describes it as having 
been raised before the army quitted the city — 
upon the question, whether it was prudent to meet 
the enemy at all in the field, or to confine the 
1 Herodot. ix. 7-10. 
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defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccu- 
rate as this latter author generally is, his statement 
seems more probable here than that of Herodotus. 

For the ten generals would scarcely march out of 
Athens to Marathon, without having previously re- 
solved to fight : moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, 
which had already been raised at Eretria, seems 
the natural point on which the five mistrustful 
generals would take their stand. And probably 
indeed Miltiade's himself, if debarred from imme- 
diate action, would have preferred to hold posses- 
sion of Athens, and prevent any treacherous move- 
ment from breaking out there — rather than to re- 
main inactive on the hills, watching the Persians 
at Marathon, with the chance of a detachment from 
their numerous fleet sailing round to Phalgrum, 
and thus distracting by a double attack both the 
city and the camp. 

However this may be, the equal division of opi- urgent 
nion among the ten generals, whether manifested MihUd^° f 
at Marathon or at Athens, is certain — so that Mil- J£* TOur 
tiadgs had to await the casting-vote of the pole- immediate 
march Kallimachus. To him he represented em- casting- 
phatically the danger of delay, with the chance of ^march 
some traitorous intrigue occurring to excite disunion ^ tertmne * 
and aggravate the alarms of the citizens. Nothing 
could prevent such treason from breaking out, with 
all its terrific consequences of enslavement to the 
Persians and to Hippias, except a bold, decisive, 
and immediate attack — the success of -which he 
(Miltiadgs) was prepared to guarantee. Fortunately 
for Athens, the polemarch embraced the opinion of 

VOL. iv. 2 H 
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Mil ti ad 6s, so that the seditious movements which 
were preparing did not show themselves until after 
the battle had been gained. Aristeideis andThemi- 
stokles are both recorded to have seconded Mil- 
tiades warmly in this proposal — while all the other 
generals agreed in surrendering to Miltiadels their 
days of command, so as to make him as much as 
they could the sole leader of the army. It is said 
that the latter awaited the day of his own regular 
turn before he fought the battle 1 . Yet considering 
the eagerness which he displayed to bring on an 
immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose 
that he would have admitted any serious postpone- 
ment upon such a punctilio. 

theAthe While the army were mustered on the ground 
mans to sacred to Hdrakles near Marathon, with the Per- 

— the pia- sians and their fleet occupying the plain and shore 
tMMMiy”" beneath, and in preparation for immediate action — 
there ? 6 ” 1 ^ey were joined by the whole force of the little 
town of Plataea, consisting of about 1 000 hoplites, 
who had marched directly from their own city to 
the spot, along the southern range of Kithseron and 
passing through Dekeleia. We are. not told that 
they had been invited, and very probably the 
Athenians had never thought of summoning aid 
from this unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf 
they had taken upon themselves a lasting feud with 
Thebes and the Boeotian league 2 . Their coming 
on this important occasion seems to have been a 
spontaneous effort of gratitude, which ought not to 
be the less commended because their interests were 
really wrapped up in those of Athens — since if the 

1 Herodot. vi. 110. 2 Herodot. vi. 108-112. 
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latter had been conquered, nothing could have 
saved Plataea from being subdued by the Thebans — 
yet many a Grecian town would have disregarded 
both generous impulse and rational calculation, in 
the fear of provoking a new and terrific enemy. If 
we summon up to our imaginations all the circum-. 
stances of the case — which it requires some effort 
to do, because our authorities come from the subse- 
quent generations, after Greece had ceased to fear 
the Persians — we shall be sensible that this volun- 
teer march of the whole Plataean force to Marathon 
is one of the most affecting incidents of all Gre- 
cian history. Upon Athens generally it produced 
an indelible impression, commemorated ever after- 
wards in the public prayers of the Athenian herald 1 , 
and repaid by a grant to the Platseans of the full 
civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) 
of Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then 
marshalled at Marathon its effect must have been 
unspeakably powerful and encouraging, as a proof 
that they were not altogether isolated from Greece, 
and as an unexpected countervailing stimulus under 
circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathon, we are Numbers of 
told that the Athenians were 1 0,000 hoplites, either the an<UC9 ' 
including, or besides, the 1000 who came from Pla- 
tiea 2 Nor is this statement in itself improbable, 

1 Thucyd. iii. 55. 

* Justin states 10,000 Athenians, besides 1000 Platseans. Cornelius 
Nepos, Pausanias and Plutarch give 10,000 as the sum total of both. 

Justin, ii. 9; Corn. Nep. Miltiad. c. 4; Pausan. iv. 25, 5; x. 20, 2 : 
compare also Suidas, v. 'Itnrtas. 

Heeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pompeii, Dissertat. ii. 7) affirms that 
Trogus or Justin follows Herodotus in matters concerning the Persian 
invasions of Greece. He cannot have compared the two very atten- 

2 H 2 
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though it does not come from Herodotus, who is 
our only really valuable authority on the case, and 
who mentions no numerical total. Indeed the 
number named seems smaller than we should have 
expected, considering that no less than 4000 kle- 
ruchs or out-settled citizens had just come over 
from Euboea. A sufficient force of citizens must 
of course have been left behind to defend the city. 
The numbers of the Persians we cannot be said to 
know at all, nor is there anything certain except 
that they were greatly superior to the Greeks. We 
hear from Herodotus that their armament originally 
consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are 
not told how many separate transports there were ; 
and moreover, reinforcements had been procured as 
they came across the Aegean from the islands suc- 
cessively conquered. The aggregate crews on board 
of all their ships must have been between 150,000 
and 200,000 men ; but what proportion of these 
were fighting-men, or how many actually did fight 
at Marathon, we have no means of determining 1 . 

tively ; for Justin not only states several matters which are not to be 
found in Herodotus, but is at variance with the latter on some parti- 
culars not unimportant. 

Justin (ii. 9) says that the total of the Persian army was 600,000, 
and that 200,000 perished. Plato (Menexen. p. 240) and Lysias (Orat. 
Funebr. c. 7) speak of the Persian total as 500,000 men. Valerius Maxi- 
mus (v. 3), Pausanias (iv. 25), and Plutarch (Parallel. Gnec. ad init.), 
give 300,000 men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiades, c. 5) gives the more 
moderate total of 110,000 men. 

See the observations on the battle of Marathon made both by Colonel 
Leake and by Mr. Fmlay, who have examined and described the locality : 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, in Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. ii. p. 160 set ). ; and Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, 
in the same Transactions, vol. iii. p. 360-380, &c. 

Both have given remarks on the probable numbers of the armies 
assembled ; but there are really no materials, even few a probable guess. 
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There were a certain proportion of cavalry, and 
some transports expressly prepared for the convey- 
ance of horses : moreover, Herodotus tells us that 
Hippias selected the plain of Marathon for a land- 
ing-place, because it was the most convenient spot 
in Attica for cavalry movements — though it is 
singular, that in the battle the cavalry are not 
mentioned. 

Marathon, situated near to a bay on the eastern 
coast of Attica, and in a direction E.N.E. from 
Athens, is divided by the high ridge of Mount Pen- 
telikus from the city, with which it communicated 
by two roads, one to the north, another to the south 
of that mountain. Of these two roads, the northern, 
at once the shortest and the most difficult, is twenty- 
two miles in length ; the southern — longer but more 
easy, and the only one practicable for chariots — 
is twenty-six miles in length, or about six and a 
half hours of computed march. It passed between 
Mounts Pentelikus and Hymettus, through the 
ancient demes of GargeSttus and Pall£n£, and was the 
road by which Peisistratus and Hippias, when they 
landed at Marathon forty-seven years before, had 
marched to Athens. The bay of Marathon, sheltered 

in respect to the Persians. The silence of Herodotus (whom we shall ' 
find hereafter very circumstantial as to the numbers of the army under 
Xerxes) seems to show that he had no information which he could 
trust. His account of the battle of Marathon presents him in honour- 
able contrast with the loose and boastful assertors who followed him j 
for though he does not tell us much, and falls lamentably short of what 
we should like to know, yet all that he does say is reasonable and pro- 
bable as to the proceedings of both armies ; and the little which he 
states becomes more trustworthy on that very account — because it is 
so little — showing that he keeps strictly within his authorities. 

There is nothing in the account of Herodotus to make os believe that 
he had ever visited the gronnd of Marat ho n. 


Locality of 
Marathon. 
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by a projecting cape from the northward, affords both 
deep water and a shore convenient for landing ; 
while “ its plain (says a careful modern observer 1 ) 
extends in a perfect level along this fine bay and is 
in length about six miles, in breadth never less than 
about one mile and a half. Two marshes bound 
the extremities of the plain : the southern is not 
very large, and is almost dry at the conclusion of 
the great heats ; but the northern, which generally 
covers considerably more than a square mile, offers 
several parts which are at all seasons impassable. 
Both however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach be- 

1 See Mr. Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, Transaction?, &c., 
vol. iii. pp. 364, 368, 383, ut suprh : compare Hobhouse, Journey in 
Albania, i. p. 432. 

Colonel Leake thinks that the ancient town of Marathon was not 
on the exact site of the modem Marathon, but at a place called Yrani, 
a little to the south of Marathon (Leake on the' Demi of Attica, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 1829, vol. ii. p. 166). 

“ Below these two points,” he observes, “ (the tumuli of Vrana and 
the hill of Kotroni), the plain of Marathon expands to the shore of the 
bay, which is near two miles distant from the opening of the valley of 
Vrana. It is moderately well cultivated with com, and is one of the 
most fertile spots in Attica, though rather inconveniently subject to 
inundations from the two torrents which cross it, particularly that of 
Marathona. From Lucian (in Iearo-Menippo) it appears that the 
parts about CEnoe were noted for their fertility, and an Egyptian poet 
of the fifth century has celebrated the vines and olives of Marathon. 
It is natural to suppose that the vineyards occupied the rising grounds; 
and it is probable that the olive-trees were chiefly situated in the two 
valleys, where some are still growing : for as to the plain itself, the 
circumstances of the battle incline one to believe that it was anciently 
as destitute of trees as it is at the present day.” (Leake on the Demi of 
Attica, Trans, of Roy. Soc. of literature, vol. ii. p. 162.) 

Colonel Leake farther says, respecting the fitness of the Marathonian 
ground for cavalry movements : “ As I rode across the plain of Ma- 
rathon with a peasant of Vrana, he remarked to me that it was a 
fine place for cavalry to fight in. None of the modem Marathonii 
were above the rank of labourers ; they have heard that a great battle 
was once fought there, but that is all they know.” (Leake, ut sup. ii. 
P . 175.) 
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tween them and the sea. The uninterrupted flat- 
ness of the plain is hardly relieved by a single tree ; 
and an amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged 
mountains separates it from the rest of Attica, over 
the lower ridges of which some steep and difficult 
paths communicate with the districts of the inte- 
rior.” 

The position occupied by Miltiades before the 
battle, identified as it was to all subsequent Athe- 
nians by the sacred grove of Herakles near Mara- 
thon, was probably on some portion of the high 
ground above this plain, and Cornelius Nepos tells 
us that he protected it from the attacks of the Per- 
sian cavalry by felled trees obstructing the approach. 
The Persians occupied a position on the plain ; while 
their fleet was ranged along the beach, and Hippias 
himself marshalled them for the battle 1 . The native 
Persians and Sakse, the best troops in the whole 
army, were placed in the centre, which they consi- 
dered as the post of honour 2 , and which was occupied 


1 Herodot. vi. 107. 

3 Plutarch, Sympoxiac. i. 3. p. 619 ; Xenophon, Anabas. i. 8, 21 ; 
Arrian, ii. 8, 18 ; iii. 11, 16. 

We may compare, with this established battle-array of the Persian 
armies, that of the Turkish armies, adopted and constantly followed ever 
since the victorious battle of Ikonium in 1386, gained by Amurath I. 
over the Karamanians. The European troops (or those of Rum) occupy 
the left wing : the Asiatic troops (or those of Anatoli) the right wing : 
the Janissaries are in the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand Visir, sur- 
rounded by the national cavalry or Spahis, is in the central point of 
all (Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanniscben Reichs, book v. 
vol. i. p. 199). 

About the honour of occupying the right wing in a Grecian army, 
see in particular the animated dispute between the Athenians and the 
Tegeates before the battle of Platsea (Herodot. ix. 27) : it is the post 
assigned to the heroic kings of legendary warfare (Eurip. Supplices, 
657). 
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by the Persian king himself, when present at a bat- 
tle. The right wing was so regarded by the Greeks, 
and the polemarch Kallimaehus had the command 
of it ; the hoplites being arranged in the order of 
their respective tribes from right to left. At the 
extreme left stood the Plataeans. It was necessary 
for Miltiades to present a front equal or nearly equal 
to that of the more numerous Persian host, in order 
to guard himself from being taken in flank : and 
with this view ha drew up the central tribes, in- 
cluding the Leontis and Antiochis, in shallow files 
occupying a large breadth of ground ; while each 
of the wings was in stronger and deeper order, so 
as to make his attack efficient on both sides. His 
whole army consisted of hoplites, with some slaves 
as unarmed or light-armed attendants, but without 
either bowmen or cavalry. Nor could the Persians 
have been yery strong in this latter force, seeing 
that their horses had to be transported across the 
iEgean. But the elevated position of Miltiades en- 
abled them to take some measure of the numbers 
under his command, and the entire absence of ca- 
valry among their enemies could not but confirm 
the confidence with which a long career of unin- 
terrupted victory had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were 
favourable for battle, and Miltiades, who had every- 
thing to gain by coming immediately to close quar- 
ters, ordered his army to advance at a running step 
over the interval of one mile which separated the 
two armies. This rapid forward movement, ac- 
companied by the war-cry or paean which always 
animated the charge of the Greek soldier, as- 
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tounded the Persian army ; who construed it as an 
act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in 
a body not only small but destitute of cavalry or 
archers — but who at the same time felt their con- 
scious superiority sink within them. It seems to 
have been long remembered also among the Greeks 
as the peculiar characteristic of the battle of Mara- 
thon, and Herodotus tells us that the Athenians 
were the first Greeks who ever charged at a run 1 . 
It doubtless operated beneficially in rendering the 
Persian cavalry and archers comparatively inno- 
cuous, but we may reasonably suppose that it also 
disordered the Athenian ranks, so that when they 
reached the Persian front, they were both out of 
breath and unsteady in that line of presented spears 
and shields which constituted their force. On the 

1 Hcrodot. vi. 112. UpSrrot piv yap 'E XX^Ptov iravrav t S>v rjpiis t&pct 
8 popup it mXcplovs typr/a-avro. 

The running pace of the charge was obviously one of the most remark- 
able events connected with the battle. Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay 
seem disposed to reduce the run to a quick march; partly on the 
ground that the troops must have been disordered and out of breath 
by running a mile. The probability is, that they really were so, and 
that such was the great reason of the defeat of the centre. It is very 
probable that a part of die male run over consisted of declivity. I accept 
the account of Herodotus literally, though whether the distance be ex- 
actly stated, we cannot certainly say : indeed the fact is, that it required 
some steadiness of discipline to prevent the step of hoplites, when 
charging, from becoming accelerated into a run. See the narrative of 
the battle of Kunaxa in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18 ; Diodor. xiv. 23 : 
compare Polyaen. ii. 2, 3. The passage of Diodorus here referred to 
contrasts the advantages with the disadvantages of the running charge. 

Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay try to point out the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies ; they differ in the spot chosen, and I 
cannot think that there is sufficient evidence to be had in favour of any 
spot. Leake thinks that the Persian commanders were encamped in 
the plain of Trieorythos, separated from that of Marathon by the great 
marsh, and communicating with it only by means of a causeway 
(Leake, Transact, ii. p. 170). 
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two wings, where the files were deep, this disorder 
produced no mischievous effect : the Persians, after 
a certain resistance, were overborne and driven 
back. But in the centre, where the files were shal- 
low, and where moreover the native Persians and 
other choice troops of the army were posted, the 
breathless and disordered Athenian hoplites found 
themselves in far greater difficulties. The tribes 
Leontis and Antiochis, with Themistokles and Ari- 
steides among them, were actually defeated, broken, 
driven back, and pursued, by the Persians and 
Sakai 1 . Miltiades seems to have foreseen the pos- 
sibility of such a check when he found himself com- 
pelled to diminish so materially the depth of his 
centre ; for his wings, having routed the enemies 
opposed to them, were stayed from pursuit until the 
centre was extricated, and the Persians and Sakse 
put to flight along with the rest. The pursuit then 
became general, and the Persians were chased to 
their ships ranged in line along the shore : some of 
them became involved in the. impassable marsh and 
there perished 2 . The Athenians tried to set the 
ships on fire, but the defence here was both vigorous 
and successful — several of the forward warriors of 
Athens were slain, and only seven ships out of the 
numerous fleet destroyed 3 . This part of the battle 
terminated to the advantage of the Persians. They 

* Herodot. vi. 113. Kara tovto per 3rj, iyuuov ol f3dpf$apoi, leal prj- 
£avrts, f&tcoKOv is tt)v peadyaiav. 

Herodotus here tells us the whole truth without disguise : Plutarch 
(Aristeides, c. 3) only says that the Persian centre made a longer re- 
sistance, and gave the tribes in the Grecian centre more trouble to 
overthrow. 

a Pausan. i. 32, 6. 3 Herodot. vi. 113-115. 
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repulsed the Athenians from the sea-shore, and 
secured a safe re-embarkation ; leaving few or no 
prisoners, but a rich spoil of tents and equipments 
which had been disembarked and could not be car- 
ried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who 
fell on the Persian side in this memorable action at 
6400 men : the number of Athenian dead is accu- 
rately known, since all were collected for the last 
solemn obsequies — they were 192. How many were 
wounded, we do not hear. The brave Kallimachus 
the polemarch, and Stesilaus one of the ten gene- 
rals, were among the slain ; together with Kyne- 
geirus son of Euphorion, who, in laying hold on 
the poop-staff of one of the vessels, had his hand 
cut off by an axe 1 , and died of the wound. He 
was brother of the poet iEsehylus, himself present 
at the fight ; to whose imagination this battle at 
the ships must have emphatically recalled the fif- 
teenth book of the Iliad. Both these Athenian ge- 
nerals are said to have perished in the assault of 
the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. 
The statement of the Persian loss as given by He- 
rodotus appears moderate and reasonable 9 , but he 

1 Herodot. vi. 114. This is the statement of Herodotus respecting 
Kynegeirus. How creditably does his character as an historian contrast 
with that of the subsequent romancers! Justin tells us that Kyne- 
geirus first seized the vessel with his right hand : that was cut off, 
and he held the vessel with his left : when he had lost that also, he 
seized the ship with his teeth “ like a wild beast ” (Justin, ii. 9) — Justin 
seems to have found this statement in many different authors ; “ Cyne- 
giri militis virtus, multis scriptorum laudibus celebrata.” 

9 For the exaggerated stories of the numbers of Persians slain, we 
Xenophon, Anabas. Hi. 2, 12 ; Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. c. 26. 
p. 862 ; Justin, ii. 9 : and Suidas, v. HomZKtj. 

In the account of Ktesias, Datis was represented as having been 


Loss on 
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does not specify any distinguished individuals as 
having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and 
compelled to abandon the position of Marathon, 
were not yet disposed to relinquish altogether their 
chances against Attica. Their fleet was observed to 
take the direction of Cape Sunium — a portion being 
sent to take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores 
which had been left in the island of iEgilia. At the 
same time a shield, discernible from its polished 
surface afar off, was seen held aloft upon some high 
point of Attica 1 — perhaps on the summit of Mount 
Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with much 
plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as 
well as the Persians ; and Miltiadds did not fail to 
put the right interpretation upon it, taken in con- 
junction with the course of the departing fleet. 
The shield was a signal put up by partisans in 
the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens 
by sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. 
Miltiadls saw through the plot, and lost not a mo- 
ment in returning to Athens. On the very day of 
the battle, the Athenian army marched back with 
the utmost speed from the precinct of H6rakl6s at 
Marathon to the precinct of the same god at Ky- 

kiUed in the battle, and it was farther said that the Atheniaus refused 
to give up his body for interment; which was one of the grounds 
whereupon XerxSs afterwards invaded Greece. It is evident that in the 
authorities which Kt&rias followed, the alleged death of Datis at Ma- 
rathon was rather emphatically dwelt upon. See Ktgsias, Persies, 
c. 18—21, with the note of Bahr, who is inclined to defend the state- 
ment, against Herodotus. 

1 Herodot. vi. 124. Ande^ per yap atnris, sac tovto ovk «<rri SKKets 
tiweiv iytvtro yap • 6s peirro i tjp a am6t£as ovk t 6 vpoaerrepa 
th relr rmirtav. 
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nosarges close to Athens, which they reached before 
the arrival of the Persian fleet 1 . Datis soon came 
off the port of Phallrum, but the partisans of Hip- 
pias had been dismayed by the rapid return of 
the Marathonian army, and he did not therefore 
find those aids and facilities which he had antici- 
pated for a fresh disembarkation in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Athens. Though too late 
however, it seems that he was not much too late ; 
the Marathonian army had only just completed 
their forced return-march. A little less quickness 
on the part of Miltiad£s in deciphering the trea- 
sonable signal, and giving the instant order of 
march — a little less energy on the part of the Athe- 
nian citizens in superadding a fatiguing march to a 
no less fatiguing combat — and the Persians with 
the partisans of Hippias might have been found 
in possession of Athens. As the facts turned out, 
Datis, finding at Phalerum no friendly movement 
to encourage him, but, on the contrary, the unex- 
pected presence of the soldiers who had already 
vanquished him at Marathon — made no attempt 
again to disembark in Attica, and sailed away, after 
a short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, 
from a danger not less terrible than imminent. 
Nothing could have rescued her except that deci- 

1 Herodot. vi. 116. Ovrot piv 8q mpuirXaov 2oinov. 'tt.6rjvcu.oi be, 
&i no&av ftxov, Ta^iora ifiorjdcov is to acrrv ' k at c<f>6rjaav tc 
pevot, irp\v r) tovs fiapfiapovs ijitciv, xa't iarpaTcmcbcirravTO aw ly pivot i£ 
'HpaKkTjtov roil iv M apaBavi is aXXo 'Hpa*X?)ioi» to iv Kvvotrapyti. 

Plutarch (Bellone an Pace clariores fuerint Atheniensea, c. 8. p. 350) 
represents MiltiadSs as returning to Athens on the day qflerthe battle : 
it must have been cm the same afternoon, according to the account of 
Herodotus. 
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sive and instantaneous attack which Miltiades so 
emphatically urged. The running step on the field 
of Marathon might cause some disorder in the 
ranks of the hoplites ; but extreme haste in bring- 
ing on the combat was the only means of preventing 
disunion and distraction in the minds of the citizens. 
Imperfect as the account is which Herodotus gives 
of this most interesting crisis, we see plainly that 
the partisans of Hippias had actually organized a 
conspiracy, and that it only failed by coming a little 
too late. The bright shield uplifted on Mount Pen- 
telikus, apprising the Persians that matters were 
prepared for them at Athens, was intended to have 
come to their view before any action had taken 
place at Marathon, and while the Athenian army 
were yet detained there ; so that Datis might have 
sent a portion of his fleet round to Phalerum, re- 
taining the rest for combat with the enemy before 
him. If it had once become known to the Mara- 
thonian army that a Persian detachment had landed 
at Phalfirum 1 — where there was a good plain for ca- 
valry to act in, prior to the building of the Phal^ric 
wall, as had been seen in the defeat of the Spartan 
Anehimolius by the Thessalian cavalry, in 510 b.c. 
— that it had been joined by timid or treacherous 
Athenians, and had perhaps even got possession of 
the city — their minds would have been so distracted 
by the double danger, and by fears for their absent 
wives and children, that they would have been dis- 
qualified for any unanimous execution of military 
orders, and generals as well as soldiers would have 
become incurably divided in opinion — perhaps even 

1 Herodot. v. 62, 63. 
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mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of 
Greece generally, and especially of Athens, pos- 
sessed in a high degree both personal bravery and 
attachment to order and discipline ; but his bravery 
was not of that equal, imperturbable, uninquiring 
character, which belonged to the battalions of Wel- 
lington or Napoleon — it was fitful, exalted or de- 
pressed by casual occurrences, and often more 
sensitive to dangers absent and unseen, than to 
enemies immediately in his front. Hence the ad- 
vantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and 
so well appreciated by Miltiadls, of having one 
undivided Athenian army — with one hostile army, 
and only one, to meet in the field. When we come 
to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, it will be 
seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same 
advantage : though the wisest advisers of Xerxes 
impressed upon him the prudence of dividing his 
large force, and of sending detachments to assail 
separate Greek states — which would infallibly pro- 
duce the effect of breaking up the combined Grecian 
host, and leaving no central or co-operating force 
for the defence of Greece generally. Fortunately 
for the Greeks, the childish insolence of Xerxes led 
him to despise all such advice, as implying con- 
scious weakness. Not so Datis and Hippias. Sen- 
sible of the prudence of distracting the attention of 
the Athenians by a double attack, they laid a scheme, 
while the main army was at Marathon, for rallying 
the partisans of Hippias, with a force to assist them, 
in the neighbourhood of Athens — and the signal was 
upheld by these partisans as soon as their measures 
were taken. But the rapidity of MiltiadSs so pre- 
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cipitated the battle, that this signal came too late, 
and was only given "when the Persians were 
already in their ships 1 ,” after the Marathonian 
defeat. Even then it might have proved danger- 
ous, had not the movements of Miltiad£s been as 
rapid after the victory as before it : but if time had 
been allowed for the Persian movement on Athens 
before the battle of Marathon had been fought, the 
triumph of the Athenians might well have been ex- 
changed for a calamitous servitude. To Miltiad£s 
belongs the credit of having comprehended the 
emergency from the beginning, and overruled the 
irresolution of his colleagues by his own single- 
hearted energy. The chances all turned out in his 
favour — for the unexpected junction of the Pla- 
taeans in the very encampment of Marathon must 
have wrought up the courage of his army to the 
highest pitch : and not only did he thus escape all 
the depressing and distracting accidents, but he 
was fortunate enough to find this extraneous encou- 
ragement immediately preceding the battle, from a 
source on which he could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Gre- 
cian history best known to us, amidst which the 
great authors from whom we draw our information 
lived, was one of contempt for the Persians in the 
field. And it requires some effort of imagination to 
call back previous feelings after the circumstances 
have been altogether reversed : perhaps even 
iEschylus the poet, at the time when he composed 
his tragedy of the Persse to celebrate the disgrace- 

Herodot. vi. 1 15. Totcri Xltpajjari dva8e£ai dcnrlda, covert 17 5 >7 ^ 
rjtr t vijvcri. 
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ful flight of the invader Xerxes, may have forgotten 
the emotions with which he and his brother 
Kynegeirus must have marched out from Athens 
fifteen years before, on the eve of the battle of 
Marathon. It must therefore be again mentioned, 
that down to the time when Datis landed in the 
bay of Marathon, the tide of Persian success had 
never yet been interrupted — and that especially 
during the ten years immediately preceding, the 
high-handed and cruel extinction of the Ionic re- 
volt had aggravated to the highest pitch the 
alarm of the Greeks. To this must be added the 
successes of Datis himself, and the calamities 
of Eretria, coming with all the freshness of no- 
velty as an apparent sentence of death to Athens. 
The extreme effort of courage required in the Athe- 
nians, to encounter such invaders, is attested by the 
division of opinion among the ten generals. Putting 
all the circumstances together, it is without a par- 
allel in Grecian history, surpassing even the com- 
bat of Thermopylae, as will appear when I come to/ 
describe that memorable event. And the admira- * 
ble conduct of the five dissentient generals, when 
outvoted by the decision of the polemarch against 
them, in co-operating heartily for the success of a 
policy which they deprecated — proves how much 
the feelings of a constitutional democracy, and that 
entire acceptance of the pronounced decision of thei 
majority on which it rests, had worked themselves 
into the Athenian mind. The combat of Marathon 
was by no means a very decisive defeat, but it was 
a defeat — and the first which the Persians had ever 
received from Greeks in the field. If the battle of 

2 i 
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Salamis, ten years afterwards, could be treated by 
Themistokles as a hair-breadth escape for Greece, 
much more is this true of the battle of Marathon 1 ; 
which first afforded reasonable proof, even to dis- 
cerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians 
might be effectually repelled, and the independence 
of European Greece maintained against them — a 
conviction of incalculable value in reference to the 
immense formidable trials destined to follow. Upon the 

effect of the . , . . , 

Martha- Athenians themselves, the first to face m the field 
on the'feeu successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the 
Greeks — 6 e ff ect of the victory was yet more stirring and pro- 
found 2 . It supplied them with resolution for the far 
Athenians, greater actual sacrifices which they cheerfully un- 
derwent ten years afterwards, at the invasion of 
XerxtSs, without faltering in their Pan-hellenic fide- 
lity ; and it strengthened them at home by swell- 
ing the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
fraternity in the bosom of every individual citizen. 
It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but of all 
Athenians without dissent or exception — the boast 
of orators, repeated until it almost degenerated 
into common-place, though the people seem never 
to have become weary of allusions to their single- 

1 Herodot. viii. 108. ripeis 5 c, evprjpa yap cvprjKapcv rjpeas re wu 
Tt]v EAAa<§a, ve<f>Qs rocrovrov avOptonw dvourapevoi. 

2 Pausamas, i. 14, 4; Thucyd. i. 73. <j)apev yap Mapadom re povoi 
irpOKivdvvevo-ai ra > f3ap&ap<p, &c. 

Herodot, vi. 112. irpSiroi re avecr^ovro efrOr^ra re opeovres, 

Kai ctvhpas ravTTjv eaOijpevovs' re <as 5c rjv roicrt *ai to ovvopa 

to (frofios aKovaai . 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the memorable oath in the ora- 
tion of Demosthenes, de Corona, wherein he adjures the warriors of 
Marathon, copies the phrase of Thucydides — ov pa rovs iv M apaBavi 
7 t po kivBv vc vaavr as ra>v 7rpoy6v<av, &c. (Demosthen. de Coron&, 
c. 60.) 
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handed victory over a host of forty-six nations 1 . It 
had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed — for even the unknown traitors who 
raised the signal shield on Mount Pentelikus, took 
care not to betray themselves by want of apparent 
sympathy with the triumph : lastly, it was the final 
guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance of 
restoration of Hippias for the future. ThemistokMs 2 
is said to have been robbed of his sleep by the tro- 
phies of Miltiades, and this is cited in proof of his 
ambitious temperament ; but without supposing 
either jealousy or personal love of glory, the rapid 
transit from extreme danger to unparalleled triumph 
might well deprive of rest even the most sober- 
minded Athenian. 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal 
shield to attract the Persians to Athens was never 
ascertained : very probably, in the full exultation 
of success, no investigation was made. Of course, 
however, the public belief would not be satisfied 
without singling out some persons as the authors 
of such a treason ; and the information received by 
Herodotus (probably about 450—440 b.c., forty or 
fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 
the deed to the Alkmseonids ; nor does he notice 
any other reported authors, though he rejects 
the allegation against them upon very sufficient 

1 So the computation stands in the language of Athenian orators 
(Herodot. is. 27). It would be unfair to examine it critically. 

3 Plutarch, Themistokles, c. 3. According to Cicero (Epist. ad Attic, 
is. 10) and Justin (ii. 9), Hippias was killed at Marathon. Suidas 
(v. 'Imrlas) says that he died afterwards at Lemnos. Neither of these 
statements seems probable. Hippias would hardly go to Lemnos, 
which was an Athenian possession ; and had he been slain in the 
battle, Herodotus would hare been likely to mention it. 

2 i 2 
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grounds. They were a race religiously tainted, 
ever since the Kylonian sacrilege, and were there- 
fore convenient persons to brand with the odium of 
an anonymous crime ; while party feud, if it did 
not originally invent, would at least be active in 
spreading and certifying such rumours. At the 
time when Herodotus knew Athens, the political 
enmity between Perikles son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimon son of Miltiades, was at its height : Perikles 
belonged by his mother’s side to the Alkmsebnid 
race, and we know that such lineage was made sub- 
servient to political manoeuvres against him by his 
enemies 1 . Moreover the enmity between Kimon 
and Perikles had been inherited by both from their 
fathers ; for we shall find Xanthippus, not long after 
the battle of Marathon, the prominent accuser of 
MiltiadSs. Though Xanthippus was not an Alk- 
maeonid, his marriage with Agaristei connected him- 
self indirectly, and his son Perikles directly, w ith that 
race. And we may trace in this standing political 
feud a probable origin for the false reports as to the 
treason of the Alkmseonids, on that great occasion 
which founded the glory of Miltiades ; for that the 
reports were false, the intrinsic probabilities of the 
case, supported by the judgment of Herodotus, 
afford ample ground for believing. 

When the Athenian army made its sudden re- 
turn-march from Marathon to Athens, Aristeid&s 
with his tribe was left to guard the field and the 
spoil ; but the speedy retirement of Datis from 
Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit 
the scene and discharge the last duties to the dead. 

‘ Thucyd. i. I '26. 
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A tumulus was erected on the spot* (such distinc- 
tion was never conferred by Athens except in this 
case only) to the one hundred and ninety-tw r o 
Athenian citizens who had been slain. Their names 
were inscribed on ten pillars erected at the spot, 
one for each tribe : there was also a second tumu- 
lus for the slain Platseans, a third for the slaves, 
and a separate funeral monument (afterwards added) 
to Miltiades himself. Six hundred years after the 
battle, Pausanias saw the tumulus, and could still 
read on the pillars the names of the immortalised 
warriors*; and even now a conspicuous tumulus 
exists about half a mile from the sea-shore, which 
Colonel Leake believes to be the same 3 . The 
inhabitants of the deme of Marathon worshiped 
these slain warriors as heroes, along with their own 
eponymus, and with H£rakl6s. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in Supematu- 
the belief of the Athenians, without marked super- connected 
natural aid. The god Pan had met the courier battle*— 
Pheidippides on his hasty route from Athens to co “ memo ' 
Sparta, and had told him that he was much hurt of it. 
that the Athenians had as yet neglected to worship 
him 4 ; in spite of which neglect, however, he pro- 
mised them effective aid at Marathon. The pro- 
mise was faithfully executed, and the Athenians 
repaid it by a temple with annual worship and 
sacrifice. Moreover, the hero Theseus was seen 
strenuously assisting in the battle ; and an unknown 

1 Thucyd. ii. 34. 

5 Pausan. i. 32, 3. Compare the elegy of Kritias ap. Athens. i. p. 28. 

3 The tumulus now existing is about thirty feet high, and two hun- 
dred yards in circumference. (Leake on the Demi of Attica ; Transac- 
tions of Royal Soc. of Literat. ii. p. 171-) 

1 Herodot. vi. 105 ; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 
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warrior, in rustic garb and armed only with a plough- 
share, dealt destruction among the Persian ranks : 
after the battle he could not be found, and the 
Athenians, on asking at Delphi who he was, were 
directed to worship the hero Echetlus 1 . Even in 
the time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field 
was heard to resound every night with the noise of 
combatants and the snorting of horses. “It is 
dangerous (observes that pious author) to go to the 
spot with the express purpose of seeing what is 
passing ; but if a man finds himself there by acci- 
dent, without having heard anything about the 
matter, the gods will not be angry with him.” The 
gods (it seems) could not pardon the inquisitive 
mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets. 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was deco- 
rated during the free working of her democracy, 
the glories of Marathon of course occupied a con- 
spicuous place. The battle was painted on one of 
the compartments of the portico called Pcekile, 
wherein, amidst several figures of gods and heroes 
— Athen&, Herakles, Theseus, Echetlus, and the 
local patron .Marathon — were seen honoured and 
prominent the polemarch Kallimachus and the 
general Miltiades, while the Platseans were distin- 
guished by their Boeotian leather casques 2 . And 
the sixth ol the month Boedromion, the anniversary 
of the battle, was commemorated by an annual 
ceremony even down to the time of Plutarch 3 . 

1 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 34 ; Pausan. i. 32, 4. 

2 Pausan. i. 15, 4 ; Demosthen. cont. Neser. c. 25. 

3 Herodot. vi. 120; Plutarch, Camill. c. 19; De Malignit. Herodoti, 
c. 26. p. 862 ; and De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 7 - 

Boedromion was the third month of the Attic year, which year’ began 
near about the summer solstice. The first three Attic months, Heka- 
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Two thousand Spartans, starting from their city 
immediately after the full moon, reached the fron- 

tombseon, Metageitnion, Boedromion, approach (speaking in a loose 
manner) nearly to our July, August, September; probably the month 
Hekatombmon began usually at some day in the latter half of June. 

From the fact that the courier PheidippidSs reached Sparta on the 
ninth day of the moon, and that the 2000 Spartans arrived in Attica 
on the third day after the full moon, during which interval the battle 
took place — we see that the sixth day of Boedromion could not be the 
sixth day of the moon. The Attic months, though professedly lunar 
months, did not at this time therefore accurately correspond with the 
course of the moon. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad an. 490 B.c. 
Plutarch (in the Treatise De Malign. Herodoti, above referred to) ap- 
pears to have no conception of this discrepancy between the Attic 
month and the course of the moon. A portion of the censure which 
he casts on Herodotus is grounded on the assumption that the two 
must coincide. 

M. Boeckh, following Freret and Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought on the sixth of the month Boedro- 
mion, but upon reasons which appear to me insufficient. His chief 
argument rests upon another statement of Plutarch (derived from some 
lost verses of iEscbylus), that the tribe iEantis had the right wing or 
post of honour at the battle ; and that the public vote, pursuant to 
which the army was led out of Athens, was passed during the prytany 
of the tribe Mantis. He assumes, that the reason why this tribe was 
posted on the right wing, must have been, that it had drawn by lot the 
first prytany in that particular year : if this be granted, then the vote 
for drawing out the army must have been passed in the first prytany, or 
within the first thirty-five or thirty-six days of the Attic year, during 
the space between the first of Hekatombseon and the fifth or sixth of 
Metageitnion. But it is certain that the interval, which took place be- 
tween the army leaving the city and the battle, was much less than one 
month — we may even say less than one week. The battle therefore 
must have been fought between the sixth and tenth of Metageitnion. 
(Plutarch, Svmposiac. i. 10, 3, and Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono- 
logic, vol. i. p. 291.) Herodotus (vi. Ill) says that the tribes were 
arranged in line w v TjpidfjLeovro — “ as they were numbered " — which is 
contended to mean necessarily the arrangement between them, deter- 
mined by lot for the prytanies of that particular year. “ In acie in- 
struenda (says Boeckh, Comment, ad Cor]). Inseriptt. p. 299) Atheni- 
enses non constantem, sed variabilem secundum prytanias, ordinem 
secutos esse, ita ut tribus ex hoc ordine inde a dextro cornu dispone- 
rentur, docui in Commentatione de pugnfi Marathonifi.” Procemia Lect 
Univ. Berolin. sestiv. a. 1816. 

The Procemia here referred to I have not been able to consult, and 
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tier of Attica on the third day of their march — 
a surprising effort, when we consider that the total 

they may therefore contain adilitional reasons to prove the point ad- 
vanced, viz. that the order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning 
from the right wing, was conformable to their order in prytanising, as 
drawn by lot for the year ; but I think the passages of Herodotus and 
Plutarch now before us insufficient to establish this point. From the 
fact that the tribe /Eantis had the right wing at the battle of Marathon, 
we are by no means warranted in inferring that that tribe had drawn 
by lot the earliest prytany in the year. Other reasons, in my judgment 
equally probable, may be assigned in explanation of the circumstance : 
one reason, I think, decidedly more probable. This reason is, that the 
battle was fought during the prytany of the tribe /Eantis, which may be 
concluded from the statement of Plutarch, that the vote for marching 
out the army from Athens was passed during the prytany of that tribe ; 
for the interval, between the march of the army out of the city and the 
battle, must have been only very few days. Moreover, the deme Ma- 
rathon belonged to the tribe /Eantis (see Boeckh, ad Inscript. No. 172. 
p. 309) : the battle being fought in their deme, the Marathonians may 
perhaps have claimed on this express ground the post of honour for 
their tribe ; just as we see that at the first battle of Mantineia against 
the Lacedaemonians, the Mantineians were allowed to occupy the right 
wing or post of honour, “ because the battle was fought in their terri- 
tory” (Thucyd. v. 67). Lastly, the deme Aphidnae also belonged to 
the tribe /Eantis (see Boeckh, 1. c.) : now the polemarch Kallimachus 
was an Aphidnaean (Herodot. vi. 109), and Herodotus expressly tells 
us, “ the law or custom then stood among the Athenians, that the pole- 
march should have the right wing ” — 6 yap vopos rove tl\e ovra roiai 
'AOrjvaimiri, top vdAepapyov e\eiv Kepas to Senior ( vi. 111). Where the 
polemarch stood, there his tribe would be likely to stand : and the 
language of Herodotus indeed seems directly to imply that he identifies 
the tribe of the polemarch with the polemarch himself — ffyeofxevov tie 
tvvtov, e^etieKovTo as apiBpeovro nt (j>v\at, fynpfi'ai dA\i/\coc — meaning 
that the order of tribes began by that of the polemarch being in the 
leading position, and was then “ taken up” by the rest “in numerical 
sequence ” — i. e. in the order of their prytanising sequence for the year. 

Here is a concurrence of reasons to explain why the tribe ./Eantis 
had the right wing at the battle of Marathon, even though it may not 
have been first in the order of prytanising tribes for the year. Boeckh 
therefore is not warranted in inferring the second of these two facts 
from the first. 

The concurrence of these three reasons, all in favour of the same 
conclusion, and all independent of the reason supposed by Boeckh, 
appears to me to have great weight ; bnt 1 regard the first of the three, 
even singly taken, as more probable than his reason. If my view of 
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distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 
hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, how- 

the case be correct, the sixth day of Boedromion, the day of battle as 
given by Plutarch, is not to be called in question. That day comes in 
the second prytany of the year, which begins about the sixth of Meta- 
geitnion, and ends about the twelfth of Boedromion, and which must 
in this year have fallen to the lot of the tribe Mantis. On the first or 
second day of Boedromion, the vote for marching out the army may 
have passed ; on the sixth the battle was fought ; both during the 
prytany of this tribe. 

I am not prepared to carry these reasons farther than the particular 
case of the battle of Marathon, and the vindication of the day of that 
battle as stated by Plutarch ; nor would I apply them to later periods, 
such as the Peloponnesian war. It is certain that the army regulations 
of Athens were considerably modified between the battle of Marathon 
and the Peloponnesian war, as well in other matters as in what regards 
the polemarch ; and we have not sufficient information to enable us to 
determine, w hether in that later period the Athenians followed any 
known or perpetual rule in the battle order of the tribes. Military 
considerations, connected with the state of the particular army serving, 
must have prevented the constant observance of any rule : thus we can 
hardly imagine that Nikias, commanding the army before Syracuse, 
could have been tied down to any invariable order of battle among the 
tribes to which his hoplites belonged. Moreover, the expedition against 
Syracuse lasted more than one Attic year : can it be believed that Ni- 
kias, on receiving information from Athens of the sequence in which 
the prytanies of the tribes had been drawn by lot during the second 
v ear of his expedition, w ould be compelled to marshal his army in a 
new battle order conformably to it ? As the military operations of the 
Athenians became more extensive, they would find it necessary' to leave 
such dispositions more and more to the general serving in every par- 
ticular campaign. It may well be doubted whether during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war any established rule was observed in marshalling the 
tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces critics to maintain that the battle 
was fought in the Athenian month Metageitnion. is, that that month 
coincides with the Spartan month Karneius, so that the refusal of the 
Spartans to march before the full moon is construed to apply only to 
the peculiar sanctity of this last-mentioned month, instead of being a 
constant rule for the whole year. 1 perfectly agree with these critics, 
that the answer, given by the tjpartans to the courier Pheidippides, 
cannot be held to prove a regular, invariable Spartan maxim, applicable 
throughout the whole year, not to begin a march in the second quar- 
ter of the moon : very possibly, as Boeckh remarks, there may have 
been some festival impending during the particular month in ques- 
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Datis to 
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ever, until the battle had been fought and the Per- 
sians had departed ; but curiosity led them to the 
field of Marathon to behold the dead bodies of the 
Persians, after which they returned home, bestow- 
ing well-merited praise on the victors. 

Datis and Artapherngs returned across the 
Aegean with their Eretrian prisoners to Asia ; 
stopping for a short time at the island of Mykonos, 
where discovery was made of a gilt image of Apollo 
carried off as booty in a Phenician ship. Datis 
went himself to restore it to D61os, requesting the 
Delians to carry it back to the Delium or temple of 
Apollo on the eastern coast of Bceotia : the Delians 
however chose to keep the statue until it was re- 
claimed from them twenty years afterwards by the 
Thebans. On reaching Asia, the Persian generals 
conducted their prisoners up to the court of Susa 

tion, upon which the Spartan refusal to march was founded. But 
no inference can be deduced from hence to disprove the sixth of Boe- 
dromion as the day of the battle of Marathon : for though the months 
of every Grecian city were professedly lunar, yet they never coincided 
with each other exactly or long together, because the systems of inter- 
calation adopted in different cities were different: there was great 
irregularity and confusion (Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 19 ; Aristoxenus, 
Harmon, ii. p. 30 : compare also K. F. Hermann, Ueber die Grie- 
chische Monatskunde, p. 26, 27. Gottingen, 1844; and Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inscript. T. i. p. 734). 

Granting therefore that the answer given by the Spartans to Phei- 
dippides is to be construed, not as a general rule applicable to the 
whole year, but as referring to the particular month in which it was 
given — no inference can be drawn from hence as to the day of the battle 
of Marathon, because either one of the two following suppositions is 
possible : — 1. The Spartans may have had solemnities on the day of the 
full moon, or on the day before it, in other months besides Kameius ; 
2. or the full moon of the Spartan Kameius may actually have fallen, in 
the year 490 b.c., on the fifth or sixth of the Attic month Boedromion. 

Hr. Thirlwall appears to adopt the view of Boeckh, but does not add 
anything material to the reasons in its favour (Hist, of Gr. vol. ii. 
Append. III. p. 488). 
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and into the presence of Darius. Though he had 
been vehemently incensed against them, yet when 
he saw them in his power, his wrath abated, and 
he manifested no desire to kill or harm them. 
They were planted at a spot called Arderikka, in 
the Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on 
the road from Sardis to Susa, and about twenty-six 
miles distant from the latter place : Herodotus 
seems himself to have seen their descendants there 
on his journey between the two capitals, and to 
have had the satisfaction of talking to them in 
Greek — which we may well conceive to have made 
some impression upon him, at a spot distant by 
nearly three months’ journey from the coast of 
Ionia 1 * * * . 

Happy would it have been for Miltiades if he 
had shared the honourable death of the polemarch 
Kallimachus — “ animam exhalasset opimam” — in 
seeking to fire the ships of the defeated Persians 
at Marathon. The short sequel of his history will 


1 Herodot. vi. 119. Darius — <r<f>eas rrjs Ktuouqv \i>ptjs kotoIkutc tv 
(TTuSjiM ea>vTOV TO) oovofta 'ApdtpiKKCt — evOavra tovs ’EperpUas KtiTOLKUTf 

Aapcios, oi Ktu pe\P l f P f "° fL X ov T ’l v X™P1 V TavTrjv, <t>v\d<r<rovres rrjv ap- 
Xalr/v -yASxrtrav. The meaning of the word trraBpbs is explained by 

Herodot. v. 52. rrradpbs cavrob is the same as trradpbs ftaanArjtos : the 
particulars which Herodotus recounts about Arderikka, and its remark- 
able well or pit of bitumen, salt, and oil, give every reason to believe 
that he had himself stopped there. 

Strabo places the captive Eretrians in Gordyene, which would be 
considerably higher up the Tigris ; upon whose authority, we do not 
know (Strabo, xv. p. 7 *4 7 ) ■ 

The many particulars which are given respecting the descendants of 
these Eretrians in Kissia, by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, as they are alleged to have stood even in the first century of the 
Christian sera, cannot be safely quoted. With all the fiction there con- 
tained, some truth may perhaps be mingled ; but we cannot discrimi- 
nate it (Philostratus, Vit. Apollon, i. c. 24-30). 


Glory of 
Miltiades — 
his subse- 
quent con- 
duct — un- 
successful 
expedition 
against Pa- 
ros — bad 
hurt of 
Miltiades. 
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be found in melancholy contrast with the Mara- 
thonian heroism. 

Even before the battle, his reputation had been 
great — and after the victory, the admiration and 
confidence of his countrymen knew no bounds. It 
appears indeed to have reached such a pitch, that 
his head was turned, and he lost both his patriotism 
and his prudence. He proposed to his countrymen 
to incur the cost of equipping an armament of 
seventy ships with an adequate armed force, and to 
place it' altogether at his discretion ; giving them no 
intimation whither he intended to go, but merely 
assuring them that if they would follow him, he 
would conduct them to a land where gold was 
abundant, and thus enrich them. Such a promise, 
from the lips of the recent victor of Marathon, was 
sufficient, and the armament was granted, no man 
except Miltiad&s knowing what was its destination. 
He sailed immediately to the island of Paros, laid 
siege to the town, and sent in a herald to require 
from the inhabitants a contribution of one hundred 
talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pre- 
tence for this attack was, that the Parians had fur- 
nished a trireme to Datis for the Persian fleet at 
Marathon ; but his real motive (so Herodotus as- 
sures us 1 ) was vindictive animosity against a Parian 
citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the 
Persian general Hydarnes against him. The Parians 
amused him at first with evasions, until they had 

1 Ilcrodot. vi. 132. cTrXer C7rl Uapov, i rpotfiaariv o>s oi Hapioi 

vTrrjp^av npoTfpoi (TTpar€vop€VOL rpirjpu es Mapadwva &pa r<5 IU/H7J7* 
T ovto pev dr) 7 Tpoa\rjpa rov Aoyov rjv' drop riva #cai ey kotov toi crt 

Hap louri 8ia Avaayopea rou TiaUco, iovra yevos UapLOV, 5ta/3aXowa 
npos Y&dpvea tov TIcpoijv. 
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procured a little delay to repair the defective por- 
tions of their wall, after which they set him at de- 
fiance ; and Miltiades in vain prosecuted hostilities 
against them for the space of twenty-six days : he 
ravaged the island, but his attacks made no im- 
pression upon the town Beginning to despair of 
success in his military operations, he entered into 
some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the 
Parians themselves) with a Parian woman named 
Timo, priestess or attendant in the temple of De- 
rn^tdr. near the town-gates. This woman, promising 
to reveal to him a secret which would place Paros 
in his power, induced him to visit by night a 
temple to which no male person was admissible. 

He leaped the exterior fence and approached the 
sanctuary ; but on coming near, was seized with 
a panic terror and ran aw T ay, almost out of his 
senses : on leaping the same fence to get back, he 
strained or bruised his thigh badly, and became 
utterly disabled. In this melancholy state he was 
placed on ship-board ; the siege being raised, and 
the whole armament returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the arma- Disgrace of 
ment and of the remaining Athenians against Mil- o n ‘h‘src- 
tiades on his return 2 ; and Xanthippus, father of tur “- 

1 Ephorus (Fragra. 10/, ed. Didot ; ap. Stephan. Byz. v. ndpoy) gave 
an account of this expedition in several points different from Herodo- 
tus, which latter I here follow. The authority of Herodotus is prefer- 
able in every respect ; the more so, since Ephorus gives liis narrative 
as a sort of explanation of the peculiar phrase dvairaptafaiv. Explana- 
tory narratives of that sort are usually little woithy of attention. 

2 Herodot. vi. 136. ’A&rjva'iui €K II dpov MtArtaSea u7rovoarTT}<ravra 
ccr \ov tv (TTOfiaai, ot T€ aXXoi, icat /xaAicrra SavOimros 6 *A pi<f)povos' or 
Oavarov vrrayaycov vttq tuv &T)p.ou MtAna&fa, edlcoKe rrjs *A0t)mt<ov arrarr^r 
uv(K€v, MtXnddrjs avror pev Trapeoov, ovk a7rf\oyetTO' rj v yap dbvva- 
TOSy 0)(TT€ (TrjTTOpfVOV TOV prjpOV. apOK€tp€VOV $€ QVTQV (V KXtI'l}. V7T€p- 
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the great Perikles, became the spokesman of this 
feeling. He impeached Miltiades before the po- 
pular judicature as having been guilty of deceiving 
the people and as having deserved the penalty of 
death. The accused himself, disabled by his in- 
jured thigh, which even began to show symptoms 
of gangrene, was unable to stand or to say a word 
in his own defence : he lay on his couch before the 
assembled judges, while his friends made the best 
case they could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, 
there was none ; all they could do was to appeal to 
his previous services : they reminded the people 
largely and emphatically of the inestimable exploit 
of Marathon, coming in addition to his previous 
conquest of Lemnos. The assembled dikasts or 
jurors showed their sense of these powerful appeals 
by rejecting the proposition of his accuser to con- 
demn him to death ; but they imposed on him the 
penalty of fifty talents “ for his iniquity.” 

airdkoyeovro oi (f)CXoi, rrjs pax 7 !* T€ T V S * v M apa&covi yepopeprjs rroWa em- 
peppTjpePOi, Kcu TTjV Arjpvov alpeaiv ‘ c os e\a>p Arjppop re KCU ncapepos rovs 
TJeXaayovs, nape'ScoKe *A {hjvatouri, II poayepopepov be rov brjpov avrco 
Kara rrjp dnoXvaiu rov Oavarov , {Tjpiaxrapros be Kara ttjp dbiKirjv Trevri)- 
Kovra Takavrourif M iXndbrjs pep pera ravra, (T(paKe\i(raPT6s re to v prjpov 
Kat aairevTos, re\evra m rd be TrevTTjKovra raXavra e^erurep 6 irdis avrov 
K ipoav. 

Plato (Gorgias, c. 153. p. 516) says that the Atheniads passed a vote 
to cast Miltiades into the barathrum (epfiaXeiP e^cpiaapro), and that 
he would have been actually thrown in, if it had not been for the 
Prytanis, i. e. the president, by turn for that day, of the prytanising 
senators and of the Ekklesia. The Prytanis may perhaps have been 
among those who spoke to the dikastery on behalf of Miltiades, depre- 
cating the proposition made by Xanthippus ; but that he should have 
caused a vote once passed to be actually rescinded, is incredible. The 
Scholiast on Aristeides (cited by Valcken?cr ad Herodot. vi. 136) re- 
duces the exaggeration of Plato to something more reasonable —' ’Ore 
yap i Kpipero MiXrtaSf/ff in i rij Tldpo), rjOe\rj(rav avrbv KaraKprfpVLcrat' 
6 be irpvravvs eiaeX&au e rr aro avrop. 
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Cornelius Nepos affirms that these fifty talents 
represented the expenses incurred by the state in 
fitting out the armament ; but we may more probably 
believe, looking to the practice of the Athenian di- 
kastery in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the 
minor penalty actually proposed by the defenders 
of Miltiad£s themselves, as a substitute for the pu- 
nishment of death. In those penal cases at Athens, 
where the punishment was not fixed beforehand by 
the terms of the law, if the person accused was found 
guilty, it was customary to submit to the jurors, sub- 
sequently and separately, the question as to amount 
of punishment : first, the accuser named the pe- 
nalty which he thought suitable ; next, the accused 
person was called upon to name an amount of pe- 
nalty for himself, and the jurors were constrained 
to take their choice between these two — no third 
gradation of penalty being admissible for consider- 
ation 1 . Of course, under such circumstances, it 

1 That this was the habitual course of Attic procedure in respect to 
public indictments, wherever a positive amount of penalty was not pre- 
viously determined, appears certain. See Platner, Prozess und Klagen 
bei den Attikem, Abschn. vi. vol. i. p. 201 ; and Heffter, Die Athena- 
ische Gerichtsverfassung, p. 334. Meier and Schomann (Der Attisehe 
Prozess, b. iv. p. 725) maintain that any one of the dikasts might pro- 
pose a third measure of penalty, distinct from that proposed by the ac- 
cuser as well as the accused. In respect to public indictments, this 
opinion appears decidedly incorrect ; but where the sentence to be pro- 
nounced involved a compensation for private wrong and an estimate of 
damages, we cannot so clearly determine whether there was not some- 
times a greater latitude in originating propositions for the dikasts to 
vote upon. It is to be recollected that these dikasts were several hun- 
dred, sometimes even more, in number —that there was no discussion 
or deliberation among them — and that it was absolutely necessary for 
some distinct proposition to be laid before them to take a vote upon. 
In regard to some offences, the law expressly permitted what was 
called a irpooripypa ; that is, after the dikasts had pronounced the full 
penalty demanded by the accuser, any other citizen/ who thought the 
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was the interest of the accused party to name, even 
in his own case, some real and serious penalty — 


penalty so imposed insufficient, might call for a certain limited amount 
of additional penalty, and require the dikasts to vote upon it — ay or no. 
The votes of the dikasts were given, by depositing pebbles in two casks, 
under certain arrangements of detail. 

The dyoiv n/iyro,', 61107 rtprjToSj or trial including this separate ad- 
measurement of penalty — as distinguished from the 81107 dviyojTos, or 
trial where the penalty was predetermined, and where was no ri/ir/o-if, 
or vote of admeasurement of penalty — is an important line of distinction 
in the subject-matter of Attic procedure ; and the practice of calling 
on the accused party, after having been pronounced guilty, to impose 
upon himself a counter-penalty or under-penalty ( avriTtpacrdai or vrron- 
paaBai) in contrast with that named by the accuser, was a convenient 
expedient for bringing the question to a substantive vote of the dikasts. 
Sometimes accused persons found it convenient to name very large pe- 
nalties on themselves, in order to escape a capital sentence invoked by 
the accuser (see Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 34. p. 743 R.). Nor 
was there any fear (as Platner imagines) that in the generality of cases 
the dikasts would be left under the necessity of choosing between an 
extravagant penalty and something merely nominal ; for the interest of 
the accused party himself would prevent this from happening. Some- 
times we see him endeavouring by entreaties to prevail upon the accu- 
ser voluntarily to abate something of the penalty which he had at first 
named ; and the accuser might probably do this, if he saw that the di- 
kasts were not likely to go along with that first proposition. 

In one particular case, of immortal memory, that which Platner con- 
templates actually did happen ; and the death of Sokrates was the effect 
of it. Sokrates, having been found guilty, only by a small majority 
of votes among the dikasts, was called upon to name a penalty upon 
himself, in opposition to that of death urged by Meletus. He was in 
vain entreated by his friends to name a fine, which they would at once 
have paid in his behalf; but he would hardly be prevailed upon to name 
any penalty at all, affirming that he had deserved honour rather than 
punishment ; at last he named a fine of small amount. Indeed, Xeno- 
phon states that he would not name any counter-penalty at all ; and in 
the speech ascribed to him, he contended that he had even merited the 
signal honour of a public maintenance in the Prytaneium (Plato, Apol. 
Sok. c. 27 ; Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 23 ; Diogen. Laert. ii. 41). Plato and 
Xenophon do not agree ; but taking the two together, it would seem 
that he must have named a small fine. There can be little doubt that 
this circumstance, together with the tenor of his defence, caused the 
dikasts to vote for the proposition of Meletus. See the subsequent 
vol. viii. of this History, eh. (>3. p. (io!l. 
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something which the jurors might be likely to deem 
not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; 
for if he proposed some penalty only trifling, he 
drove them to prefer the heavier sentence recom- 
mended by his opponent. Accordingly, in the case 
of Miltiad^s, his friends, desirous of inducing the 
jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of 
death, proposed a fine of fifty talents as the self*, 
assessed penalty of the defendant ; and perhaps they 
may have stated, as an argument in the case, that 
such a sum would suffice to defray the costs of the 
expedition. The fine was imposed, but Miltiadfis <i»ed 
did not live to pay it: his injured limb mortified, his wound 
and he died, leaving the fine to be paid by his son iTpaf/by 
Kimon. hisson 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch, he was put in prison, after having been 
fined, and there died 1 . But Herodotus does not 


Kimon. 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, c. 7 ; and Kimon, c. 1 ; Plutarch, Ki- 
mon, c. 4; Diodorus, Fragment, lib. x, All these authors probably 
drew from the same original fountain ; perhaps Epborus (see Marx ad 
Ephori Fragmenta, p. 212) ; but we have no means of determining. 
Respecting the alleged imprisonment of Kimon, however, they must 
have copied from different authorities, for their statements are all dif- 
ferent. Diodorus states, that Kimon put himself voluntarily into prison 
after his father had died there, because he was not permitted on any 
other condition to obtain the body of his deceased father for burial. 
Cornelius Nepos affirms that he was imprisoned, as being legally liable 
to the state for the unpaid fine of his father. Lastly, Plutarch does 
not represent him as having been put into prison at all. Many of the 
Latin writers follow the statement of Diodorus : see the citations in 
Bos’s note on the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopting the account of Plutarch as 
the true one. Kimon neither w as, nor could be, in prison, by the Attic 
law, for an unpaid fine of his father ; but after his father’s death, he 
became liable for the fine, in this sense — that he remained disfranchised 
(ari/ios) and excluded from his rights as a citizen, until the fine was 
paid : see Demosthen, cont. Timokrat. c. 46. p. 762 R. 

VOL. IV. 2 K 
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mention this imprisonment, and the fact appears 
to me improbable : he would hardly have omitted 
to notice it, had it come to his knowledge. Im- 
mediate imprisonment of a person fined by the di- 
kastery, until his fine was paid, was not the natural 
and ordinary course of Athenian procedure, though 
there were particular cases in which such aggrava- 
tion was added. Usually a certain time was allowed 
for payment 1 2 , before absolute execution was re- 
sorted to ; but the person under sentence became 
disfranchised and excluded from all political rights, 
from the very instant of his condemnation as a 
public debtor, until the fine was paid. Now in the 
instance of Miltiades, the lamentable condition of 
his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible — 
so that there would be no special motive for de- 
parting from the usual practice, and imprisoning 
him forthwith : moreover if he was not imprisoned 
forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, since 
he cannot have lived many days after his trial*. 


1 See Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. ch. 13. p. 390 Engl. 
Transl. (vol. i. p. 420 Germ.) ; Meier und Sehomann, Attisch. Prozess, 
p. 744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different view of this point, with which 
I cannot concur (Hist. Gr. vol. iii. Append. II. p. 488) ; though his 
general remarks on the trial of Miltiades are just and appropriate (ch. 
xiv. p. 2/3). 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltiades, e. 8 ; Kimon, c. 3) says that the mis- 
conduct connected with Paros was only a pretence with the Athenians 
for punishing Miltiades ; their real motive (he affirms) was envy and 
fear, the same feelings which dictated the ostracism of Kimon. How 
little there is to justify this fancy, may be seen even from tha nature of 
the punishment inflicted. Fear would have prompted them to send 
away or put to death Miltiades, not to fine him. The .ostracism, which 
was dictated by fear, was a temporary banishment. 

2 The interval between his trial and his decease is expressed in Hero- 
dotus (vi. 136) by the difference between the present participle orprop*- 
vov and the past participle o-atrcvros to v prjpov. 
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To carry away the suffering general in his couch, 
incapable of raising himself even to plead for his 
own life, from the presence of the dikasts to a 
prison — would not only have been a needless seve- 
rity, but could hardly have failed to imprint itself 
on the sympathies and the memory of all the be- 
holders ; so that Herodotus would have been likely 
to hear and mention it, if it had really occurred. 
I incline to believe therefore that Miltiades died at 
home : all accounts concur in stating that he died 
of the mortal bodily hurt which already disabled 
him even at the moment of his trial, and that his 
son Kimon paid the fifty talents after his death. If 
he could pay them, probably his father could have 
paid them also. And this is an additional reason 
for believing that there was no imprisonment — for 
nothing but non-payment could have sent him to 
prison ; and to rescue the suffering Miltiades from 
being sent thither, would have been the first and 
strongest desire of all sympathising friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Mara- 
thon. The last act of it produces an impression so 
mournful, and even shocking — his descent, from the 
pinnacle of glory, to defeat, mean tampering with 
a temple-servant, mortal bodily hurt, undefended 
ignominy, and death under a sentence of heavy 
fine, is so abrupt and unprepared — that readers, 
ancient and modern, have not been satisfied with- 
out finding some one to blame for it : we must ex- 
cept Herodotus, our original authority, who recounts 
the transaction without dropping a single hint of 
blame against any one. To speak ill of the people, 

2 k 2 
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as Machiavel has long ago observed 1 , is a strain in 
which every one at all times, even under a demo- 
cratical government, indulges with impunity and 
without provoking any opponent to reply ; and in 
this instance, the hard fate of Miltiad^s has been 
imputed to the vices of the Athenians and their 
democracy — it has been cited in proof, partly of 
their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the men- 
tal-sadness arising from a series of painful facts, it 
will not be found justified if we apply to those facts 
a reasonable'criticism. 

Fickleness What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on 
titude ira- this occasion is nothing more than a rapid and de- 
tbe Athe- cisive change in their estimation of Miltiad&s ; un- 
farthey 10W bounded admiration passing at once into extreme 
deserve the ^rath. To censure them for fickleness is here an 

caarge. 

abuse of terms ; such a change in their opinion 
was the unavoidable result of his conduct. His 
behaviour in the expedition of Paros was as repre- 
hensible as at Marathon it had been meritorious, 
and the one succeeded immediately after the other : 
what else could ensue except an entire revolution 
in the Athenian feelings ? He had employed his 
prodigious ascendency over their minds to induce 
them to follow him without knowing whither, in 
the confidence of an unknown booty : he had ex- 
posed their lives and wasted their substance in 

1 Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, cap. 58. “ L’ opinione contro 
ai popoli nasce, perche dei popoli eiascun dice male senza paura, e 
liberamente ancora mentre che regnano : dei principi si parla sempre 
con mille timori e mille rispetti.” 
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wreaking a private grudge : in addition to the shame 
of an unprincipled project, comes the constructive 
shame of not having succeeded in it. Without 
doubt, such behaviour, coming from a man whom 
they admired to excess, must have produced a vio- 
lent and painful revulsion in the feelings of his 
countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise 
and confidence upon a person ■who forthwith turns 
it to an unworthy purpose, is one of the greatest 
torments of the human bosom ; and we may well 
understand that the intensity of the subsequent dis- 
pleasure would be aggravated by this reactionary 
sentiment, without accusing the Athenians of fickle- 
ness. If an officer, whose conduct has been such 
as to merit the highest encomiums, comes on a 
sudden to betray his trust, and manifests cowardice 
or treachery in a new and important undertaking 
confided to him, are we to treat the general in com- 
mand as fickle, because his opinion as well as his 
conduct undergoes an instantaneous revolution — - 
which will be all the more vehement in proportion 
to his previous esteem ? The question to be deter- 
mined is, whether there be sufficient ground for such 
a change ; and in the case of Miltiades, that ques- 
tion must be answered in the affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the 
Athenians, this last-mentioned point — sufficiency of 
reason — stands tacitly admitted. It is conceded 
that Miltiades deserved punishment for his conduct 
in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is 
nevertheless maintained that gratitude for bis pre- 
vious services at Marathon ought to have exempted 
him from punishment. But the sentiment, upon 
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which, after all, this exculpation rests, will not bear 
to he drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent 
or justifying reason. For will any one really con- 
tend, that a man who has rendered great services to 
the public, is to receive in return a licence of un- 
punished misconduct for the future ? Is the gene- 
ral, who has earned applause by eminent skill and 
important victories, to be recompensed by being 
allowed the liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, 
and exposing his country to peril, without censure 
or penalty ? This is what no one intends to vin- 
dicate deliberately ; yet a man must be prepared to 
vindicate it, when he blames the Athenians for in- 
gratitude towards Miltiad^s. For if all that be 
meant is, that gratitude for previous services ought 
to pass, not as a receipt in full for subsequent crime, 
but as an extenuating circumstance in the measure- 
ment of the penalty, the answer is, that it was so 
reckoned in the Athenian treatment of Miltiades'. 


1 Machiavel will not even admit so much as this, in the clear and 
forcible statement which he gives of the question here alluded to : he 
contends that the man who has rendered services ought to be recom- 
pensed for them, but that he ought to be punished for subsequent crime 
just as if the previous services had not been rendered. He lays down 
this position in discussing the conduct of the Romans towards the vic- 
torious survivor of the three Horatii, after the battle w ith the Curiatii— 
“ Erano stati i meriti di Orazio grandissimi, avendo con la sua virth 
vinti i Curiazi. Era stato il fallo suo atroce, avendo morto la sorella. 
Nondimeno dispiacque tanto tale omicidio ai Romani, che lo condussero 
a disputare della vita, non ostante che gli meriti suoi fussero tanto 
grandi e si freschi. La qual cosa, a chi superficialmente la conside- 
rs se, parrebbe uno esempio d’ ingratitudine popolare. Nondimeno 
chi lo esaminera meglio, e con migliore considerazione ricerchera quali 
debbono essere gli’ ordini delle republiche, biasimera quel popolo piut- 
tosto per averlo assoluto, che per averlo voluto condannare : e la ra- 
gione e questa, che nessuna republiea bene ordinata> non mai cancello 
i demeriti con gli meriti dei suoi cittadini ; jna avendo ordinati i premi 
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His friends had nothing whatever to urge, against i 
. the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, ex- 
cept these previous services— which influenced the 
dikasts sufficiently to induce them to inflict the 
lighter punishment instead of the heavier. Now 
the whole aitaount of punishment inflicted consisted 
in a fine which certainly was not beyond his rea- 
sonable means of paying, or of prevailing upon 
friends to pay for him — since his son Kimon ac- 
tually did pay it. And those who blame the Athe- 
nians for ingratitude — unless they are prepared to 
maintain the doctrine, that previous services are 
to pass as full acquittal for future crime — have no 
other ground left except to say that the fine was 
too high ; that instead of being fifty talents, it ought 
to have been no more than forty, thirty, twenty, or 
ten talents. Whether they are right in this, I will 
not take upon me to pronounce. If the amount was 
named on behalf of the accused party, the dikastery 
had no legal power of diminishing it ; but it is within 
such narrow limits that the question' actually lies, 
when transferred from the province of sentiment to 
that of reason. It will be recollected that the death 
of Miltiad£s arose neither from his trial nor his fine, 
but from the hurt in his thigh. 

ad una buona opera, e le pene ad una cattiva, ed avendo premiato uno 
per aver bene operato, se quel medesirao opera dipoi male, lo gastiga 
senza avere riguardo aleuno alle sue buone opere. E quando questi 
ordini sono bene osservati, una citta vive libera molto tempo : altri- 
menti sempre rovinera presto. Perche se, ad un cittadino che abbia 
fatto qualche egregia opera per la citta, si aggiunge oltre alia riputa- 
zione, che quellu cosa gli arreca, una audacia e confidenza dipotere senza 
temer pern, far qualche opera non buona, diventera in breve tempo tanto 
insolente, che si risolvera ogni civilta .” — Macbiavel, Discorsi sop. Tit. 
Livio, ch. 24. 
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Usual tem- 
per of the 
Athenian 
dikasts in 
estimating 
previous 
services. 


The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian 
popular juries really amounts to this — that in try- 
ing a person accused of present crime or fault, they 
were apt to confine themselves too strictly and ex- 
clusively to the particular matter of charge, either 
forgetting, or making too little account ot, past ser- 
vices which he might have rendered. Whoever 
imagines that such was the habit of Athenian di- 
kasts, must have studied the orators to very little 
purpose. Their real defect was the very opposite : 
they were too much disposed to wander from the 
special issue before them, and to be affected by 
appeals to previous services and conduct 1 . That 
which an accused person at Athens usually strives to 
produce is, an impression in the minds of the dikasts 
favourable to his general character and behaviour. 
Of course he meets the particular allegation of his 
accuser as well as he can, but he never fails also to 
remind them emphatically, how well he has per- 
formed his general duties of a citizen — how many 
times he has served in military expeditions — how 
many hierarchies and liturgies he has performed, 
and performed with splendid efficiency. In fact, 
the claim of an accused person to acquittal is made 

' Machiavel, in the twenty-ninth chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. 
Livio, examines the question, “Which of the two is more open to the 
charge of being ungrateful — a popular government or a king?” he 
thinks that the latter is more open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the same 
work, where he again supports a similar opinion. 

M. Sismondi also observes, in speaking of the long attachment of the 
city of Pisa to the cause of the Emperors and to the Ghibelin party— 
" Pise montra dans plus d’une occasion, par sa Constance a supporter 
la cause des empereurs au milieu des revers, combien la reconnoissance 
lie un peuple libre d’une maniere plus puissante et plus durable qu’elle 
ne sauroit lier le peuple gouverue par un seul homme.” — (Histoire de* 
Republ. Italiennes, ch. xiii. tom. ii. p. 302. ) 
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to rest too much on his prior services, and too little 
upon innocence or justifying matter as to the parti- 
cular indictment When we come down to the time 
of the orators, I shall be prepared to show that such 
indisposition to confine themselves to a special 
issue was one of the most serious defects of the 
assembled dikasts at Athens. It is one which we 
should naturally expect from a body of private, 
non-professional citizens assembled for the occasion 
— and which belongs more or less to the system of 
jury-trial everywhere ; but it is the direct reverse 
of that ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior 
services, for which they have been so often de- 
nounced. 

The fate of Miltiades, then, so far from illustrating Tendency 
either the fickleness or the ingratitude of his coun- creeAs'to 1 
trymen, attests their just appreciation of deserts. 

It also illustrates another moral, of no small im- succm - 
portance to the right comprehension of Grecian 
affairs ; — it teaches us the painful lesson, how per- 
fectly maddening were the effects of a copious 
draught of glory on the temperament of an en- 
terprising and ambitious Greek. There can be no 
doubt that the rapid transition, in the course of 
about one week, from Athenian terror before the 
battle to Athenian exultation after it, must have 
produced demonstrations towards Miltiades such as 
were never paid towards any other man in the whole 
history of the commonwealth. Such unmeasured 
admiration unseated his rational judgment, so that 
his mind became abandoned to the reckless impulses 
of insolence, and antipathy, and rapacity ; — that 
distempered state, for which (according to Grecian 
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morality) the retributive Nemesis was ever on the 
watch, and which in his case she visited with a 
judgment startling in its rapidity as well as terrible 
in its amount. Had Miltiades been the same man 
before the battle of Marathon as he became after it, 
the battle might probably have turned out a defeat 
instead of a victory. Dlmosthenls indeed*, in 
speaking of the wealth and luxury of political 
leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards 
bestowed upon them by the people, pointed in con- 
trast to the house of Miltiades as being no way more 
splendid than that of a private man. But though 
Miltiades might continue to live in a modest esta- 
blishment, he received from his countrymen marks 
of admiration and deference such as were never paid 
to any citizen before or after him ; and, after all, 
admiration and deference constitute the precious 
essence of popular reward. No man except Milti- 
ad£s ever dared to raise his voice in the Athenian 
assembly, and say — “ Give me a fleet of ships : do 
not ask what I am going to do with them, but only 
follow me, and I will enrich you.” Herein we may 
read the unmeasured confidence which the Athe- 
nians placed in their victorious general, and the 
utter incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it with- 
out mental depravation ; while we learn from it to 
draw the melancholy inference, that one result of 
success was to make the successful leader one of the 
most dangerous men in the community. We shall 
presently be called upon to observe the same ten- 
dency in the case of the Spartan Pausanias and even 
in that of the Athenian Themistokl6s. It is indeed 

1 Demosthenes, Olynth. III. e. 9. p. 35 R. 
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fortunate that the reckless aspirations of Miltiades 
did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than 
the comparatively unimportant enterprise against 
Paros. For had he sought to acquire dominion and 
gratify antipathies against enemies at home, instead 
of directing his blow against a Parian enemy, the 
peace and security of his country might have been 
seriously endangered. 

Of the despots who gained power in Greece, a 
considerable proportion began by popular conduct 
and by rendering good service to their fellow-citi- 
zens : having first earned public gratitude, they 
abused it for purposes of their own ambition. There 
was far greater danger, in a Grecian community, 
of dangerous excess of gratitude towards a victo- 
rious soldier, than of deficiency in that sentiment : 
hence the person thus exalted acquired a position 
such that the community found it difficult after- 
wards to shake him off. Now there is a disposition 
almost universal among writers and readers to side 
with an individual, especially an eminent indivi- 
dual, against the multitude ; and accordingly those 
who under such circumstances suspect the probable 
abuse of an exalted position, are denounced as if 
they harboured an unworthy jealousy of superior 
abilities. But the truth is, that the largest analo- 
gies of the Grecian character justified that sus- 
picion, and required the community to take precau- 
tions against the corrupting effects of their own 
enthusiasm. There is no feature which more 
largely pervades the impressible Grecian character, 
than a liability to be intoxicated and demoralised 
by success : there was no fault from which so few 
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eminent Greeks were free : there was hardly any 
danger, against which it was at once so necessary 
and so difficult for the Grecian governments to 
take security — especially the democracies, where 
the manifestations of enthusiasm were always the 
loudest. Such is the real explanation of those 
charges which have been urged against the Grecian 
democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat 
previous benefactors ; and the history of Miltiad6s 
illustrates it in a manner no less pointed than 
painful. 

in what I have already remarked that the fickleness, 
true that which has been so largely imputed to the Athenian 
attribute democracy in their dealings with him, is nothing 
Athenian more than a reasonable change of opinion on the 
democracy, best grounds. Nor can it be said that fickleness 
was in any case an attribute of the Athenian demo- 
cracy. It is a well-known fact, that feelings, or 
opinions, or modes of judging, which have once 
obtained footing among a large number of people, 
are more lasting and unchangeable than those which 
..belong only to one or a few ; insomuch that the 
judgments and actions of the many admit of being 
more clearly understood as to the past, and more 
certainly predicted as to the future. If we are to 
I predicate any attribute of the multitude, it will 
rather be that of undue tenacity than undue fickle- 
ness ; and there will occur nothing in the course 
of this history to prove that the Athenian people 
changed their opinions, on insufficient grounds, 
more frequently than an unresponsible one or few 
would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working 
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of the Athenian democracy which imparted to it 
an appearance of greater fickleness, without the 
reality : — First, that the manifestations and changes 
of opinion were all open, undisguised, and noisy : 
the people gave utterance to their present impres- 
sion, whatever it was, with perfect frankness ; if 
their opinions were really changed, they had no 
shame or scruple in avowing it. Secondly — and 
this is a point of capital importance in the working 
of democracy generally — the present impression, 
whatever it might be, was not merely undisguised 
in its manifestations, but also had a tendency to 
be exaggerated in its intensity. This arose from 
their habit of treating public affairs in multitudi- 
nous assemblages, the well-known effect of which 
is to inflame sentiment in every man’s bosom by 
mere contact with a sympathising circle of neigh- 
bours. Whatever the sentiment might be, fear, 
ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, pa- 
triotic devotion, &C. 1 ; and whether well-founded or 


1 This is the general truth, which ancient authors often state, both 
partially, and in exaggerated terms as to degree : — “ Haec est nature mul- 
titudinis (says Livy) ; aut humiliter servit aut superbe dominatur.” 
Again, Tacitus — “Nihil in vulgo modicum; terrere, ni paveant; ubi 
pertimuerint, impune contemni.” (Annal. i. 29.) Herodotus, iii. 81. 
i>6cc i 8c (6 Sr/pos) ipncawv ra wprjypara avcv vov, \cipapptp norapa 
IkcXos. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in his Politics, takes little or no notice 
of this attribute belonging to every numerous assembly. He seems 
rather to reason as if the aggregate intelligence of the multitude was 
represented by the sum total of each man’s separate intelligence in all 
the individuals composing it (Poht. iii. 6. 4. 10. 12), just as the pro- 
perty of the multitude, taken collectively, would be greater than that 
of the few rich. He takes no notice of the difference between a 
number of individuals judging jointly and judging separately : I do 
not indeed observe that such omission leads him into any positive 
mistake, but it occurs in some cases calculated to surprise us, and 
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ill-founded — it was constantly influenced more or 
less by such intensifying cause. This is a defect 
which of course belongs in a certain degree to all 
exercise of power by numerous bodies, even though 
they be representative bodies — especially when the 
character of the people, instead of being compara- 
tively sedate and slow to move, like the English, is 
quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks or Ita- 
lians ; but it operated far more powerfully on the 
self-acting D6mos assembled in the Pnyx. It was 
in fact the constitutional malady of the democracy, 
of which the people were themselves perfectly sen- 
sible — as I shall show hereafter from the securities 
which they tried to provide against it — but which 
no securities could ever wholly eradicate. Fre- 
quency of public assemblies, far from aggravating 
the evil, had a tendency to lighten it. The people 
thus became accustomed to hear and balance many 
different views as a preliminary to ultimate judg- 
ment ; they contracted personal interest and esteem 
for a numerous class of dissentient speakers ; and 
they even acquired a certain practical conscious- 
ness of their own liability to error. Moreover the 
diffusion of habits of public speaking, by means 
of the sophists and the rhetors, whom it has 
been so much the custom to disparage, tended in 
the same direction — to break the unity of sentiment 
among the listening crowd, to multiply separate 
judgments, and to neutralise the contagion of mere 
sympathising impulse. These were important de- 
ductions, still farther assisted by the superior taste 

where the difference here adverted to is important to notice: see 
Politic, iii. 10. 5, 6. 
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and intelligence of the Athenian people : but still 
the inherent malady remained — excessive and mis- 
leading intensity of present sentiment. It was this 
which gave such inestimable value to the ascend- 
ency of Perikles, as depicted by Thucydides : his 
hold on the people was so firm, that he could 
always speak with effect against excess of the 
reigning tone of feeling. “ When Perikles (says 
the historian) saw the people in a state of unsea- 
sonable and insolent confidence, he spoke so as to 
cow them into alarm ; when again they were in 
groundless terror, he combated it, and brought 
them back to confidence 1 2 * * * .” We shall find De- 
mosthenes, with far inferior ascendency, employed 
in the same honourable task : the Athenian people 
often stood in need of such correction, but unfor- 
tunately did not always find statesmen, at once 
friendly and commanding, to administer it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the 
Athenian democracy ; first, their sentiments of 
every kind were manifested loudly and openly ; 
next, their sentiments tended to a pitch of great 
present intensity. Of course, therefore, when they 
changed, the change of sentiment stood prominent 
and forced itself upon every one’s notice — being a 
transition from one strong sentiment past to an- 
other strong sentiment present 8 . And it was be- 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65. n Onorc yovv aur&oiTo n avrovs napa Kcupov vftpa 
OapaovirraSy \tya>v KaT€ 7 r\rj(T(r€V 7 raXiv iin to (f>o^daBcu‘ teal bebioras av 
dXoyas dvriKaOla-Tt) iraXiv eVt to Bapaelu. 

2 Such swing of the mind, from one intense feeling to another, is 

always deprecated by the Greek moralists, from the earliest to the 

latest : even Demokritus, in the fifth century B.c., admonishes against 

it — At €K peyaXcov Statrrq/zdrcov Kivfoptvm tS>v y/rv^ a>v ovre fvaraBf'es 
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cause such alterations, when they did take place, 
stood out so palpably to remark, that the Athenian 
people have drawn upon themselves the imputation 
of fickleness : for it is not at all true (I repeat) 
that changes of sentiment were more frequently 
produced in them by frivolous or insufficient causes, 
than changes of sentiment in other governments. 

dtrlv, ovTf eUdvfioi. (Democritr Fragtuenta, lib. iii. p. 168. ed. Mullach 
ap. Stobseum, Florileg. i. 40.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IONIC PHILOSOPHERS.— PYTHAGORAS.— CROTON AND 
SYBARIS. 

The history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy 
and Sicily, between the accession of Peisistratus 
and the battle of Marathon, is for the most part 
unknown to us. Phalaris, despot of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, made for himself an unenviable name during 
this obscure interval. His reign seems to coincide 
in time with the earlier part of the rule of Peisi- 
stratus (about 560-540 b.c.), and the few and vague 
statements, which we find respecting it 1 , merely 
show us that it was a period of extortion and cruelty, 
even beyond the ordinary licence of Grecian despots. 
The reality of the hollow bull of brass, which Pha- 
laris was accustomed to heat in order to shut up bis 
victims in it and burn them, appears to be better 
authenticated than the nature of the story would 
lead us to presume : for it is not only noticed by 
Pindar, but even the actual instrument of this torture 
— the brazen bull itself 2 — which had been taken 

1 The letters of Bentley against Boyle, discussing the pretended 
Epistles of Phalaris— full of acuteness and learning, though beyond 
measure excursive — are quite sufficient to teach us that little can he 
safely asserted about Phalaris. His date is very imperfectly ascertained. 
Compare Bentley, p. 82, 83, and Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, 
p. 60 : the latter assigns the reign of Phalaris to the years 570-554 B.c. 
It is surprising to see Seyfert citing the letters of the pseudo-Phalans 
as an authority, after the exposure of Bentley. 

2 Pindar. Pyth. 1 ad fin., with the Scholia, p. 310, ed. Boeckb ; Polyb. 
xii. 25 ; Diodor. xiii. 99 ; Cicero cont. Verr. iv. a3. The contradiction 
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away from Agrigentum as a trophy by the Cartha- 
ginians when they captured the town, was restored 
by tbe Romans, on the subjugation of Cartbage, to 
its original domicile. Phalaris is said to have ac- 
quired the supreme command by undertaking the 
task of building a great temple 1 to Zeus Polieus on 
the citadel rock; a pretence, whereby he was en- 
abled to assemble and arm a number of workmen 
and devoted partisans, whom he employed at the 
festival of the Thesmophoria, to put down the au- 
thorities. He afterwards disarmed the citizens by 
a stratagem, and committed cruelties which ren- 
dered him so abhorred , that a sudden rising of the 
people, headed by Telemachus (ancestor of the sub- 
sequent despot Thero), overthrew and slew him. 
A severe revenge was taken on his partisans after 
his fall 9 . 

During the interval between 540-500 b.c., events 
of much importance occurred among the Italian 
Greeks — especially at Kroton and Sybaris — events, 
unhappily, very imperfectly handed down. Between 
these two periods fall both the war between Sybaris 
and Kroton, and the career and ascendency of Py- 
thagoras. In connection with this latter name, it will 

of Timseus is noway sufficient to make us doubt the authenticity of the 
story. Ebert (ZiKeXlav, part ii. p. 41-84, Kbnigsberg, 1829) collects 
all the authorities about the bull of Phalaris. He believes the matter 
of fact substantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 20) tells a story of the 
fable whereby Stesichorus the poet dissuaded the inhabitants of Ilimera 
from granting a guard to Phalaris : Conon (Narrat. 42 ap. Pbotium) 
recounts the same story with the name of Hiero substituted for that of 
Phalaris. But it is not likely that either the one or the other could 
ever have been in such relations with the citizens of Himera. Com- 
pare Polybius, vii. 7, 2. 

1 Polyten. v. 1, 1 ; Cicero de Officiis, ii. 7. ' * 

5 Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Principibus, c. 3. p. 778. 
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be requisite to say a few words respecting the other 
Grecian philosophers of the sixth century b.c. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and charac- Thales, 
terized those distinguished persons called the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece, whose celebrity falls in the 
first half of this century — men not so much marked 
by scientific genius as by practical sagacity and fore- 
sight in the appreciation of worldly affairs, and en- 
joying a high degree of political respect from their 
fellow-citizens. One of them, however, the Mile- 
sian Thales, claims our notice, not only on this 
ground, but also as the earliest known name in- the 
long line of Greek scientific investigators. His life, 
nearly contemporary with that of Solon, belongs 
seemingly to the interval about 640-550 b.c. : the 
stories mentioned in Herodotus (perhaps borrowed 
in part from the Milesian Hekatieus) are sufficient 
to show that his reputation, for wisdom as well as for 
science, continued to be very great, even a century 
after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the 
Greek mind, as having been the first man to depart 
both in letter and spirit from the HesiodicTheogony, 
introducing the conception of substances with their 
transformations and sequences, in place of that 
string of persons and quasi-human attributes which 
had animated the old legendary world. He is the 
father of what is called the Ionic philosophy, which 
is considered as lasting from his time down to that 
of Sokrates ; and writers ancient as well as modern 
have professed to trace a succession of philosophers, 
each one the pupil of the preceding, between these 
two extreme epochs. But the appellation is in truth 

2 l 2 
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undefined and even incorrect, since nothing entitled 
to the name of a school, or sect, or succession (like 
that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed presently) 
ionic phiio- can be made out. There is indeed a certain general 
not^aschooi analogy in the philosophical vein of Thales, Hippo, 
s[ 0 n UCCes Anaximenes, and Diogenes of Apollonia, whereby 
they all stand distinguished from Xenophanes of 
Elea, and his successors the Eleatic dialecticians 
Parmenides and Zeno ; but there are also material 
differences between their respective doctrines — no 
two of them holding the same. And if we look to 
Anaximander (the person next in order of time to 
Thales), as well as to Herakleitus, we find them de- 
parting in a great degree even from that character 
which all the rest have in common, though both the 
one and the other are usually enrolled in the list of 
Ionic philosophers. 

iosophy phi * ^ the old legendary and polytheistic conception 
commenced of nature, which Thales partially discarded, we may 

by Thales. . . . . r „ “ . , . 

remark that it is a state of the human mind in 
which the problems suggesting themselves to be 
solved, and the machinery for solving them, bear 
a fair proportion one to the other. If the pro- 
blems be vast, indeterminate, confused, and de- 
rived rather from the hopes, fears, love, hatred, 
astonishment, &c., of men, than from any genuine 
desire of knowledge — so also does the received 
belief supply invisible agents in unlimited number 
and with every variety of power and inclination. 
The means of explanation are thus multiplied 
and diversified as readily as the phsenomena to 
be explained. And though no future events or 
states can be predicted on trustworthy grounds, in 
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such manner as to stand the scrutiny of subsequent 
verification — yet there is little difficulty in rendering 
a specious and plausible account of matters past, 
of any and all things alike ; especially as at such a 
period, matters of fact requiring explanation are 
neither collated nor preserved with care. Cosmo- 
gony, and the prior ages of the world, were conceived 
as a sort of personal history, with intermarriages, 
filiation, quarrels and other adventures, of these 
invisible agents ; among whom some one or more 
were assumed as unbegotten and self-existent — the 
latter assumption being a difficulty common to all 
systems of cosmogony, and from which even this 
flexible and expansive hypothesis is not exempt. 

Now when Thal&s disengaged Grecian philosophy 
from the old mode of explanation, he did not at 
the same time disengage it from the old problems 
and matters propounded for inquiry. These he 
retained, and transmitted to his successors, as 
vague and vast as they were at first conceived ; 
and so they remained, though with some trans- 
formations and modifications, together with many 
new questions equally insoluble, substantially pre- 
sent to the Greeks throughout their whole history, 
as the legitimate problems for philosophical inves- 
tigation. But these problems, adapted only to the 
old elastic system of polytheistic explanation and 
omnipresent personal agency, became utterly dis- 
proportioned to any impersonal hypotheses such 
as those of Thales and the philosophers after him — 
whether assumed physical laws, or plausible moral 
and metaphysical dogmas, open to argumentative 
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Vast pro- 
blems with 
scanty 
means of 
solution. 


attack, and of course requiring the like defence. 
To treat the visible world as a whole, and inquire 
when and how it began, as well as into all its 
past changes — to discuss the first origin of men, 
animals, plants, the sun, the stars, &c. — to assign 
some comprehensive reason why motion or change 
in general took place in the universe — to investi- 
gate the destinies of the human race, and to lay 
down some systematic relation between them and 
the gods — all these were topics admitting of being 
conceived in many different ways, and set forth 
with eloquent plausibility, but not reducible to any 
solution either resting on scientific evidence, or 
commanding steady adherence under a free scru- 
tiny . 

At the time when the power of scientific investi- 
gation was scanty and helpless, the problems pro- 
posed were thus such as to lie out of the reach of 
science in its largest compass. Gradually indeed 
subjects more special and limited, and upon which 
experience or deductions from experience could be 
brought to bear, were added to the list of qu&sita, 
and examined with great profit and instruction : but 

1 The less these problems are adapted for rational solution, the more 
nobly do they present themselves in the language of a great poet : see 
as a specimen, Euripides, Fragment 101, ed. Dindorf. 

*OX/3lO? OOTt? TTjS IfTTOpLOi 
*E trx* p-dBrjo-iv, prjre 7toXito>p 
E7t1 7rr}fj.o(rvurjt pr\T els dftUovs 
Tlpa^eis opfiatu’ 

’ A AX’ tiOavarnv Kctdopa jp (frvcre as 
K ()<rp.ov dyrjpG), irrj re arvveori] 

Km fJTTTj Kai OTTCOS. 

Toly r>e tolovtols ovbenoT aivxp&v 
*Epy<tfj> peXerrjpa 7rpotn£Vi- 
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the old problems, with new ones alike unfathomable, 
were never eliminated, and always occupied a pro- 
minent place in the philosophical world. Now it was 
this disproportion, between questions to be solved 
and means of solution, which gave rise to that con- 
spicuous characteristic of Grecian philosophy — the 
antagonist force of suspensive scepticism, passing 
in some minds into a broad negation of the attain- 
ability of general truth — which it nourished from 
its beginning to its end ; commencing as early as 
Xenophanes, continuing to manifest itself seven 
centuries afterwards in iEnesidemus and Sextus 
Empiricus, and including in the interval between 
these two extremes some of the most powerful in- 
tellects in Greece. The present is not the time 
for considering these Sceptics, who bear an unpo- 
pular name, and have not often been fairly appre- 
ciated ; the more so, as it often suited the purpose 
of men, themselves essentially sceptical, like So- 
krates and Plato, to denounce professed scepticism 
with indignation. But it is essential to bring them 
into notice at the first spring of Grecian philosophy 
under Thales, because the circumstances were then 
laid which so soon afterwards developed them. 

Though the celebrity of Thales in antiquity was 
great and universal, scarcely any distinct facts were 
known respecting him : it is certain that he left no- 
thing in writing. Extensive travels in Egypt and 
Asia are ascribed to him, and as a general fact these 
travels are doubtless true, since no other means of 
acquiring knowledge were then open. At a time 
when the brother of the Lesbian Alkseus was ser- 
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ving in the Babylonian army, we may easily con- 
ceive that an inquisitive Milesian would make his 
way to that wonderful city wherein stood the tem- 
ple-observatory of the Chaldsean priesthood ; nor is 
it impossible that he may have seen the still greater 
city of Ninus or Nineveh before its capture and de- 
struction by the Medes. How great his reputation 
was in his lifetime, the admiration expressed by his 
younger contemporary Xenophanes assures us ; and 
Herakleitus, in the next generation, a severe judge 
of all other philosophers, spoke of him with similar 
esteem. To him were traced, by the Grecian in- 
quirers of the fourth century b.c., the first begin- 
nings of geometry, astronomy, and physiology in 
its large and really appropriate sense, the scien- 
tific study of nature : for the Greek word denoting 
nature (tjuwc), first comes into comprehensive use 
about this time (as I have remarked in an earlier 
chapter 1 ) , with its derivatives physics and physiology , 
as distinguished from the theology of the old poets. 
Little stress can be laid on those elementary propo- 
sitions in geometry which are specified as discovered, 
or as first demonstrated, by Thales — still less upon 
the solar eclipse respecting which (according to He- 
rodotus) he determined beforehand the year of oc- 
currence 2 . But the main doctrine of his physiology 
(using that word in its larger Greek sense) is di- 

1 Vol. i. ch, xvi. 

Diogen. Laert. i. 23 ; Herodot. i. 75; Apuleius, Florid, iv. p. 144, 

Bip. 

Prod us, in his Commentary on Euclid, specifies several propositions 
said to have been discovered by Thales (Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. 
Philos, ch. xxviii. p. 1 10). 
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stinctly attested. He stripped Oceanus and Tethys, 
primaeval parents of the gods in the Homeric the- 
ogony, of their personality — and laid down water, 
or fluid substance, as the single original element 
from which every thing came and into which every 
thing returned 1 . The doctrine of one eternal ele- 
ment, remaining always the same in its essence, but 
indefinitely variable in its manifestations to sense, 
tvas thus first introduced to the discussion of the 
Grecian public. We have no means of knowing 
the reasons by which Thalls supported this opi- 
nion, nor could even Aristotle do more than con- 
jecture what they might have been ; but one of the 
statements urged on behalf of it — that the earth 
itself rested on water 2 — we may safely refer to the 
Milesian himself, for it would hardly have been ad- 
vanced at a later age. Moreover Thales is reported 
to have held, that everything was living and full of 
gods ; and that the magnet, especially, was a living 
thing. Thus the gods, as far as we can pretend to 
follow opinions so very faintly transmitted, are con- 
ceived as active powers, and causes of changeful 
manifestation, attached to the primaeval substance 3 ; 
the universe being assimilated to an organised body 
or system. 

Respecting Hippo — who reproduced the theory 
of Thales under a more generalized form of expres- 
sion, substituting, in place of water, moisture, or 


1 Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 3 ; Plutarch, Placit. Philos, i. 3. p. 8/5. 
os u 8 aros 77 a era etpcu, KUL «s vbap iravra dvaXvftrdal. 

8 Aristotel. ut supra, and De Coelo, ii. 13. 

3 Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2-5 ; Cicero, De Legg. ii. 11; Diogen. 
Laert. i. 24. 
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something common to air and water 1 — we do not 
know whether he belonged to the sixth or the fifth 
century b.c. But Anaximander, Xenophanes, and 
Pherekyd£s belong to the latter half of the sixth 
century. Anaximander the son of Praxiad^s was a 
native of Mil4tus — Xenophanes, a native of Kolo- 
phon ; the former, among the earliest expositors of 
doctrine in prose 2 , while the latter committed his 
opinions to the old medium of verse. Anaximander 
seems to have taken up the philosophical problem, 
while he materially altered the hypothesis, of his 
predecessor Thales. Instead of the primaeval fluid 
of the latter, he supposed a primaeval principle, 
without any actual determining qualities whatever, 
but including all qualities potentially, and mani- 
festing them in an infinite variety from its conti- 
nually self-changing nature — a principle, which was 
nothing' in itself, yet had the capacity of producing 
any and all manifestations, however contrary to 
each other 3 — a primaeval something, whose essence 

1 Aristotel. tie Anima, i. 2 ; Alexander Aphrodis. in Aristotel. Me- 
taphys. i. 3. 

3 Apollodorus, in the second century b.c., had before him some brief 
expository treatises of Anaximander (Diogen. Laert. ii. 2) : Xlfpl $v- 
<Tt os, Trjs Rcpio&ov, I If pi two ' AirKavtov, Kal Stpaipav, Kat aXXa TLva. 
Suiting, v. ' Ava^ipavbpos. Themistius, Orat. xxv. p. 317 : (Oapprjirf 

7 rpoTos wi/ icrpev 'EAXiji/ov Aoyov f^cveyKtlv jrvpi 4>V(reos avyytypapptvav. 

• Irenseus, ii. 19, (14) ap. Brandis, Handbuch der Gescliichte der 
Griech. Rom. Philos, ch. xxxv. p. 133 : “ Anaximander hoc quod im* 
mensum est, omnium initium subjecit, seminaliter habens in semetipso 
omnium genesin, ex quo immensos nnmdos constare ait.” Aristotel. 
Physic. Auseult. iii. 4. p. 203 Bek. ovrt yap parijv aura oiov re aval 
(to carupov), oijre SKXijv imapx*iv aira 8vvap.iv, ttX i) V i>s apxv v - Ari- 
stotle subjects this anapov to an elaborate discussion, in which he say* 
very little more about Anaximander, who appears to have assumed it 
without anticipating discussion or objections. Whether Anaximander 
called his airapov divine, or god, as Tennemann (Gesch. Philos, i. 2. 
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it was to be eternally productive of different phse- 
noraena — a sort of mathematical point, which 
counts for nothing in itself, but is vigorous in ge- 
nerating lines to any extent that may be desired. 
In this manner Anaximander professed to give a 
comprehensive explanation of change in general, 
or Generation or Destruction — how it happened 
that one sensible thing began and another ceased 
to exist — according to the vague problems which 
these early inquirers were in the habit of setting 
to themselves 1 . He avoided that which the first 
philosophers especially dreaded, the affirmation that 
generation could take place out of Nothing ; yet the 
primaeval Something which he supposed was only 
distinguished from Nothing by possessing this very 
power of generation. 

In his theory he passed from the province of 
physics into that of metaphysics. He first intro- 
duced into Grecian philosophy that important word 
which signifies a Beginning or a Principle 2 , and first 
opened that metaphysical discussion, which was 
carried on in various ways throughout the whole 

р. 67) and Panzerbieter affirm (ad Diogenis Apolloniat. Fragment. 

с. 13. p. 16), I think doubtful ; this is rather an inference which Ari- 
stotle elicits from his language. Vet in another passage, which is diffi- 
cult to reconcile, Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the water-doctrine 
of Thales (Aristotel. dc Xenophane, p. 9/5, lick.). 

Anaximander seems to have followed speculations analogous to that 
of Thales in explaining the first production of the human race (Plu- 
tarch, Placit. Philos, v. 19. p. 908). and in other matters (ibid. ni. 16. 
p. 896). 

1 Aristotel. De Generat. et Destruct. c. 3. p. 317, Bek. o paXiara 
<j)oflovfi.*voi SureXfaav oi irp&Toi (fiiAovofprjiTavTfS, tA « pTjifVos yu >e<r0ai 
npovirapxovros : compare Physic. Auscultat. i. 4. p. 187, Bek. 

5 Simplicius in Aristotel. Physic, fol. 6, 32. apwror /zeros ’A pxhv 
oyopdcras to vnoKcififvov. 
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period of Grecian philosophy, as to the One and 
Problem the Many — the Continuous and the Variable — that 
and the which exists eternally, as distinguished from that 
Permanent which comes and passes away in ever-changing 
Variable. manifestations. His physiology or explanation of 
nature thus conducted the mind into a different 
route from that suggested by the hypothesis of 
Thales, which was built upon physical considera- 
tions, and was therefore calculated to suggest and 
stimulate observations of physical phenomena for 
the purpose of verifying or confuting it — while the 
hypothesis of Anaximander admitted only of being 
discussed dialectically, or by reasonings expressed 
in general language ; reasonings, sometimes indeed 
referring to experience for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, but seldom resting on it — and never looking 
out for it as a necessary support. The physical ex- 
planation of nature, however, once introduced by 
Thales, although deserted by Anaximander, was 
taken up by Anaximenes and others afterwards, 
and reproduced with many divergences of doctrine 
— yet always more or less entangled and perplexed 
with metaphysical additions, since the two de- 
partments were never clearly parted throughout 
all Grecian philosophy. Of these subsequent phy- 
sical philosophers I shall speak hereafter : at pre- 
sent I confine myself to the thinkers of the sixth 
century b.c., among whom Anaximander stands 
prominent, not as the follower of Thales, but as the 
author of an hypothesis both new and tending in a 
different direction. 

It was not merely as the author of this hypothe- 
sis, however, that Anaximander enlarged the Greek 
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mind and stimulated the powers of thought : we find 
him also mentioned as distinguished in astronomy 
and geometry. He is said to have been the first to 
establish a sun-dial in Greece, to construct a sphere, 
and to explain the obliquity of the ecliptic 1 ; how far 
such alleged authorship really belongs to him, we 
cannot be certain — but there is one step of immense 
importance which he is clearly affirmed to have made. 

He was the first to compose a treatise on the geo- 
graphy of the land and sea within his cognizance, 
and to construct a chart or map founded thereupon 
— seemingly a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, 
wondrous even to the rude and ignorant, was calcu- 
lated to stimulate powerfully inquisitive minds, and 
from it may be dated the commencement of Gre- 
cian rational geography — not the least valuable 
among the contributions of this people to the stock 
of human knowledge. 

Xenophanes of Kolophon, somewhat younger Xeno- 
than Anaximander and nearly contemporary with hlritoctrine 
Pythagoras, (seemingly from about 570-480 b.c.,) site of I « l at 
migrated from Kolophon 2 to Zankld and Katana in 
Sicily and Elea in Italy, soon after the time when 
Ionia became subject to the Persians (540-530 b.c.). 

He was the founder of what is called the Eleatic 
school of philosophers — a real school, since it ap- 
pears that Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, pur- 
sued and developed, in a great degree, the train of 
speculation which had been begun by Xenophanes 
— doubtless with additions and variations of their 


1 Diogen. Laert. ii. 81, 2. He agreed with Thales in maintaining 
that the earth was stationary (Aristotel. de Coelo, ii. 13. p. 295, ed. 

Bekk.). " Diogen. Laert. is. IS. 
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own, but especially with a dialectic power which 
belongs to the age of Perikles, and is unknown in 
the sixth century b.c. He was the author of more 
than one poem of considerable length, one on the 
foundation of Kolophon and another on that of 
Elea ; besides his poem on Nature, wherein his 
philosophical doctrines were set forth 1 . His man- 
ner appears to have been controversial and full of 
asperity towards antagonists ; but what is most 
remarkable is the plain-spoken manner in which 
he declared himself against the popular religion, 
and in which he denounced as abominable the de- 
scriptions of the gods given by Homer and Hesiod 2 . 

He is said to have controverted the doctrines both 
of Thales and Pythagoras : this is probable enough ; 
but he seems to have taken his start from the phi- 
losophy of Anaximander — not however to adopt it, 
but to reverse it — and to set forth an opinion which 
we may call its contrary. Nature, in the conception 
of Anaximander, consisted of a Something having 
no other attribute except the unlimited power of 
generating and canceling phsenomenal changes : in 
this doctrine the Something or Substratum existed 
only in and for those changes, and could not be 
said to exist at all in any other sense : the Perma- 
nent was thus merged and lost in the Variable — the 
One in the Many. Xenophanes laid down the exact 
opposite : he conceived nature as one unchangeable 
and indivisible Whole, spherical, animated, endued 
with reason, and penetrated by or indeed identical 
with God : he denied the objective reality of all 

1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 22 ; Stobeeus, Eclog. Phys. i. p. 294. 

2 Sextus Empiricus, adv. Mathem. ix. 193. 
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change, or generation, or destruction, which he 
seems to have considered as only changes or modi- 
fications in the percipient, and perhaps different in 
one percipient and another. That which exists (he 
maintained) could not have been generated, nor 
could it ever be destroyed : there was neither real 
generation nor real destruction of anything; but 
that which men took for such, was the change in 
their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the 
Permanent without the Variable 1 — the One with- 
out the Many. And his treatment of the received 
religious creed was in harmony with such physical 
or metaphysical hypothesis ; for while he held the 
whole of Nature to be God, without parts or change, 
he at the same time pronounced the popular gods 
to be entities of subjective fancy, imagined by men 
after their own model : if oxen or lions were to 
become religious (he added), they would in like 
manner provide for themselves gods after their re- 
spective shapes and characters 2 . This hypothesis, 

1 Aristot. Metaphys. i. 5. p. 986, Bek. Aevo<j>dvr)s be 7rpwros tovtchv 
cv liras, ovdev biecraeforjVKTev, ovbe rrjs ifivtreas tovtcov (row Kara r&v \6yov 
epos Kal row Kara tt)v o\r/u) ov here pas couce diyeiv, aXX* els top oKop ovpa- 
pop (iTropXe'yffas to ep dual (prj crt top deop. 

Plutarch, ap. Eusebium Praeparat. Evangel, i. 8. Eevoepavrjs be 6 
K oXoepotpios Iblav pep nva obov rreiropevpevos teat TraprjWa^vtap irdvras 
tovs irpoeiprjpevovs, o&re yepeeriv ovre (pdopap anoXelnei, aXX’ eivai Xcyct 
to 7 top act opoiov. Compare Timon ap. Sext. Empiric. Pyrrh. Ilypo- 
typ. i. 224, 225. eboypan£e be 6 Sepocpdprjs napa ras tmv «XX u>v av6pd>- 
ttcov rrpoX^eis, ev eivai rb tt dp, teat top Oeov avp(f)VTj roly ndatv' eivai be 
<r(f>aipoeibri teat dnadrj teat dperd^XrjTov teal XoyiKnv (Aristot, de Xenoph. 
c. 3. p. 977, Bek.). *AbvvaTOv <f)T)criv (6 Se voefidvr^s) eivai, el tl ecrriv, 
yeveaOai, & c. 

One may reasonably doubt whether all the arguments ascribed to 
Xenophanes in the short but obscure treatise last quoted really belong 
to him. 

2 Clemens Alexand. Stromat. v. p. 601, vii, p. 7U. 
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Phere- 

kydes. 


which seemed to set aside altogether the study of 
the sensible world as a source of knowledge, was 
expounded briefly, and as it should seem, obscurely 
and rudely, by Xenophanes ; at least we may infer 
thus much from the slighting epithet applied to him 
by Aristotle 1 . But his successors, Parmenides and 
Zeno, in the succeeding century, expanded it con- 
siderably, supported it with extraordinary acuteness 
of dialectics, and even superadded a second part, in 
which the phenomena of sense — though considered 
only as appearances, not partaking in the reality of 
the One Ens — were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis ; so that they will be found to exercise 
great influence over the speculations both of Plato 
and Aristotle. We discover in Xenophanes, more- 
over, a vein of scepticism, and a mournful despair 
as to the attainability of certain knowledge 2 , which 
the nature of his philosophy was well-calculated to 
suggest, and in which the sillograph Timon of the 
third century b.c., who seems to have spoken of 
Xenophanes better than of most of the other philo- 
sophers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherekydes of Syrus, contem- 
porary of Anaximander and among the teachers of 
Pythagoras, seems, according to the fragments pre- 
served, a combination of the old legendary fancies 
with Orphic mysticism 8 , and probably exercised 
little influence over the subsequent course of Gre- 
cian philosophy. By what has been said of Thales, 


1 Aristot. Metaphysic, i. 5. p. 986, Bek. piKpbv aypoiKorepos. 

" Xenophanes, Fr. xiv. ed. Mullach ; Sextus Empiric, adv. Matbe- 
maticos, vii. 49-110; and Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 224; Plutarch adv. 
Coloten, p. 1114; compare Karsten ad Parmenidis Fragmenta, p. 146. 
3 See Brandis, Handbuch der Griech. Rom. Philosophic, ch. xxii. 
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Anaximander, and Xenophanes, it will be seen that 
the sixth century b.c. witnessed the opening of 
several of those roads of intellectual speculation 
which the later philosophers pursued farther, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the 
year 500 b e. many interesting questions were thus 
brought into discussion, which Solon, who died 
about 558 b.c., had never heard of — just as he may 
probably never have seen the map of Anaximander. 
But neither of these two distinguished men — Anaxi- 
mander or Xenophanes — was anything more than 
a speculative inquirer. The third eminent name of 
this century, of whom I am now about to speak — 
Pythagoras, combined in his character disparate ele- 
ments which require rather a longer development. 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, origi- 
nally brought together by a religious influence, and 
with observances approaching to monastic pecu- 
liarity — working in a direction at once religious, 
political, and scientific, and exercising for some 
time a real political ascendency, — but afterwards 
banished from government and state affairs into 
a sectarian privacy with scientific pursuits, not 
without however still producing some statesmen 
individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude 
of false and apocryphal statements which circulated 
in antiquity respecting this celebrated man, we find 
a few important facts reasonably attested and de- 
serving credence. He was a native ol Samos 1 , son 

1 Herodot. iv. 95. The place of his nativity is certain from Hero- 
dotus, but even this fact was differently stated by other authors, who 
called him a Tyrrhenian of Lemnos or Imbros (Porphyry, Vit. Pvthag. 
c. 1-10), a Syrian, a Phliasian, &c- 

Cicero (He Repub. ii. 15 : compare Livy, i-18) censures the chro- 
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of an opulent merchant named Mnesarchus, — or, 
according to some of his later and more lervent 
admirers, of Apollo ; born, as far as we can make 
out, about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 b.c. On the 
many marvels recounted respecting his youth it is 
unnecessary to dwell. Among them may be num- 
bered his wide-reaching travels, said to have been 
prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Ara- 
bians, the Syrians, the Phenicians, the Chaldfeans, 
the Indians, and the Gallic Druids. But there is 
reason to believe that he really visited Egypt 1 — 
perhaps also Phenicia — and Babylon, then Chaldaean 
and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 
between 560-540 b.c., about one century earlier 
than Herodotus, it was under Amasis, the last of 
its own kings, with its peculiar native character 
yet unimpaired by foreign conquest, and only 
slightly modified by the admission during the pre- 
ceding century of Grecian mercenary troops and 
traders. The spectacle of Egyptian habits, the 
conversation of the priests, and the initiation into 
various mysteries or secret rites and stories not 
accessible to the general public, may very naturally 
have impressed the mind of Pythagoras, and given 
him that turn for mystic observance, asceticism, and 

nological blunder of those who made Pythagoras the preceptor of 
Numa; which certainly is a remarkable illustration how much confu- 
sion prevailed among literary men of antiquity about the dates of events 
even of the sixth century B.c. Ovid follows this story without hesita- 
tion : see Metamorph. xv. 60, with Burmann’s note. 

1 Cicero de Fin. v. 29; Diogen. Laert. viii. 3; Strabo, xiv. p- 638; 
Alexander Poly r histor ap. Cyrill. cont. Julian, iv. p. 128, ed. Spanb. 
For the vast reach of his supposed travels, see Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 
11 ; Jamblic. 14, seqq. 

The same extensive journeys are ascribed to Demokritus, Diogen. 
Laert. ix. 35. 
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peculiarity of diet and clothing — which manifested 
itself from the same cause among several of his 
contemporaries, but which was not a common phe- 
nomenon in the primitive Greek religion. Besides 
visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said to have pro- 
fited by the teaching of Thales, of Anaximander, 
and of Pherekydes of Syros'. Amidst the towns of 
Ionia he would moreover have an opportunity of 
conversing with many Greek navigators who had 
visited foreign countries, especially Italy and Sicily. 

His mind seems to have been acted upon and im- 
pelled by this combined stimulus, — partly towards 
an imaginative and religious vein of speculation, 
with a life of mystic observance, — partly towards 
that active exercise, both of mind and body, which 
the genius of an Hellenic community so naturally 
tended to suggest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pytha- ills cha- 
goras, whom we must distinguish from Philolaus SSctrfnesf 
and the subsequent Pythagoreans, we have little 
certain knowledge, though doubtless the first germ 
of their geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, &c. must 
have proceeded from him. But that he believed in 
the metempsychosis or transmigration of the souls 
of deceased men into other men as well as into 
animals, we know, not only by other evidence, but 
also by the testimony of his contemporary, the phi- 
losopher Xenophanes of Elea. Pythagoras, seeing 
a dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the 
striker to desist, saying — “ It is the soul of a friend 
of mine, whom I recognised by his voice.” This — 

1 Tlie connection of Pythagoras with Pherekydes is noticed by Ari- 
stoxenus ap. Diogeu. Laert. i. 118, viii. 2; Cicero de Divinat. i. 13. 

2 M 2 
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together with the general testimony of Herakleitus, 
that Pythagoras was a man of extensive research 
and acquired instruction, but artful for mischief 
and destitute of sound judgment — is all that we 
know about him from contemporaries. Herodotus, 
two generations afterwards, while he conceives the 
Pythagoreans as a peculiar religious order, inti- 
mates that both Orpheusand Pythagoras had derived 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, 
but had pretended to it as their own without ac- 
knowledgment 1 . 

1 Xenophanes, Fragm. 7, ed. Schneidewin ; Diogen. Laert. viii. 36 : 
compare Aulus Gellius, iv. 11 (we must remark that this or a like doc- 
trine is not peculiar to Pythagoreans, but believed by the poet Pindar, 
Olymp. ii. 68, and Fragment, Thren. x., as well as by the philosopher 
Pherekvdes, Porphyrius de Antro Nympharum, c. 31). 

Kat rrori fuv arvif)e\t^opevov <TKv\aKos naptdvra 
3>a<rlv erroiKTetpai, mu roSe <\>da6a t error — 

Uavaat, pr]he par ri£ * enetrj avcpos eon 

v Puyr), rfjv eyvaiv <j>6cy£apevrjs atwv. 

Consult also Sextus Empiricus, viii. 286, as to the Kotvavla between 
gods, men, and animals, believed both by Pythagoras and Empedokles. 
That Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus and Pythagoras, though 
refraining designedly' from mentioning names, there can hardly be any 
doubt : compare ii. 81 ; also Aristotle, de Anima, i. 3, 23. 

The testimony of Herakleitus is contained in Diogenes Laertius, viii. 
6, ix. 1. Hpa#cXftror yovv 6 epvatKus povovov\t KeKpaye Kat (ft rjat' Hi'da- 
yoprjs Miajaapxov taropnjv rjmajaev avdpamtav paXiora nui'Tuii', ral «VXf- 
£apcvos ravras Tar avyypacftas, etronjaaro eavrov aocjitrjv , rro\v paOiijv, 
KaKOTc^vtrjv. Again, UoXvpadlri v6ov ov Bt&daKet' C H aioftov yap ttv 
e&tSa£e Kat Ilvdayoprjv, al6 ir Se Eevoepdvea re Kat 'EKaTtuuv., 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Xenophanes as having intended in the pas- 
sage above-cited to treat the doctrine of the metempsychosis “with 
deserved ridicide” (Hist, of Greece, eh. xii. vol. ii. p. 162). Religious 
opinions are so apt to appear ridiculous to those who do not believe 
them, that such a suspicion is not unnatural; yet I think, if Xenophanes 
had been so disposed, he would have found more ridiculous examples 
among the many which this doctrine might suggest. Indeed it seems 
hardly possible to present the metempsychosis in a more touching or 
respectable point of view than that which the lines of his poem set 
forth. The particular animal selected is that one between whom and 
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Pythagoras combines the character of a sophist 
(a man of large observation, and clever, ascendent, 
inventive mind — the original sense of the word 
Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic school, 
and the only sense known to Herodotus 1 ), with that 
of an inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of mi- 
racles, — approaching to and sometimes even con- 
founded with the gods, — and employing all these 
gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar 
to themselves. In his prominent vocation, analo- 
gous to that of Epimenidls, Orpheus, or Melampus, 
he appears as the revealer of a mode of life calcu- 
lated to raise his disciples above the level of man- 
kind, and to recommend them to the favour of the 
gods; the Pythagorean life, like the Orphic life®, 
being intended as the exclusive prerogative of the 
brotherhood — approached only by probation and 
initiatory ceremonies which were adapted to select 
enthusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate crowd — 
and exacting entire mental devotion to the master 3 . 

man the sympathy is most marked and reciprocal, while the doctrine is 
made to enforce a practical lesson against cruelty. 

1 Herodot. i. 29, ii. 49, iv. 95. 'EWrjfojv oi ™ ucrdft'fcrrdrw crtxpuTTfj 
n vBayapr). Hippokrates distinguishes the <ro$«<rrqr from the iijrpor, 
though both of them had handled the subject of medicine— the general 
from the special habits of investigation. (Hippokrates, Dtp! dpxairjs 
IrjTfHKtji, c. 20. vol. i. p. 620, Littre.) 

2 See Lobeck’s learned and valuable treatise, Aglaophamus, Orphiea, 
lib. ii. pp 247, 69S, 900; also Plato, Lcgg. vi. 7*2, and Euripid. Hip- 
pol. 946. 

3 Plato’s conception of Pythagoras tRepubl. x. p. 600) depicts him 
as something not unlike St. Benedict, or St. Francis, (or St. Elias, as 
some Carmelites have tried to make out : see Kuster ad Jamblich. 
c. 3) — ’A Xka 8rj, (l ph hqpoaiq, lilq tiitiv r/yepay iraiSftas airros foil' At- 
yeTat 'Opijpos ymtrdai, oi (Kfivov Tjydirav fVi truvovo'uf *ai roir vrrripois 
oSdv Tiva /Sim/ jr apfSotrao 'Opijpoojv Sxnrtp IhiSayopas avros re 8ia<pf- 
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In these lofty pretensions the Agrigentine Empedo- 
kl6s seems to have greatly copied him, though with 
some varieties, about half a century afterwards 1 . 
While Aristotle tells us that the Krotoniates iden- 
tified Pythagoras with the Hyperborean Apollo, the 
satirical Timon pronounced him to have been “ a 
juggler of solemn speech engaged in fishing for 
men 2 .” This is the same character, looked at from 
the different points of view of the believer and the 
unbeliever. There is however no reason for regard- 
ing Pythagoras as an impostor, because experience 
seems to show, that while in certain ages it is not 
difficult for a man to persuade others that he is in- 
spired, it is still less difficult for him to contract the 
same belief himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as 
conceived by witnesses in and nearest to his own age 
• — Xenophanes, Herakleitus, Herodotus, Plato, Ari- 
stotle, Isokrates 3 — we find in him chiefly the reli- 
gious missionary and schoolmaster, with little of 

povra s firi rovra r]y«7rri$g, kul oi vo-repov ert Kal vvv Hvffayopflov rpoirov 
eTrovofiafavTfs tov ft iov 5ia<£amr 7n; doKovmi/ ei vai iv to ir aXXois. 

The description of Melampus given in Herodot. ii. 49. very much 
fills up the idea of Pythagoras, as derived from ii. 81-123, and iv. 95. 
Pythagoras, as well as Melampus, was said to have pretended to divi- 
nation and prophecy (Cicero, Divinat. i. 3, 46 ; Porpliyr. Vit. Pyth. 
c. 29 : compare Krische, De Societate a Pythagora in urbe Crotonia- 
tarurn condita Commentatio, ch. v. p. 72. Gottingen, 1831). 

1 Brandis, Handbuch der Gesebichte der Griechisch. Rom. Philoso- 
phic, part i. sect, xlvii. p. 191. 

2 .lib an. V. H. ii. 26; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 31, 140; Porphyry, 
Vit. Pyth. c. 20; Diodorus, Fragm. lib. x. vol. iv. p. 56, AVess. : — Timon 
ap. Diogen. Laert. viii. 36; and Plutarch, Numa, c. 8. 

llvdayoprjv re ydtjros dwoKXiVaia’ cVi &o£av 
Orjpji €TT avdpamav, atpvrjyopLip' 6api<rrr]V. 

3 Isokrates, Busiris, p. 402. ed. Auger, nvdayopar o Sa/nos, afptno- 

pfeor fir Aryujrroi/, Kai V Twi f tf /UU) 1 ' ytvopwos, ttjv Tf akXrjv f/u- 
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the politician. His efficiency in the latter character, 
originally subordinate, first becomes prominent in 
those glowing fancies which the later Pythagoreans 
communicated to Aristoxenus and Diksearchus. 
The primitive Pythagoras is inspired by the gods 
to reveal a new mode of life 1 — the Pythagorean life ; 
— and to promise divine favour to a select and do- 
cile few as the recompense of strict ritual obedience, 
of austere self-control, and of laborious training, 
bodily as well as mental. To speak with confidence 
of the details of his training, ethical or scientific, 
and of the doctrines which he promulgated, is im- 
possible ; for neither he himself nor any of his dis- 
ciples anterior to Philolaus (who was separated 
from him by about one intervening generation) left 
any memorials in writing 2 . Numbers and lines. 


Xocrocfriav npatros tls roiis 'EAAijpas eKopurf, k at ra rnp't ras Ovalas sal 
ras ayttrreias ee rots iepois em<pave<rrtpov rav oXXmp e’oTrovSatrf. 

Compare Aristotel. Magn. Moralia, i. 1, about Pythagoras as an 
ethical teacher. Deinokritus, born about -ICO b.c., wrote a treatise 
(now lost) respecting Pythagoras, whom he greatly admired : as far as 
we can judge, it would seem that he too must have considered Pytha- 
goras as an ethical teacher (Diogen. Laert. ix. 38; Mullacb, Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib. ii. p. 113; Cicero de Orator, iii. 15). 

1 Jamblichus, Yit. Pytli. c. 64, 115, 151, 199: see also the idea 
ascribed to Pythagoras, of divine inspirations coming on men («n'rri/ota 
napa rov 8aipoviov). Aristoxenus apud Stobacura, Eclog. Physic, p. 206 ; 
Diogen. Laert. viii. 32. 

Meiners establishes it as probable that the stories respecting the 
miraculous powers and properties of Pythagoras got into circulation 
either during his lifetime, or at least not long after his death (Gc- 
schichte der AVissenschaften, 11. iii. vol. i. p. 504. 505). 

■ Respecting Philolaus, see the valuable collection of his fragments, 
and commentary on them, by Boeckh (Philolaus des Pythagoreers 
Leben, Berlin, i819). That Philolaus was the first who composed a 
work on Pythagorean science, and thus made it known beyond the 
limits of the brotherhood — among others to Plato — appears well-esta- 
blished (Boeckh, Philolaus, p. 22 ; Diogen. Laert. viii. 15-55 ; Jam- 
blichus, c. 119). Simmias and Kebes, fellow-disciples of Plato under 
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studied partly in their own mutual relations, partly 
under various symbolising fancies, presented them- 
selves to him as the primary constituent elements 
of the universe, and as a sort of magical key to 
phenomena, physical as well as moral. And these 
mathematical tendencies in his teaching, expanded 
by Pythagoreans his successors, and coinciding partly 
also (as has been before stated) with the studies of 
Anaximander and Thales, acquired more and more 
development, so as to become one of the most glo- 
rious and profitable manifestations of Grecian intel- 
lect. Living as Pythagoras did at a time when the 
stock of experience was scanty, the licence of hypo- 
thesis unbounded, and the process of deduction 
without rule or verifying test — he w as thus fortunate 
enough to strike into that track of geometry and 
arithmetic, in which, from data of experience few, 
simple, and obvious, an immense field of deductive 
and verifiable investigation may be travelled over. 
We must at the same time remark, however, that in 
his mind this track, which now seems so straight- 
forward and well-defined, was clouded by strange 
fancies which it is not easy to understand, and from 
which it was but partially cleared by his successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not 
upon very good authority. We hear of his memorial 
discipline, his monastic self-scrutiny, his employ- 
ment of music to soothe disorderly passions 1 , his 

Sokrates, had held intercourse with Philolaus at Thebes (Plato, Phse- 
don, p. 61), perhaps about 420 b.c. The Pythagorean brotherhood 
had then been dispersed in various parts of Greece, though the attach- 
ment of its members to each other seems to have continued long after- 
wards. 

1 Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. p. .384, ad fin. Quintilian, Instit. Oratt. 
ix. 4 . 
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long novitiate of silence, hisknowledge of physiogno- 
my which enabled him to detect even without trial 
unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, and his rigid 
care for sobriety as well as for bodily vigour. He 
is also said to have inculcated abstinence from ani- 
mal food, and this feeling is so naturally connected 
with the doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we 
may well believe him to have entertained it, as 
EmpedokleSs also did after him 1 . It is certain that 
there were peculiar observances, and probably a 
certain measure of self-denial, embodied in the Py- 
thagorean life ; but on the other hand, it seems 
equally certain that the members of the order can- 
not have been all subjected to the same diet, or 
training, or studies. For Milo the Krotoniate was 
among them 2 , the strongest man and the unparal- 
leled wrestler of his age — who cannot possibly have 
dispensed with animal food and ample diet (even 
setting aside the tales about his voracious appetite), 


His ethical 
training — 
probably 
not applied 
to all the 
members of 
his order. 


1 Empedokl&s, ap. Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 14, 2 ; Sextus Empiric, ix. 
12/; Plutarch, De Esu Camium, p. 993, 996. 997; where he puts 
Pythagoras and Empedokles together, as having both held the doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, and both prohibited the eating of animal food. 
Empedokles supposed that plants had souls, and that the souls of 
human beings passed after death into plants as well as into animals. 
“ I have been myself heretofore (said he) a boy, a girl, a shrub, a bird, 
and a fish of the sea.” 

rjbrj yap nor iya> yevopr/v xnvpos Tt Kopij rf, 

8apvo s r, olwvos re icat e’£ SK6 s eprmpos !\8vs. 

(Diogen. L. viii. 77 ; Sturz. ad Empedokl. Frag. p. 466.1 Pjthagoras 
is said to have affirmed that he had been not only Kuphorbus in the 
Grecian army before Troy, but also a tradesman, a courtezan, &c., and 
various other human characters, before bis actual existence ; he did not 
however extend the same intercommunion to plants, in any case. 

The abstinence from animal food was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032). 

1 Strabo, vi. p. 263 ; Diogen. L. vrn. 40. 
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and is not likely to have bent his attention on 
speculative study. Probably Pythagoras did not 
enforce the same bodily or mental discipline on 
all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations. 
The order, as it first stood under him, consisted of 
men different both in temperament and aptitude, 
but bound together by common religious obser- 
vances and hopes, common reverence for the master, 
and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success ; and it must thus be distinguished 
from the Pythagoreans of the fourth century b.c., 
who, having no communion with wrestlers, com- 
prised only ascetic, studious men, generally recluse, 
though in some cases rising to political distinction. 

The succession of these Pythagoreans, never very 
numerous, seems to have continued until about 300 
b.c., and then nearly died out ; being superseded 
by other schemes of philosophy more suited to 
cultivated Greeks of the age after Sokrat6s. But 
during the time of Cicero, two centuries after- 
wards, the orientalising tendency — then beginning 
to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, and 
becoming gradually stronger and stronger — caused 
the Pythagorean philosophy to be again revived. 
It was revived too, with little or none of its scien- 
tific tendencies, but with more than its primitive 
religious and imaginative fanaticism — Apollonius 
of Tyana constituting himself a living copy of 
Pythagoras. And thus, while the scientific ele- 
ments developed by the disciples of Pythagoras had 
become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, and 
passed into the general studious world — the origi- 
nal vein of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to 
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the master, without any of that practical efficiency 
of body and mind which had marked his first fol- 
lowers, was taken up anew into the Pagan world, 
along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, 
outlasted the other more positive and masculine 
systems of Pagan philosophy, as the contemporary 
and rival of Christianity. A large proportion of 
the false statements concerning Pythagoras come 
from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not de- 
terred by the want of memorials from illustrating, 
with ample latitude of fancy, the ideal character of 
the master. 

That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a 
time when there were hardly any books to study, 
would visit foreign countries, and converse with 
all the Grecian philosophical inquirers within his 
reach, is a matter which we should presume even 
if no one attested it ; and our witnesses carry us 
very little beyond this general presumption. What 
doctrines he borrowed, or from whom, we are un- a borrower, 
able to discover. But in fact his whole life and gi„ a i and 
proceedings bear the stamp of an original mind JS.— ' ii e 
and not of a borrower— a mind impressed both with { ™ m 
Hellenic and with non-Hellenic habits and religion, Kr °‘°n- 
yet capable of combining the two in a manner pe- 
culiar to himself ; and above all, endued with those 
talents for religious and personal ascendency over 
others, which told for much more than the intrinsic 
merit of his ideas. We are informed that after ex- 
tensive travels and inquiries he returned to Samos, 
at the age of about forty : he then found his native 
island under the despotism of Polykrates, which 
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rendered it an unsuitable place either for free sen- 
timents or for marked individuals. Unable to at- 
tract hearers, or found any school or brotherhood, 
in his native island, he determined to expatriate. 
And we may presume that at this period (about 
535-530 b.c.) the recent subjugation of Ionia by 
the Persians was not without influence on his de- 
termination. The trade between the Asiatic and 
the Italian Greeks — and even the intimacy between 
Miletus and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris 
and Tarentum on the other — had been great and of 
long standing, so that there was more than one 
motive to determine him to the coast of Italy ; in 
which direction also his contemporary Xenophanes, 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, 
emigrated seemingly about the same time — from 
Kolophon to Zankfo, Katana and Elea 1 . 

Kroton and Sybaris were at this time in their 
fullest prosperity — among the first and most pros- 
perous cities of the Hellenic name. To the former 
of the two Pythagoras directed his course. A 
Council of One Thousand persons, taken from 
among the heirs and representatives of the principal 
proprietors at its first foundation, was here invested 
with the supreme authority : in what manner the 
executive offices were filled, we have no information. 
Besides a great extent of power, and a numerous 
population, the large mass of whom had no share 
in the political franchise, Kroton stood at this time 
distinguished for two things — the general excellence 
of the bodily habit of the citizens, attested in part 
by the number of conquerors furnished to the 

1 Diogen. Laert. ix. 18. 
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Olympic games — and the superiority of its physi- 
cians or surgeons 1 . These two points were in fact 
greatly connected with each other. For the thera- 
peutics of the day consisted not so much of active 
remedies as of careful diet and regimen ; while the 
trainer, who dictated the life of an athlete during 
his long and fatiguing preparation for an Olympic 
contest — and the professional superintendent of the 
youths who frequented the public gymnasia — fol- 
lowed out the same general views and acted upon 
the same basis of knowledge, as the physician who 
prescribed for a state of positive bad health 2 . Of 

1 Herodot. iii. 131 ; Strabo, vi. p. 261 ; Menander de Eneomiis, p. 96, 
ed. Heeren. ’A Brjyatovs eVl ayaXpaTonoua re ccai £coy patfi iktj , Kill KpoTco- 
viaras eVi larptKrp ptya 4>pov{j<rat, &c. 

The Krotoniate Alkmseou, a younger contemporary of Pythagoras 
(Aristotel. Metaph. i. 5), is among the earliest names mentioned as 
philosophizing upon physical and medical subjects. See Brandis, 
Handbueh der Geschicht. der Philos, sect, lxxxiii. p. 508, and Aristo- 
tel. De Generat. Animal, iii. 2. p. 752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced to excite the attention of an in- 
quisitive traveller — the branches of it minutely subdivided and strict 
rules laid down for practice (Herodot. ii. 84 ; Aristotel. Politic, iii. 10, 4). 

2 See the analogy of the two strikingly brought out in the treatise of 
llippokratt'ii IXepi dp^atijs irjrptKrjs, c. 3, 4, 7- vol. i. p. 580-584, ed. 
Littre. 

"Eri yoiv Kat twv oi to>v yvpvacrlav (cal aasT/criwc tiriptXvptvoi at et Ti 
vpotTf^evpttTKoiMTt, (cat TTjf atntrjv oSoe (riTtoms d,Tl tSiov sal ntvatv em- 
Kparijo-ei T( aircatv pahtara, sal la-^vpoTtpos alros (vvtov (trrat (p. 580) ; 
again, p. 584 : Ti ill’ll (ftaivcrat irepdiov XuivoTjOt'is 6 KaXtvfXtvoi iijrpor 
Kat opoXoyrjpivws x«poT«X*’>/£, or e'£fipc tt\v dptftt roar * apvovras biairav 
teal Tpotpfjv, rj (cr troy 6 air’ dpyijs rattjt Ttatriv dvOpioTTOlirt Tpotftrjv, j] rir 
Xpeopeda, e£ tcetrtjy rijs dypirjs sal dijpitoBfos (vptov re sal irapatTKfvdtras 
Stairrjs : compare another passage not less illustrative in the treatise of 
Hippokrates nepl dtalrrjs o£fo >v, c. 3. vol. li. p. 245, ed Littre. 

Following the same general idea, that the theory and practice of the 
physician is a farther development and variety of that of the gymnastic 
trainer, I transcribe some observations from the excellent Remarques 
Retrospectives of M. Littre', at the end of the fourth volume of his 
edition of Hippokrates (p. 662). 

After having observed (p. 659) that physiology may be considered as 
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physician acquired his knowledge from observation 
of men sick as well as healthy, and from a careful 

divided into two parts — one relating to the mechanism of the functions ; 
the other, to the effects produced upon the human body by the different 
influences which act upon it and the media by which it is surrounded ; 
and after having observed that on the first of these two branches, the 
ancients could never make progress, from their ignorance of anatomy — 
he goes on to state, that respecting the second branch they acquired a 
large amount of knowledge : — 

“ Sur la physiologie des influences exterieures, la Grece du temps 
d’Hippocrate et apres lui fut le theatre d’experiences en grand, les plus 
iraportantes et les plus instructives. Toute la population (la popula- 
tion libre, s’entend) etoit soumise a un systeme regulier d’education 
physique (N.B. this is a little too strongly stated) : dans quelques 
cites, a Laeedemone par exemple, les femmes n’en etoient pas ex- 
emptees. Ce systeme se eomposoit d’exercices et d’une alimentation, 
que combinerent l’empirisme d’abord, puis une theorie plus savante : 
il coneemoit (comme (lit Hippocrate lui-meme, en ne parlant, il est 
vrai, que de la partie alimentaire), il concernoit et les malades pour 
leur retablissement, et les gens bien portans pour la conservation de 
leur sante, et les personnes livrees aux exercices gymnastiques pour 
l’accroissemeut de leurs forces. On savoit au juste ce qu’il falloit pour 
conserver seulement le corps en bon etat ou pour traiter un malade — 
pour former un militaire ou pour faire un athlete — et en particulier, un 
lutteur, un coureur, un sauteur, un pugiliste. Une classe d’hommes, 
les maitres des gymnases, etoient exelusivement adonnes a la culture 
de cet art, auquel les medecins participoient dans les limites de lew; 
profession ; et Hippocrate, qui dans les Aphorismes, invoque l’exemple 
des athletes, nous parle dans le Traite des Articulations des personnes 
maigres, qui n’ayant pas ete amaigris par un procede regulier de l’art, 
ont les chairs muqueuses. Les anciens medecins savoient, comme on 
le voit, procurer l’amaigrissement conformement a l’art, et reconnoitre 
a ses effets un amaigrissement irregulier : toutes choses auxquelles nos 
medecins sont etraugers, et dont on ne retrouve l’analogue que parmi 
les entraineurs Anglois. Au reste cet ensemble de connoissances empi- 
riques et theoriques doit Ctrl' mis au rang des pertes facheuses qui ont 
accompagne la longue et turbulente transition du monde ancien au 
monde moderne. Les admirables institutions destinees dans l’antiquite 
a developper et affermir le corps, ont disparu : l’liygiene publique est 
destitute a cet egard de toute direction scientifique et generale, et de- 
meure abandonuee completement au hasard.” 

See also the remarks of Plato respecting Herodikus, De Republics, 
iii. p. 406 ; Aristotel. Politic, iii. 11, 6, iv. 1, 1, viii. 4, 1. 
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notice of the way in which the human body was 
acted upon by surrounding agents and circum- 
stances : and this same knowledge was not less 
necessary for the trainer ; so that the same place 
which contained the best men in the latter class 
was also likely to be distinguished in the former. 
It is not improbable that this celebrity of Kroton 
may have been one of the reasons which determined 
Pythagoras to go thither ; for among the precepts 
ascribed to him, precise rules as to diet and bodily 
regulation occupy a prominent place. The medical 
or surgical celebrity of Demok6d£s (son-in-law of 
the Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been 
made in a former chapter, is contemporaneous with 
the presence of Pythagoras at Kroton ; and the me- 
* dical men of Magna Grsecia maintained themselves 
in credit, as rivals of the schools of the Asklepiads 
at K6s and Knidus, throughout all the fifth and 
fourth centuries b.c. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tell us that 
his arrival there, his preaching, and his conduct, 
produced an effect almost electric upon the minds 
of the people, with an extensive reform public as 
well as private. Political discontent was repressed, 
incontinence disappeared, luxury became discre- 
dited, and the women hastened to exchange their 
golden ornaments for the simplest attire. No less 
than two thousand persons were converted at his 
first preaching ; and so effective were his discourses 
to the youth, that the Supreme Council of One 
Thousand invited him into their assembly, solicited 
his advice, and even offered to constitute him their 
Prytanis or president, while his wife and daughter 
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were placed at the head of the religious processions 
of females 1 . Nor was his influence confined to 
Kroton. Other towns in Italy and Sicily — Sybaris, 
Metapontum, Rhegium, Katana, Himera, &c., all 
felt the benefit of his exhortations, which extricated 
some of them even from slavery. Such are the 
tales of which the biographers of Pythagoras are 
full 9 . And we see that even the disciples of Ari- 
stotle, about the year 300 b.c. — Aristoxenus, Di- 
kaearchus, Herakleides of Pontus, &c., are hardly 
less charged with them than the Neo-Pythagoreans 
of three or four centuries later : the former doubtless 
heard them from their contemporary Pythagoreans 3 , 

1 Valerius Maxim, viii. 15, xv. 1 ; Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. e. 45 ; 
Timams, Fragm. 78, ed. Didot. 

3 Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. c. 21-54 ; Jamblich. 33-35, 166. 

s The compilations of Porphyry and Jamblichus on the life of Pytha- 
goras, copied from a great variety of authors, will doubtless contain 
some truth amidst their confused heap of statements, many incredible, 
and nearly all uuauthenticated. But it is very difficult to single out 
what these portions of truth really are. .Even Aristoxenus and Di- 
ksearclius, the best authors from whom these biographers quote, lived 
near two centuries after the death of Pythagoras, and do not appear to 
have had any early memorials to consult, nor any better informants 
than the contemporary Pythagoreans — the last of an expiring sect, and 
probably among the least eminent for intellect, since the philosophers 
of the Sokratic school in its various branches carried off the acute and 
aspiring young men of that time. 

Meiners, in his Geschichte der Wissenscliaften (vol. i. b, iii. p. 191 
*«?•)> l* as given a careful analysis of the various authors from whom the 
two biographers have borrowed, and a comparative estimate of their 
trustw orthiness. It is an excellent piece of historical criticism, .though 
the author exaggerates both the merits and the influence of the first 
Pythagoreans : Kiessling in the notes to his edition of Jamblichus has 
given some extracts from it, but by no means enough to dispense with 
the perusal ol the original. I think Meiners allows too much credit, 
on the whole, to Aristoxenus (see p. 214), and makes too little deduc- 
tion for the various stories difficult to be believed, of which Aristoxenus 
is given as the source : of course the latter could not furnish better 
matter than he heard from his own witnesses. Where Meiners’* 
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the last members of a declining sect, among whom 
the attributes of the primitive founder passed for 
godlike, but who had no memorials, no historical 
judgment, and no means of forming a true concep- 
tion of Kroton as it stood in 530 b.c. 1 

To trace these tales to a true foundation is im- 
possible : but we may entertain reasonable belief 
that the success of Pythagoras, as a person fa- 
voured by the gods and patentee of divine secrets, 
was very great— that he procured to himself both 
the reverence of the multitude, and the peculiar 
attachment and obedience of many devoted adhe- 

jiulgment is wore severe, it is also better borne out, especially respect- 
ing Porphyry liimsdf, and his scholar Jambhchus. These later Pytha- 
gorean philosophers seem to have set up as a formal canon of eredibi- 
• hty, that which many religious men of antiquity acted upon from a 
mere unconscious sentiment and fear of giving offence to the gods — 
That it was not right to disbelieve nny story recounted respecting the 
gods, and wherein the divine agency was introduced: no one could 
tell hut what it might be true', to deny its truth nas to set hounds to 
the divine omnipotence. Accordingly they made no difficulty in be- 
lieving what was recounted about Ansta'us, Aharis, and other eminent 
subjects of mytlies (Janihlichus, Vit. Pith. c. 13S-143) — nai ToOrd ye 
7 rdvTfff of XlvOayopsiot opus eyocou TricrrivTiKats, otov wept ' Aparraiov 

tent ’Adiiptuot tci pvOoXoyovpeva teat otra uXXa roiavra Xcyerat ro>v 

TOiovrcnv 5e twv SoKovirnov pvGiKwv aTropvrjp.ovevov(Tip, cos oubiv dwt- 
(TTovvres oti av sis rb Oiiov dvayyTui. Also not less formally 
laid down in Jambliehus, Adhortatio ad Philosophtam, as the fourth 
Symbolum, p. 324, ed. Kiessling. I If pi 6eS>v jir]hiv Savpaarhv ivnarre t, 
ptjSe wept Otlav hoyfidrav. Reasoning from their principles, this was a 
consistent corollary to lay down ; hut it helps us to estimate their 
value as selectors and discriminators of accounts respecting I’\ thagora*. 
The extravagant compliments paid by the Emperor Julian m hi - Utters 
to Jambhchus will not suffice to establish the authority of the latter as 
a critic and witness: see the Epistohe 34. in. il, in Heller's edit, of 
Julian's letters. 

1 Aulus Gell. N. A. iv. 11. Apollonius i ap. Jamblieh. e. 21)21 al- 
ludes to Tti viropvrjpaTa tu,v KpoTaviaraiv : what the date of these may 
be, we do not know, but there is no reason to believe them anterior to 
Aristoxenus. 

2 N 
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rents, chiefly belonging to the wealthy and power- 
ful classes— -that a select body of these adherents, 
three hundred in number, bound themselves by a 
sort of vow both to Pythagoras and to each other, 
and adopted a peculiar diet, ritual, and obser- 
vances, as a token of union — though without any- 
thing like community of property, which some 
have ascribed to them. Such a band of men, 
standing high in the city for wealth and station, 
and bound together by this intimate tie, came 
by almost unconscious tendency to mingle political 
ambition with religious and scientific pursuits. 
Political clubs with sworn members, under one 
form or another, were a constant pluenomenon 
in the Grecian cities 1 , and the Pythagorean order 
at its first formation was the most efficient of all 
clubs ; since it presented an intimacy of attach- 
ment among its members, as well as a feeling 
of haughty exclusiveness against the public with- 
out, such as no other fraternity could parallel®. 

1 Thucyd. viii. 54. ras ^vvupoaLas, cunep irvyxavov irporcpov ovcrai 
iv rij rruXec fVt dtVcu? Km applies, tmao-as tVeX Qtnv, &c. 

On this important passage, in which Thucydides notes the political 
clubs of Athens as sworn societies, numerous, notorious, and efficient 
I shall speak farther in a future stage of the history. Dr. Arnold has 
a good note on the passage. 

2 Justin, xx. 4. “ Sed trecenti ex juvenibus cum sodalitii juris Sa- 

cramento quodain nexi, separatum a ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, 
quasi coetum clandestine conjurationis liaberent, civitatem in se con- 
verterunt.” 

Compare Diogen. Laert. viii. 3; Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. 254; 
Porphyry. Vit. Pyth. c. 33. 

The <tory of the devoted attachments of the two Pythagoreans Damon 
and Piiintias appears to he very well attested : Aristoxenns heard it 
from the lips of the younger Dionysius the despot, whose sentence had 
elicited such manifestation of friendship ( Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 59-62; 
Cicero, De Officiis, iii. 10 ; hnd Davis ad Cicero. Tusc. Disp. v. 22). 
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The devoted attachment of Pythagoreans towards 
each other is not less emphatically set forth than 
their contempt for every one else. In fact these 
two attributes of the order seem the best ascer- 
tained as well as the most permanent of all : more- 
over, we may be sure that the peculiar obser- 
vances of the order passed for exemplary virtues 
in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambi- 
tion into a duty, by making them sincerely believe 
that they were the only persons tit to govern. It 
is no matter of surprise, then, to learn that the 
Pythagoreans gradually drew to themselves great 
ascendenpy in the government of Kroton. And as 
similar clubs, not less influential, were formed at 
Metapontum and other places, so the Pythagorean 
order spread its net and dictated the course of 
affairs over a large portion of Magna Gnecia. Such 
ascendency of the Pythagoreans must have pro- 
cured for the master himself some real, and still 
more supposed, influence over the march of go- 
vernment at Kroton and elsewhere, of a nature not 
then possessed by any of his contemporaries 
throughout Greece 1 . But his influence was proba- 
bly exercised in the background, through the me- 
dium of the brotherhood who reverenced him : for 
it is hardly conformable to Greek manners that a 
stranger of his character should guide personally 
and avowedly the political affairs of any Grecian 
city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came 
1 Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Prmcipib. e. i. p. 777. S’ apx<>vros 

avSpos kcu iro\iTiKov ml npciKTiKOv KaOdxjnjTat (6 <pi\6(ro<pns j ml tovtov 
avan\T]ijri mkomyaBias , 7 roXXovs 8i’ evds o)(p€\T)(T€i', ois EU'&ryopay rots 
npcurcvovo-i r£>v , Ira\ia>ra>i' (rvyycvofieuos . 


2 N 2 
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originally to Kroton with the express design of 
creating for himself an ascendent political position 
— still less that he came for the purpose of realizing 
a great preconceived political idea, and transform- 
ing Kroton into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has 
been supposed by some eminent modern authors. 
Such schemes might indeed be ascribed to him by 
Pythagoreans of the Platonic age, when large ideas 
of political amelioration were rife in the minds of 
speculative men — by men disposed to forego the 
authorship of their own opinions, and preferring to 
accredit them as traditions handed down from a 
founder who had left no memorials ; but it requires 
better evidence than theirs to make us believe that 
any real Greek horn in 580 b.c. actually conceived 
such plans. We cannot construe the scheme of 
Pythagoras as going farther than the formation of 
a private, select, order of brethren, embracing his 
religious fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scientific 
idea — and manifesting adhesionby those observances 
which Herodotus and Plato call the Pythagorean 
orgies and mode of life. And his private order be- 
came politically powerful, because he was skilful 
or fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient number of 
wealthy Krotoniates, possessing individual influence 
which they strengthened immensely by thus regi- 
menting themselves in intimate uuion. The Pytha- 
gorean orgies or religious ceremonies w 7 ere not incon- 
sistent with public activity, bodily as well as mental : 
probably the rich men of the order may have been 
rendered even more active, by being fortified against 
the temptations of a life of indulgence. The cha- 
racter of the order, as it first stood, different from 
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that to which it was afterwards reduced, was indeed 
religious and exclusive, but also active and domi- 
neering ; not despising any of those bodily accom- 
plishments which increased the efficiency of the 
Grecian citizen, and which so particularly harmo- 
nized with the pre-existing tendencies of Kroton 1 . 

1 I transcribe here the summary given by Krisclie, at the close of his 
Dissertation on the Pythagorean order, p. 101. “Societatis scopus 
fuit mere politieus, ut lapsam optimatium potestatem non modo in 
pristininn restitueret, sed firmaret amplificarctque : cum 'Ultimo hoe 
seopo duo conjiuicti fuerunt; inoralis alter, alter ad litcras spcctans. 
Discipulos suos bonos probosque homines reddere voluit Pythagoras, 
et ut civitatem moderantes potestate sua non abuterentur ad plebem 
Opprimendam; et ut plebs, intelligens suis eommodis eonsuli, eondi- 
tione sua eontenta esset. Quoniam vero bonum sapiensquc modcramcn 
nisi a prudente literisque exeulto viro exspectari (.non) licet, philo- 
sophic studium necessarium duxit Samius lis, qui ad eivitatis elauim 
tenendum se aecingerent.” 

This is the general view (coinciding substantially with that of O. 
Muller — Dorians, iii. 9, Id) given by an author who has gone through 
the evidences with care and learning. It differs on some important 
points from the idea which I conceive of the primitive master and his 
contemporary brethren. It leaves out the religious ascendency which 
I imagine to have stood first among the means as well as among the 
premeditated purposes of Pythagoras, and sets fottlt a reformatory 
political scheme as directly contemplated by him, of which there is no 
proof. Though the political ascendency of the early Pythagoreans is 
the most prominent feature in their early history, it is not to be con- 
sidered as the manifestation of any peculiar or settled political idea — it 
is rather a result of their position and means of union. Hitter observes 
(in my opinion more justly), '* 11 e must not believe that the my stent s 
of the Pythagorean order were of a simply political character : the most 
probable accounts warrant us in considering that its central point was 
a mystic religious teaching” (Geschicht. der Philosophic, b. iv. eh. i. 
vol. i. p. 365-368| : compare Iloeck. Kreta, vol. iii. p. 22.!. 

Krisclie (p. 321 as well as lioeehh I Plnlolaus. p. 39-42. and O. 
Muller assimilate the Pythagorean life to the Dorian or Spartan habits, 
and call the Pythagorean philosophy the expression of Grecian Dorism, 
as opposed to the Ionians and the Ionic philosophy. I confess that I 
perceive no analogy between the two, either in action or speculation. 
The Spartans stand completely distinct from other Dorians ; and even 
the Spartan habits of life, though they present some points of resem- 
blance with the bodily training of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more 
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Niebuhr and O. Muller have even supposed that 
the select Three Hundred Pythagoreans constituted 
a sort of smaller senate at that city 1 — an hypo- 
thesis no way probable ; we may rather conceive 
them as a powerful private club, exercising ascend- 
ency in the interior of the senate, and governing 
through the medium of the constituted authorities. 
Nor can we receive without great allowance the 
assertion of Varro 2 , who assimilating Pythagoras to 
Plato, tells us that he confined his instructions on 
matters of government to chosen disciples, who had 
gone through a complete training, and had reached 
the perfection of wisdom and virtue. It seems more 
probable that the political Pythagoreans were those 
who were most qualified for action, and least for 
speculation. And we may reasonably suppose in 
the general of the order that skill in turning to ac- 
count the aptitudes of individuals, which two cen- 
turies ago was so conspicuous in the Jesuits; to 
whom, in various ways, the Pythagoreans bear con- 
siderable resemblance. All that we can be said to 
know about their political principles is, that they 

important points of difference, m respect to religious peculiarity and 
mysticism, as well as to scientitic element embodied with it. The Py- 
thagorean philosophy, and the Eleatic philosophy, were both equally 
opposed to the Ionic ; yet neither of them is in any way connected with 
Dorian tendencies. Neither Eleanor Kroton were Doric cities; more- 
over Xenophanes as well as Pythagoras were both Ionians. 

The general assertions respecting Ionic mobility and inconstancy, 
contrasted with Doric constancy and steadiness, will not be found borne 
out by a study ot facts. The Dorism of Pythagoras appears to me a 
complete fancy. O. Muller even turns Kroton into a Dorian city, con- 
trary to ail evidence. 

1 Niebuhr, Uoimsch. Geseli. i. p. 165, 2nd edit.; O. Muller, Hist, of 
Dorians, ui. y, 16 : Krische is opposed to this idea, sect. v. p. 84. 

2 Varro ap. Augustm. de Ordine, ii. 30 ; Krische, p. 77. 
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were exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the 
control and interference of the people ; a circum- 
stance no way disadvantageous to them, since they 
coincided in this respect with the existing govern- 
ment of the city — had not their own conduct brought 
additional odium on the old aristocracy, and raised 
up an aggravated democratieal opposition carried to 
the most deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal Causes 
as it is, respecting this memorable club, is derived to the sub- 

r . , . version of 

from its warm admirers ; yet even their statements the Pytha- 
are enough to explain how it came to provoke order! 1 
deadly and extensive enmity. A stranger coming 
to teach new religious dogmas and observances, 
with a tincture of science and some new ethical 
ideas and phrases, though he would obtain some 
zealous votaries, would also bring upon himself a 
certain measure of antipathy. Extreme strictness 
of observances, combined with the art of touching 
skilfully the springs of religious terror in others, 
would indeed do much both to fortify and to exalt 
him. But when it was discovered that science, 
philosophy, and even the mystic revelations of re- 
ligion, whatever they were, remained confined to the 
private talk and practice of the disciples, and were 
thus thrown into the background, while all that 
was seen and felt without, was the political pre- 
dominance of an ambitious fraternity — we need not 
wonder that Pythagorism in all its parts became 
odious to a large portion of the community. More- 
over, we find the order represented not merely as 
constituting a devoted and exclusive political party, 
but also as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit 
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throughout their personal demeanour 1 2 — refusing 
the hand of fellowship to all except the brethren, 
and disgusting especially their own familiar friends 
and kinsmen. So far as we know Grecian philo- 
sophy, this is the only instance in which it was 
distinctly abused for political and parly objects: 
the early days of the Pythagorean order stand 
distinguished for such perversion, which, fortu- 
nately for the progress of philosophy, never pre- 
sented itself afterwards in Greece 4 . Even at Atheus, 
however, we shall hereafter see that Sokrates, 
though standing really aloof from all party intrigue, 
incurred much of his unpopularity from supposed 
political conjunction with Kritias and Alkib'iades 3 , 
to which indeed the orator iEschintis distinctly 

1 Apollonius ap. Jambliehum, V. I\ e. 254, 255, 256, 257. vy cloves be 

eyeuovro rrji bta<j)opas ol rmy crvyyeveiais kcu rats oIk€loti] cnv iyyvTina 
KaOetrrrjKOTe? rwv UvOayopeiwp. Atnor b' rjv, on tu pev n oXXa avrovs 
m tq)v npciTTopevcov, &c. : compare also the lines descriptive of Py- 
thagoras, c. 259. Tovs pev eraipovs jjyev’icrovs paKapeerai Oeotai. T ovs 
5’ aXXouy r/yetr ovr ev Xoyrp, ovt eu apiOpco. 

That this Apollonius, cited both by Jamblichus and by Porphyry, 
is Apollonius of Tyana, has been rendered probable by Meiners (Geseh. 
der Yv issensch. v. i. p. 239-245 1 : compare XVelcker, Prolegomena ad 
Theognid. p. xlv. xlvi. 

hen v.c read the life of Apollonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
former was himself extremely communicative : he might be the rather 
disposed therefore to think that the seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras 
was a defect, and to ascribe to it much of the mischief which afterwards 
overtook the order. 

2 Schltiermaoher observes that “ Philosophy among the Pytha- 
goreans was connected with political objects, and their school with a 
practical brotherly partnership, such as was never on any other occa- 
sion seen in Greece” (Introduction to his Translation of Plato, p. 12). 
See aK’o Theopompus, Fr. 68, ed. Didot, apud Athenaeum, v. p. 213, 
and Euripides, Medea, 294. 

3 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12; .Esehines, cont. Timarch. c. 34. 

ope is, oo A drjvcuoi, KpciTi] Toy aro<PtcrTT)y aneKreivare, oti Kpiriav e<Pavr) 
TrenaibevKiOs, eva twv rputKovTa. 
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ascribes his condemnation, speaking about fifty 
years after the event. Had Sokrates been known 
as the founder of a band holding together intimately 
for ambitious purposes, the result would have been 
eminently pernicious to philosophy, and probably 
much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the com- 
plete and violent destruction of the Pythagorean 
order. Their ascendency had provoked such wide- 
spread discontent, that their enemies became em- 
boldened to employ extreme force against them. 
Kylon and Ninon — the former of whom is said to 
have sought admittance into the order, but to have 
been rejected on account of his bad character — took 
the lead in pronounced opposition to the Pythago- 
reans ; while the odium which the latter had incurred 
extended itself farther to the Senate of One Thou- 
sand, through the medium of which their ascendency 
had been exercised. Propositions were made for 
rendering the government more democratical, and 
for constituting a new senate, taken by lot from all 
the people, before which the magistrates should go 
through their trial of accountability after office ; 
an opportunity being chosen in which the Senate 
of One Thousand had given signal offence by re- 


fusing to divide among the people the recently con- 
quered territory of Sybaris 1 . In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Pythagoreans, this change of govern- 
ment was carried through. Ninon and Kylon, their 


Violences 
which 
accompa- 
nied its 
subversion. 


1 This is stated in Jamhliehus, c. 255 ; vet it is difficult to believe ; 
for if the fact had been so, the destruction of the Pythagoreans would 
naturally have produced an allotment and permanent occupation of the 
Sybaritan territory' — which certainly did not take place, for Sybaris 
remained without resident possessors until the foundation of Thurii. 
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principal enemies, made use of it to exasperate the 
people still farther against the order, until they 
provoked actual popular violence against it. The 
Pythagoreans were attacked when assembled in 
their meeting-house near the temple of Apollo, or, 
as some said, in the house of Milo : the building 
was set on fire, and many of the members perished 1 ; 
none but the younger and more vigorous escaping. 
Similar disturbances, and the like violent suppres- 
sion of the order, with destruction of several among 
the leading citizens, are said to have taken place in 
other cities of Magna Grsecia — Tarentum, Meta- 
pontum, Kaulonia. And we are told that these 
cities remained for some time in a state of great 
disquietude and commotion, from which they were 
only rescued by the friendly mediation of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Achseans, the original founders of Sybaris 
and Kroton — assisted indeed by mediators from 
other parts of Greece. The cities were at length 
pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable con- 
gress, with common religious festivals at a temple 
founded expressly for the purpose and dedicated to 
Zeus Homarius 2 . 

1 Jamblichus, c. 255-259; Porphyry, c. 54-57 ; Diogen. Laert. viii. 
39 ; Dioclor. x. Fragm. vol. iv. p, 56, Wess. 

Polyb. ii. 39; Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, c. 13. p. 583; Ari* 
stoxeuus, ap. Jambheh. c. 250. That the enemies of the order attacked 
it by setting fire to the house in which the membets were assembled, 
is the circumstance in which all accounts agree. On all other points 
there is great discrepancy, especially respecting the names and dates 
of the Pythagoreans who escaped : Boeckh (Philolaus, p. 9 seq.) and 
Brandis (Handbuch der Gesch. Philos, ch. lxxiii. p. 432) try to recon- 
cile these discrepancies. 

Aristophanes introduces Strepsiades, at the close of the Nubes, as set- 
ting fire to the meeting-house (< ppovriorriptov ) of Sokrati's and his disci- 
ple : possibly the Pythagorean conflagration may have suggested this. 
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Thus perished the original Pythagorean order. 
Respecting Pythagoras himself, there were con- 
flicting accounts ; some representing that he was 
burnt in the temple with his disciples 1 ; others, 
that he died a short time previously ; others 
again affirmed that he was alive at the time, but 
absent, and that he died not long afterwards 
in exile, after forty days of voluntary abstinence 
from food. His tomb was still shown at Meta- 
pontum in the days of Cicero 2 . As an active 
brotherhood, the Pythagoreans never revived ; but 
the dispersed members came together as a sect, for 
common religious observances and common pur- 
suit of science. They were re-admitted, after some 
interval, into the cities of Magna Gracia 3 , from 

1 “ Pythagoras Samius suspicione dominatus uijusta vivus in fano con- 
crematus eat ” (Arnobius adv. Uentes, lib. i. p. 2.1. o<l. Elmenhorst). 

2 Cicero, De Fmib. v. 2 (who seems to have copied from Dikaear- 
clius: see Fuhr. ad Ilikaearchi Fragment, p. 5 o); Justin, xx. 4; Dio- 
gen. Laert. viii. 40; Jamblichns, V. P. c. 240. 

O. MiiUer says (Dorians, in. 0, lift, tliat “ the influence of the Py- 
thagorean league upon the administration of the Italian states was of 
the most beneficial kind, which continued for many generations after 
the dissolution of the league itself.” 

The first of these two assertions cannot be made out, and depends 
only on the statements of later encomiasts, who even supply materials 
to contradict their own general view. The judgment of Welcker re- 
specting the influence of the Pythagoreans, much less favourable, is at 
the same time more probable I ft radio, ad Thcogiud. p. xlv.). 

The second of the two assertions appears to me quite incorrect; the 
influence of the P\ 'agorean order on the government of Magna Gr;c- 
cia ceased altogether, as far as we are able to judge. An individual 
Pythagorean like Areliytas might obtain influence, but this is not the 
influence of the order. Nor ought O. Muller to talk about the Italian 
Greeks giving up the Doric customs and adopting an Aehsean go- 
vernment. There is nothing to prove that Kroton ever had Doric 
customs. 

3 Aristotel. de Ccelo, ii. 13. ol ntp'i ttjv 'IraKiav, KiiKovptvoi 8t Ilvda- 
yopeioi. “ Italici pffilosophi quondam nominati” (Cicero, De Senect. 
c. 21). 


The Pytha- 
gorean 
order is re- 
duced to a 
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which they had been originally expelled, but to 
which the sect is always considered as particularly 
belonging — though individual members of it are 
found besides at Thebes and in other cities of 
Greece. Indeed some of these later Pythagoreans 
sometimes even acquired great political influence, 
as we see in the case of the Tarentine Ai’chytas, 
the contemporary of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when 
Pythagoras arrived at Kroton may be fixed some~ 
where between b.c. 540-5.30 ; and his arrival is said 
to have occurred at a time of great depression in 
the minds of the Krotoniates. They had recently 
been defeated by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, 
vastly inferior to themselves in number, at the river 
Sagra; and the humiliation thus brought upon 
them is said to have rendered them docile to 
the training of the Samian missionary 1 . As the 
birth of the Pythagorean order is thus connected 
with the defeat of the Krotoniates at the Sagra, so 
its extinction is also connected with their victory 
over the Sybarites at the river Traeis or Trionto, 
about twenty years afterwards. 

Of the history of these two great Acheean cities 
we unfortunately know very little. Though both 
were powerful, yet down to the period of 510 b.c., 

1 Heyne places the date of the battle of Sagra about 560 B.c. ; but 
this is very uncertain. See his Opuscula, vol. ii. Prolus. ii. p. 53, and 
Prolus. x. p. 184. See also Justin, xx. 3, and Strabo, vi. p. 261-263. 

It will be seen that the latter conceives the battle of the Sagra as having 
happened after the destruction of Sybaris by the Krotoniates ; for he 
states twice, that the Krotoniates lost so many citizens at the Sagra, 
that the city did not long survive so terrible a blow : he cannot there- 
fore have supposed that the complete triumph of the Krotoniates over 
the great Sybaris was gained afterwards. 
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Sybaris seems to have been decidedly the greatest : 
of its dominion as well as of its much-denounced 
luxury I have spoken in a former chapter 1 . It was 
at that time that the war broke out between them 
which ended in the destruction of Sybaris. It is 
certain that the Sybaritans were aggressors in the 
war ; but by what causes it had been preceded in 
their own town, or what provocation they had re- 
ceived, we make out very indistinctly. There had 
been a political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) 
not long before, in which a popular leader named 
Telys had headed a rising against the oligarchical 
government, and induced the people to banish five 
hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to con- 
fiscate their properties. He had acquired the 
sovereignty and become despot of Sybaris 2 ; and it 
appears that he, or his rule at Sybaris, was much 
abhorred at Kroton — since theKrotoniatePhilippus, 
a man of splendid muscular form and an Olympic 
victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to 
marry the daughter of Telys 3 . According to the 
narrative given by the later Pythagoreans, those 
exiles, whom T£lys had driven from Sybaris, took 
refuge at Kroton, and cast themselves as suppliants 
on the altars for protection. It may well be, indeed, 

1 See above, vol. iii. chap. xxii. 

2 Diodor. xii. 9. Herodotus calls Telys m one place 3<«rtA>j<i, in 
another rvpavrov of Sybaris (v. 4-1 1 : this is not at variance with the 
story of Diodorus. 

The story given by Athenreus. out of Herakleules Pontieus, respecting 
the subversion of the dominion of Telys, cannot be reconciled either 
with Herodotus or Diodorus (Athenfcus, xii. p. 522). Dr. Thirlwall 
supposes the deposition of Telys to have occurred between the defeat at 
the Traeis and the capture of Sybaris ; but this is inconsistent with the 
statement of Herakleides, and not countenanced by any other evidence. 

3 Herodot. v. 47. 


War be- 
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that they were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A 
body of powerful exiles, harboured in a town so 
close at hand, naturally inspired alarm, and T61ys 
demanded that they should be delivered up, threat- 
ening war in case of refusal. This demand excited 
consternation at Kroton, since the military strength 
of Sybaris was decidedly superior. The surrender of 
the exiles was much debated, and almost decreed, 
by the Krotoniates, until at length the persuasion 
of Pythagoras himself is said to have determined 
them to risk any hazard sooner than incur the dis- 
honour of betraying suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, 
T£lys marched against Kroton at the head of a force 
which is reckoned at 300,000 men 1 . He marched, 
too, in defiance of the strongest religious warnings 
against the enterprise — for the sacrifices, offered on 
his behalf by the Iamid prophet Kallias of Elis, were 
decisively unfavourable, and the prophet himself fled 
in terror to Kroton 2 . Near the river Traeis or Tri- 
onto, he was met by the forces of Kroton, consist- 
ing (we are informed) of 100,000 men, and com- 
manded by the great athlete and Pythagorean Milo ; 
who was clothed (we are told) in the costume and 
armed with the club of Herakl&s. They were farther 
reinforced however by a valuable ally, the Spartan 
Dorieus, younger brother of king Kleomenes, then 
coasting along the Gulf of Tarentum with a body 
of colonists, intending to found a settlement in 
Sicily. A bloody battle was fought, in which the 
Sybarites were totally worsted, with prodigious 

1 Diodor. xii. 9 ; Strabo, vi.p. 2G3; Jambliehus, Vit. Pythag. c. 260; 
Skym. Chi. v. 340. 2 Herodot. v. 44. 
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slaughter ; while the victors, fiercely provoked and 
giving no quarter, followed up the pursuit so warmly 
that they took the city, dispersed its inhabitants, 
and crushed its whole power 1 in the short space of 
seventy days. The Sybarites fled in great part to 
Laus and Skidrus 4 , their settlements planted on 
the Mediterranean coast, across the Calabrian 
peninsula. And so eager were the Krotoniates to 
render the site of Sybaris untenable, that they 
turned the course of the river Krathis so as to 
overwhelm and destroy it : the dry bed in which 
the river had originally flowed was still visible in 
the time of Herodotus 3 , who was among the settlers 
in the town of Thurii afterwards founded nearly 
adjoining. 

It appears however that the Krotoniates for a 
long time kept the site of Sybaris deserted, refusing 

1 Diodor. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. p. 263. 

3 Herodot. vi. 21 ; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

3 Herodot. v. 45; Diodor. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. p. 263. Strabo 
mentions expressly the turning of the river for the purpose of over- 
whelming the city — (hovres yap ttjv no\iv iniyyayov Ton norapou Kai 
KarcKXvo-av. It is to this change in the channel of the river that I refer 
the expression in Herodotus — repevos re leal vjjijv edpra jrapa tqv ^rjpov 
K padiv. It was natural that the old deserted bed of the river shoidd 
be called “the dry Krathis” : whereas, if we suppose that there was 
only one channel, the expression has no appropriate meaning. For I 
do not think that any one can be well satisfied with the explanation of 
Bahr — “ Vocatur Crathis hoc loco siccus, ut qui liieme fluit, 

eestatis vero tempore exsiecatus est : quod adliuc in multi* Italia' m- 
ferioris fluviis observant.” 1 doubt whether this be true, as a matter 
of fact, respecting the river Krathis (see mv preceding volume, 
ch. xxii.) ; but even if the fact were true, the epithet m liahr's sense lias 
no especial significance for the purpose contemplated by Herodotus, 
who merely wishes to describe the site of the temple erected by Dorieus. 
“ Near the Krathis,” or “ near the dry Krathis,” would be equivalent 
expressions, if we adopted Bahr’s construction ; whereas to sav “ near 
the deserted channel of the Krathis,” would be a good local designa- 
tion. 
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even to allot the territory among the body of their 
own citizens : from which circumstances (as has 
been before noticed) the commotion against the 
Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They 
may perhaps have been afraid of the name and re- 
collections of the city ; wherein no large or perma- 
nent establishment was ever formed until Thurii 
was established by Athens about sixty-five years 
afterwards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites 
(Jid not perish. Having maintained themselves at 
Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere, they afterwards formed 
the privileged Old-citizens among the colonists of 
Thurii; but misbehaved themselves in that capa- 
city, and were mostly either slain or expelled. Even 
after that, however, the name of Sybaris still re- 
mained on a reduced scale in some portion of the 
territory, Herodotus recounts what he was told 
by the Sybarites, and we find subsequent indications 
of them even as late as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original 
Sybaris — perhaps in 510 b.c. the greatest of all 
Grecian cities — appears to have excited a strong 
sympathy in the Hellenic world. In Miletus espe- 
cially, with which it had maintained intimate union, 
the grief w'as so vehement, that all the Milesians 
shaved their heads in token of mourning 1 . The 
event happened just at the time of the expulsion of 
Hippias from Athens, and must have made a sen- 
sible revolution in the relations of the Greek cities 
on the Italian coast with the rustic population of 
the interior. The Krotoniates might destroy Sy- 
baris and disperse its inhabitants, but they could 

1 Herodot. vi. 21. 
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not succeed to its wide dominion over dependent 
territory ; and the extinction of this great aggregate 
power, stretching across the peninsula from sea to 
sea, lessened the means of resistance against the 
Oscan movements from the inland. From this 
time forward, the cities of Magna Gracia, as well 
as those of Ionia, tend to decline in consequence, 
while Athens, on the other hand, becomes both 
more conspicuous and more powerful. At the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxfis thirty years after this 
conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and Athens send to ask 
for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra — J>ut not from 
Magna Graecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not pos- 
sess fuller information respecting these important 
changes among the Greco-Italian cities. But we may 
remark that even Herodotus — himself a citizen of 
Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more than eighty 
years after the capture of Sybaris — evidently found 
no written memorials to consult ; and could obtain 
from verbal conversation nothing better than state- 
ments both meagre and contradictory. The mate- 
rial circumstance, for example, of the aid rendered 
by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
positively asserted by the Sybarites, was as posi- 
tively denied by the Krotoniates, who alleged that 
they had accomplished the conquest by themselves 
and with their own unaided forces. There can be Contradic. 

• • , t « • tOi'y 

little hesitation in crediting the affirmative assertion meats and 
of the Sybarites, who showed to Herodotus a tern- respecting 
pie and precinct erected by the Spartan prince in sence of 
testimony of his share in the victory, on the banks Done,w - 

VOL. iv. 2 o 
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of the dry deserted channel out of which the Kra- 
this had been turned, and in honour of the Kra- 
thian Athend 1 . This of itself forms a proof, coupled 
with the positive assertion of the Sybarites, suffi- 
cient for the case. But they produced another 
indirect argument to confirm it, which deserves 
notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he was 
passing along the coast of Italy to go and found a 
colony in Sicily, under the express mandate and 
encouragement of the oracle; and after tarrying 
awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey to the 
south-western portion of Sicily, where he and 
nearly all his companions perished in a battle with 
the Carthaginians and Egestseans — though the 
oracle had promised him that he should acquire and 
occupy permanently the neighbouring territory near 
Mount Eryx. Now the Sybarites deduced from this 
fatal disaster of Dorieus, combined with the favour- 
able promise of the oracle beforehand for his expe- 
dition — a confident proof of the correctness of their 
own statement that he had fought at Sybaris. For 
if he had gone straight to the territory marked out 
by the oracle (they argued), without turning aside 
for any other object, the prophecy on which his 
hopes were founded would have been unquestion- 
ably realised, and he would have succeeded ; but the 
ruinous disappointment which actually overtook him 
was at once explained, and the truth of prophecy 
vindicated, when it was recollected that he had 
turned aside to help the Krotoniates against Sy- 
baris, and thus set at nought the conditions pre- 
1 Herodot. v. 45. 
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scribed to him. Upon this argument (Herodotus 
tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted 1 . 

And while we note their pioui and literal faith in 
the communications of an inspired prophet, we must 
at the same time observe how perfectly that faith 
supplied the place of historical premises — how 
scanty their stock was of such legitimate evidence 
— and how little they had yet learnt to appreciate 
its value. 

It is to be remarked, that Herodotus, in his brief Herodotus 
mention of the fatal war between Sybaris and Kro- mention the 
ton, does not make the least allusion to Pythagoras reans^when 
or his brotherhood. The least which we can infer , he diodes 

to the war 

from such silence is, that the part which they between 

. ’ r \ Sybaris and 

played in reference to the war, and their general Kroton. 
ascendency in Magna Gracia, was in reality less 
conspicuous and overruling than the Pythagorean 
historians set forth. Even making such allowance, 
however, the absence of all allusion in Herodotus, 
to the commotions which accompanied the subver- 
sion of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstance not easy 
to explain. Nor can I pass over a perplexing state- 
ment in Polybius, which seems to show that he too 
must have conceived the history of Sybaris in a way 
different from that in which it is commonly repre- 
sented. He tells us, that after much suffering in 
Magna Gracia, from the troubles which followed 
the expulsion of the Pythagoreans, the cities were 
induced by Achaean mediation to come to an ac- 

1 Herodot. v. 45. To£ro auroO Ac opUos tov Oavaror fxaprvpiov 
fityurrov iroiivvrai (2vj3apirat), or* napa. ra p*pasnrcvp.€ va rrotctoM 
c \>6api 7 . Et yap Stj prj ffap4nprj£c pqfev, car* &> dc cVrdXi; tnottt, n\c av 
rr)v *l&pvidvr)v X t * ) P r l v K< “ KaTtcr\f, oid * hv airros r« xai rj arpar tij 

8it<f>6apr}. 


2 0 2 
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Charondas 

lawgiver of 

Katana, 

Naxos, 

Zankle, 

Rhegium, 

&c. 


commodation, and even to establish something like 
a permanent league with a common temple and 
sacrifices. Now the three cities which he specifies 
as having been the first to do this, are, Kroton, 
Sybaris, and Kaulonia 1 2 . But according to the se- 
quence of events and the fatal war (just described) 
between Kroton and Sybaris, the latter city must 
have been at that time in ruins ; little, if at all, in- 
habited. I cannot but infer from this statement of 
Polybius, that he followed different authorities re- 
specting the early history of Magna Gracia in the 
beginning of the fifth century b.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us 
little more than a few isolated facts and names. 
With regard to their legislators, Zaleukus and Cha- 
rondas, nothing is made out except their exist- 
ence^ — and even that fact some ancient critics con- 
tested. Of Zaleukus, whom chronologists place in 
664 b.c., I have already spoken ; the date of Cha- 
rondas cannot be assigned, but w r e may perhaps 
presume that it was at some time between 600-500 
b.c. He was a citizen of middling station, bora 
in the Chalkidic colony of Katana in Sicily®, who 

1 Polyb. ii. 39. Heyne thinks that the agreement here mentioned 
by Polybius took place Olymp. 80. 3 ; or indeed after the re-popula- 
tion of the Sybaritan territory by the foundation of Thurii (Opuscula, 
vol. ii. ; Prolus. x. p. 189). But there seems great difficulty m ima- 
gining that the state of violent commotion — which (according to Poly- 
bius) was only appeased by this agreement — can possibly have lasted 
so long as half a century ; the received date of the overthrow of the 
Pythagoreans being about 604 b.c. 

2 Aristot. Politic, ii. 9. 6, iv. 9. 10. Heyne puts Charondas much 
earlier than the foundation of Thurii, in which I think he is undoubt- 
edly right : but without determining the date more exactly (Opuscul. 
vol. ii. ; Prolus. ix. p. 160), Charondas must certainly have been ear- 
lier than Anaxilas of Rhegium and the great Sicilian despots ; which 
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framed law# not only for his own city, but for the 
other Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy — Leontini, 
Naxos, Zankle, and Rhdgium#. The laws and the 
solemn preamble ascribed to him by Diodorus and 
Stobseus, belong to a later day 1 , and we are obliged 
to content ourselves with collecting the brief hints 
of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of Charondas 
descended to great minuteness of distinction and 
specification, especially in graduating the fine for 
offences according to the property of the guilty 
person, fined 2 — but that there was nothing in his 
laws strictly original and peculiar, except that he 
was the first to introduce the solemn indictment 
against perjured witnesses before justice. The per- 

will place him higher than 500 b.c. : but I do not know that any more 
precise mark of time can be found. 

1 Diodorus, xii. 35 ; Stobteus, Serm. xhv. 20-40 ; Cicero de Legg. • 
ii. 6. See K. F. nermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staatsalterthiimcr, 
eh. 89 ; Heyne, Opuscul. vol. ii. p. 72-164. Brandis (Geschichte der 
Rom. Philosophic, eh. xxvi. p. 102) seems to conceive these prologues 
as genuine. 

The mistakes and confusion made by ancient writers respecting these 
lawgivers — even by writers earlier than Aristotle (Politic, ii. 9. 5) — 
are such as we have no means of clearing np. 

Seneca (Epist. 90) calls both Zaleukus and Charondas disciples of 
Pythagoras. That the former was so, is not to be believed ; but it is 
not wholly impossible that the latter may have been so — or at least that 
he may have been a companion of the earliest Pythagoreans. 

3 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 9. 8. XapwvSov S’ i8iov piv olBiv tern ttXjjv 
at SUat rror tfretiSopapnpap' npioTos yap eVon/or T 1 )V fn'uJKTj^nv' Tjj S’ 
aKpiftda tuv voptov tVrl y\a<pvpa>T(pos Kai twv vvv vopodcrwv. To the 
fulness and precision predicated respecting Charondas in the latter part 
of this passage, I refer the other passage in Politic, iv. 10. 6, which is 
not to be construed as if it meant that Charondas had graduated fines 
on the rich and poor with a distinct view to that political trick (of in- 
directly eliminating the poor from public duties) which Aristotle had 
been just adverting to — but merely means that Charondas had been 
nice and minute in graduating pecuniary penalties generally, having 
reference to the wealth or poverty of the person sentenced. 
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jured witness, in Grecian ideas, was looked upon 
as having committed a crime half religious, half 
civil; so that the indictment raised against him, 
known by a peculiar name, partook of both charac- 
ters, approaching in some respects to the procedure 
against a murderer. Such distinct form of indict- 
ment against perjured testimony — with its appro- 
priate name 1 , which we shall find maintained at 
Athens throughout tjjje best known days of Attic 
law — was first enacted by Charondas. 

* UpSrros yap iirolt]crt tijv (7T icr Krj^r IV (Aristot, Politic, ii. 9. 8). See 
Httrpokration, v. 'Evetndp^aro, and Pollux, viii. 33 ; Demosthenes cont. 
Stephanum, ii. c. 5; cont. Euerg. et Mnesibul. c. 1. The word ori- 
trKT]\fris carries with it the solemnity of meaning adverted to in the text, 
and seems to have been used specially with reference to an action or 
indictment against perjured witnesses : which indictment was permitted 
to be brought with a less degree of risk or cost to the acyrser thammo&t 
others in the Attic dikasteries (Demosth. cont.<EuerJ» et Mn. 1. c.). 
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